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NOTICE 


Owing to the — brands of so-called Extract of Beef that 


are being offered by dealers to supply the demand for Armour’s 
”? when order- 


Extract of Beef, we ask that you specify «* Armour’s 
It is sold as low as is 


Our guarantee goes with each Jar. 


ing. 
Being highly concentrated, a small quantity 


consistent with the quality. 
imparts great strength and flavor, and for this reason it is the most satis- 


factory for all uses for which an Extract of Beef may be employed 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


will be found a valuable aid zz che sick-room. With it one may prepare a 
more palatable broth than it is possible to make with fresh meat by the usual 
There is seldom an illness in which beef broth cannot 


household methods. 
be used to advantage — it’s a good tonic. 
CAUTION—Armour’s Extract of Beef is never sold except under their label 
in jars, regardless of what dealers may say to the contrary. 
Insist upon getting Sold by Grocers and 
ARMOUR’S. 2 Druggists. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Cuban tariff question was well 


The Cuban . 
Tarif at the front last month, and private 
Question. - interests, as so often in such cases, were 


endeavoring to usurp the functions of statesman- 
ship. They went further than usual, however, 
and the country was treated to the somewhat 
‘novel spectacle of the opposing private interests 
coming together through their designated agents 
and agreeing upon a compromise which they 
seemed to take for granted would be accepted by 
Congress and the President. The terms of this 
arrangement, in brief, were that we should con- 
tinue to collect the present high duties upon raw 
Cuban sugar, but should then pay back a large 
part of the amount collected as a rebate to Cuban 
sugar planters. This protocol between the beet- 
sugar lobby and the Cuban cane-sugar lobby 
failed to find the approval in official quarters that 
had been anticipated for it. Congress has all 
along been amply supplied with information, and 
no legitimate interest, public or private, has been 
very greatly furthered by the presence in Wash- 
ington of clamorous agents, whether of beet 
men, cane men, or refiners,—although we do 
not for a moment think that any of them have 
employed discreditable methods or been guilty 
of any impropriety other than excessive zeal for 
particular interests. 


Large issues of statesmanship and 
Protectianism yublic morality always have to make 

their way against the resistance of 
greedy and selfish private interests. The essen- 
tial question just now is whether or not Cuba 
ought to be given hospitality inside the lines of 
our trade zone. A few people interested in 
beet-sugar culture, —not all of them in the pecun- 
iary sense, for some of them are merely enthu- 
siasts in American agricultural promotion, — 
fought bitterly against the annexation of Ha- 
wali, having previously sought to destroy the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty ; and later they op- 
posed with all their might the annexation of 
Porto Rico and the extension to that island of 
our system of domestic free trade. These same 





beet-sugar fanatics would, if.they could, at once 
expel Louisiana from the Union because that 
State has the effrontery to produce cane sugar. 
Such a policy is protectionism gone mad. ‘The 
reasonable policy of protectionism always subor- 
dinates each particular interest to the well-being 
of the community asawhole. While the true pro- 
tectionist holds to the doctrine that the tariff 
against foreign competing products as advocated 
by the Morrills, the McKinleys, and the Ding- 
leys has aided in the upbuilding of American 
wealth and prosperity, he does not fail to see 
that far more important factors in the develop- 
ment of the country’s economic strength have 
been its possession of varied resources and the 
absolute freedom of trade that has prevailed 
within our own boundaries. From time to time 
we have brought new territory within our polit- 
ical and economic system ; and while this has al- 
ways, directly or indirectly, resulted in disad- 
vantage to certain individuals or interests, it 
has, on the other hand, always been beneficial to 
the country as a whole. 


The beet-sugar interest of the United 
States seems destined to have a great 
future; but it is not in the least 
necessary that, in order to bring this about,*we 
should forthwith doom the West Indies to misery 
and ruin. Our beet-sugar industry is not grow- 
ing fast enough at present to take care of the 
yearly increase in the total sugar consumption of 
our own people. Cuba could enjoy unrestricted 
commercial union with the United States, with 
the result of a wonderfui regeneration of the 
island, without crippling the American beet- 
sugar production or in any important sense hurt- 
ing its prospects. Meanwhile, the rehabilitation 
of Cuba through the opening of our markets to 
her leading products would be promptly met, in 
return, by arrangements which would give us the 
exclusive control of her markets for food sup- 
plies, textile goods, machinery, and miscellaneous 
products. The number of American farmers who 
would be benefited by the growth of the Cuban 


The Value of 
Reciprocity. 
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market for our flour, meats, canned vegetables, 
goods made of American cotton, and other prod- 
ucts is at least five times as great as the number 
whose home market for sugar beets might be 
slightly depressed by the free competition of 
Cuban cane sugar. 


After all, the future of the beet-sugar 
industry in this country will depend 
not nearly so much upon tariff con- 
siderations as upon two great domestic factors— 
namely, continued increase in the total consump- 
tion of sugar, and the demonstrated advantage 
to the average farmer of the growth of sugar 
beets as an auxiliary crop in a scheme of diversi- 
fied farming. With sugar at a somewhat lower 
price than now prevails, the per capita home con- 
sumption would materially increase ; besides which, 
a new and enormous demand for sugar would 
arise from factories scattered through the farm- 
ing regions for making condensed milk, or for 
preserving fruits and jams for export trade, 
England and Switzerland, which buy sugar in 
the lowest markets and get the benefit of the ex- 
port bounties paid to beet- sugar producers by 
the European governments, have developed such 
industries to a vast extent, although they import 
practically all of the berries and fruits as well as 
the sugar. Our farmers, who raise sugar beets 
for neighboring factories, use the pulp, after the 
saccharine element has been extracted, as a nutri- 
tious food for live stock. Thus, the conditions sur. 
rounding the growth of sugar beets by American 
farmers are naturally advantageous ; and the de- 
velopment of the industry is not to be dependent 
in any exclusive sense upon tariff considerations. 


From the 
Farmer's 
Standpoint. 


aati There are good reasons, growing out 
uba's : f 
Immediate of the diversity of language and cus- 
Needss tom, why Cuba should not now be 
made a part of the United States. It is suffi- 
cient that its international position should be in 
perfect harmony with our own. But its condi- 
tions demand a policy of reciprocity in trade re- 
lations that might in due time grow into com- 
plete commercial union. The best sentiment of 
the country thoroughly indorses the stand taken 
by the President in his message. We owe it to 
our own self-respect, in view of the history we 
have made in the past four years, to open our 
markets on liberal terms to Cuban products. 
Public morality requires it ; and it happens that 
this is also in the exact line of a really sound and 
profitable trade policy. The immediate exigen- 
cies are very serious. This is the seventh year 
since the war for independence began ; and that 
struggle devastated the island. The people are 
in great poverty and distress. This year’s sugar 
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Photographed at Central Valley in January for this magazine. 


HON. TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, WHO IS TO BE PRESIDENT 
OF CUBA. 


crop, if we keep the tariff barriers up, will in the 
main have been produced at an actual loss. No 
relief is asked except in the form of tariff con- 
cessions. Porto Rico, Hawaii, Louisiana, and 
our Western beet-sugar growers, all taken to- 
gether, produce perhaps 20 per cent. of the sugar 
that the American public consumes. If we let 
this year’s Cuban crop enter our ports on favor- 
able terms, we shall benefit a hundred American 
citizens where we might put one to a possible 
slight disadvantage, and we shall at the same 
time perform as just and as necessary an act of 
relief for Cuba as when in 1898 we put an end 
to Spanish domination. Our sanitary reforms 
and our public-school system in Cuba are all 
very well in their way ; everybody admits that 











they ought to be maintained. But love’s labor 
will have been lost in those directions if we 
refuse to make it possible for the Cubans to 
earn a living. Clean streets and public schools 
do not satisfy empty stomaclis. 


We have mentioned elsewhere the 


The T 
Line of election of Tomas Estrada Palma to 
Policy. the presidency of the Cuban Republic. 


We shall make it easily possible for him to main- 
tain perfect peace and order, to keep up the sani- 
tary system, to develop the schools, to preserve 
the public credit, and in all respects to make 
Cuba justify all our best expectations, if we will 
but provide a market for the products of Cuban 
agriculture. Our intervention, our three years 
of occupation and control, and our insistence 
upon the provisions of the Platt amendment, 
have made our further course of action simple 
and plain. We must treat Cuba, for trade pur- 
poses, very much as an integral part of our own 
territory ; knowing full well that under such cir- 
cumstances the question of the political annex- 
ation of Cuba can be safely left to the future. 
Nor is this any self-denying ordinance on our 
part, for our true national interests do not find 
their spokesman in Mr. Oxnard, but in the Pres- 
ident ; and from our own economic standpoint, as 


well as from that of the army and navy and the 


national defenses, Secretary Root and General 
Wood have stated the true policy in detail and 
with emphasis, and the President has set forth 
its principles in no uncertain tone. 


tee Explanation was made in these pages 
Philippine last month of the Supreme Court de- 
Tarif. cision by virtue of which it became 
necessary to pass a law in order to give validity 
to the tariff arrangements which had been estab- 
lished by executive order between the Philip- 
pines and the United States. A bill was quickly 
passed through the House ratifying the tariff 
which the Philippine Commission had fixed upon 
goods entering the’ islands, and establishing the 
regular Dingley rates upon Philippine products 
entering the United States,—further requiring, 
however, that the entire amount of duty thus 
collected in our ports upon Philippine products 
should be kept as a special fund and paid over 
to the treasury of the islands. When this House 
bill was received in the Senate, it was referred 
to the Committee on the Philippine Islands, of 
which Senator Lodge is chairman ; and thé Re- 
publican majority of that committee decided to 
recommend a uniform reduction of 25 per cent. 
on the Dingley rates, besides a further reduction 
to offset any export duties paid in the islands. 
If this plan should be adopted by the Senate and 
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accepted by the House, sugar from the Philip- 
pines would enter the United States at about 35 
per cent. reduction from the regular tariff sched- 
ule. The Democratic minority of Senator Lodge’s 
Philippine Committee decided to make a separate 
report in favor of absolute free trade between the 
Philippines and the United States for so long 
a time as the islands remained a part of our ter- 
ritory, further advising that the archipelago be 
put on an independent footing as soon as possible, 
without a continuance of tariff concessions. If 
the Philippines are to remain under the American 
flag, freedom of trade will undoubtedly be estab- 
lished sooner or later between the islands and the 
United States. This, however, must await pacifi- 
cation, and the establishment of a revenue system 
that will lessen the dependence of the islands 
upon receipts at the custom- houses. 


The ruling spirits of the French com- 


Pp : 
"vereua pany that had acquired the assets of 
Nicaragua. the old bankrupt Panama canal 


scheme, and that had been proposing to find a 
market in the United States, were greatiy dis- 
concerted when our Isthmian Canal Commission 
made its report in favor of the Nicaragua route 
M. Hutin was deposed from the Panama presi- 
dency last month, and fresh instructions were 
sent by cable to the company’s agents in the 
United States. M. Hutin seems to have labored 
under the impression that the United States Gov- 
ernment could be dickered with ; and so, after first 
proposing much higher figures, he had ended by 
naming $109,141,500 as the price at which his 
company would sell out. The Walker Commis- 
sion, of course, had no authority to make a 
counter- proposition, and could merely report this 
price. It was prepared, however, to inform the 
President and Congress that, as a result of its 
investigations, the sum total of all the assets of 
the Panama company might be estimated as worth 
$40,000,000, this sum including the Panama 
Railroad. The company hastened, accordingly, to 
make it known to our authorities at Washington 
that it would sellat the commission’s price. Panama 
has long been virtually an abandoned enterprise. 
It is hard to believe that the new company’s show 
of activity within the past year or two has not 
been a part of its plan to head off the Nicaragua 
project and sell its unfinished work to the United 
States. In the face of this latest aspect of the 
canal situation, the House of Representatives on 
January 9 passed the Hepburn bill by a vote of 
307 to 2. This measure adopts the Nicaragua 
route, authorizes the President to make the proper 
arrangements for right of way, appropriates money, 
and instructs the War Department to dig the 
canal forthwith. 
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Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, as chairman 
of the committee having charge of the 
matter in the Senate, found that a 
majority of his colleagues in that committee were 
not ready to support him in his plan to push the 
Hepburn bill without further consideration of the 
-anama alternative. The Walker Canal Com- 
mission had reported in such a way as to convey 
the impression that possibly it would have pre- 
ferred the Panama route but for the financial and 
other obstacles interposed by the pretensions and 
claims of the French company. The new offer 
of the Panama Company to sell out at a reduced 
price seemed important enough, therefore, to 
President Roosevelt to justify his submitting it to 
the Walker Commission for a supplementary 
report. The commission assembled promptly 
and gave such a report to the President on 
Saturday, January 18, and the public was at 
once informed that this report was favorable in 
the main to the Panama proposal. It became 
evident that the situation thus created raised 
questions which could not be properly settled by 
Congress without the most careful deliberation. 


A Supple- 
mental Report. 


Mr. Charles Emory Smith, who had, 
immediately upon giving up the Post- 
master-Generalship resumed his for- 
mer duties as editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
came out emphatically in that paper in favor of 
the plan of leaving the choice of a route to the 
ultimate decision of the President after careful 
deliberation,—Congress meanwhile deciding ab- 
solutely in favor of building a canal and making 
the needful appropriations of money. If it 
should seem best for the United States to invest 
approximately $200,000,000 in constructing a 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, it would 


Deliberation 
Necessary. 





AN ELEPHANT ON HIS HANDS. 


“ The elephant ate all night, and the elephant ate all day, 
And every cent of his earnings went to furnish the beast 
with hay.”— Wang. 
From the Tribune (New York). 
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THE YANKEE AND THE FRENCHMAN. 


““Wait—wait, monsieur; fifty per cent. discount on ze deal! 
Come, buy him!’’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


put our government in the position of being com- 
pelled practically to police and govern that entire 
strip of land. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it might be well for the United States to 
open negotiations with the Republic of Colombis 
for the out-and-out acquisition of the State of 
Panama at a liberal price, on condition that Co- 
lombia should satisfy all legitimate French claims 
and turn over to our government the franchises, 
concessions, and assets of the Panama Company. 
This would give the United States control of 
alternative canal routes on the Isthmus, and 
would also put our government in the best pos- 
sible position to maintain peace and order and to 
protect and defend the canal. 


It may be that, after all, the Panama 

4 Seuntion’4 route has a preponderance of advan- 
tages in its favor, although the people 

of the United States have not thought so. The 
members of the Walker Commission are men of 
the highest probity and of great ability. If they 
think best, in view of the latest offer of the 
Panama speculators, to withdraw their recommen- 
dation of the Nicaragua route, their judgment 
must be entitled to very great respect, and 
might be conclusive. But it is worth while to 
warn the country that very much of the fresh 
agitation for the Panama route is far indeed 
from being entitled to respect. This fact may 
have influenced the House of Representatives 
in voting so promptly and so emphatically. 
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IN WHICH DITCH WILL HE SINK THE WALLET ?7—F rom the Herald (Boston). 


The people of this country have shown in 
every possible way, through a long term of 
years, that they want the canal, and that they 
prefer the Nicaragua route. This last commis- 
sion, which has had $1,000,000 to spend in mak- 
ing a final survey, has declared that it has found 
a solution for every one of the engineering prob- 
lems that the Nicaragua route involves, and that 
the project is commercially feasible. Every one 
who had thought about the matter at all knew 
that in case the expected report was in favor of 
Nicaragua the Panama company would come for- 
ward with plenty of newspaper backing, and with 
the aid of other powerful though invisible in- 
terests. If the Government were not in the canal 
business, and private capitalists should propose 
to buy Panama: they would not pay $40,000, 
000, nor one-half that sum, for the simple reason 
that the only marketable asset the Panama com- 
pany possesses is its stock in the railroad, which 
our commission has valued at $6,850,000. The 


Panama Canal simply represents a gigantic fail- 
ure. The new Panama company has found it im- 
possible to get capital, and it is doubtful whether 
under any circumstances capitalists could be in- 
duced, in the hope of commercial profits, to build 
acanal by any route. Private capital must be as- 
sured of direct and immediate profits. A govern- 
ment, on the other hand, can invest money for the 
indirect benefits that will accrue. An isthmian 
canal will promote American commerce and trade, 
and help to develop our shipping interests. It will 
also have its important relation to the national de- 
fense. . Thus, the object-lesson given by Captain 

‘ark’s long voyage in the Oregon, when he 
was ordered to reinforce the North Atlantic 
fleet in Cuban waters, did more than any other 
one thing to crystallize the canal sentiment of 
the country into an insistent demand. The 
relative importance of these indirect advan- 
tages must be carefully considered, in choosing 
a route. 
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The New Lhe President's selection of the re- 

Secretary of tiring governor of lowa to be Secre- 
the Treasury. tary of the Treasury, to fill the place 
that becomes vacant on February 1 through the 
resignation of Mr. Gage, was wholly unexpected 
to the country, but none the less satisfactory. 
We are glad to publish elsewhere in this number 
an appreciative character sketch of the Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw from the competent pen of a well- 
known Iowa writer. Governor Shaw is a typical 
product of a State that is credited with possessing 
a higher average of intelligence than any other in 
the country. It is a State without large cities, 
without many rich people, and with practically 
no abject poverty. Governor Shaw obtained his 
collegiate and legal education in his own State, 
and was successful in the town of Denison as a 
local business man and banker as well as lawyer 
before attaining much prominence in politics. 
With a clear mind, a remarkable talent for dis- 
tinguishing truth from sophistry, and a still more 
unusual ability to express his views convincingly, 
Mr. Shaw’s opportunity came a few years ago 
when the West was in confusion and doubt over 
the money question. His speeches for sound 
money earned for him the political preferment that 
came promptly in the form of the governorship. 


When Governor Roosevelt. of New 


fowa's . 79 ; 7 . =4 
Pend York, was on his Western speaking 
tour in the Presidential campaign 
of 1900, Governor Shaw accompanied him 


for a week or more. The New Yorker had 
the opportunity of hearing the Iowan speak again 
and again; and his judgment was that he 
had never heard any such telling popular pre- 
sentations of monetary and financial questions 
as Governor Shaw was making in that campaign. 
The Secretaryship of the Treasury was first offered 
to Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, who for per- 
sonal reasons found it inconvenient to accept. 
Thereupon the President offered it to Governor 
Shaw, who, on the completion of his second 
term, was about to make over his high office to 
the governor-elect, Hon. A.B. Cummins. Iowa 
now has two members of the cabinet, and will, 
of course, keep them, since there is no thought of 
the retirement of Secretary Wilson. More than 
other cabinet positions, the Secretaryship of A gri- 
culture requires technical and expert qualifica- 
tions, and Mr. Wilson has filled the place so 
successfully that he belongs to the whole country 
rather than to any one State. In Mr. Hender- 
son, Iowa holds the Speakership of the House ; 
in Mr. Allison, it has perhaps the most influen- 
tial member of the Senate, and it is otherwise 
admirably represented in Congress and in ap- 
pointive offices at Washington. 
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Mr. Allison, by the way, was last 
month, by the unanimous action of the 
Republican majority in the lowa Leg- 
islature, accorded another term in the Senate, 
which will be his sixth On the expiration, next 
year, of his present term, he will have served 
thirty consecutive years in the Senate. Mr. Dolli- 
ver, who had been appointed by Governor Shaw 
to the seat made vacant by the death of Senator 
Gear, was selected by the Legislature, last month, 
as Mr. Allison’s colleague. Senator Foraker has 
been reélected by the Ohio Legislature, and in 
Maryland, Mr. Gorman, who has been out of 
office for a time, has been elected to the Senate to 
succeed Mr. Wellington. The contest in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature over the Senatorship has re- 
sulted in the success of ex-Governor McCreary, 
for many years a leading figure in the House of 
Representatives. The presence of Mr. Gorman 
and Mr. McCreary in the Senate will add much 
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From the Yournal, N.Y. 
SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW AND HIS BRIDE. 


(From a photograph taken as they were leaving the 
church at Nice.) 


to the strength of the Democratic side. The 
lamented death of Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, 
which occurred on December 27, made a vacancy 
to fill which a number of candidates promptly 
appeared, the two leading ones being Mr. Griggs, 
recently United States Attorney -General, and 
Mr. John F. Dryden, a prominent insurance and 
business man. Senator Platt, of New York, an- 
nounced, last month, that he would be a candidate 
for another term, while the marriage of his col- 
league, Senator Depew, was the theme of much 
friendly note and comment in the newspapers. 


The Schley controversy has continued 

Schley to be a prominent topic, especially in 
Controversy. the South and West. Secretary Long, 
having promptly approved the conclusions of the 
court of inquiry, and having accepted the views 
of Rear-Admirals Benham and Ramsay on the 
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points in which they were not in accord with 
Admiral Dewey, the subject was dropped in so 
far as the Navy Department was concerned. 
President Roosevelt promptly directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to have Mr. Maclay (whose 
aspersions had led to Admiral Schley’s demand 
for a court of inquiry) summarily discharged 
from his position in the New York navy yard. 
Subsequently, Admiral Schley sought the privi- 
lege of a personal appeal to the President from 
the findings of the court, with results not yet 
made public. The admiral has, meanwhile, been 
the recipient of many honors in the course of 
a Southern trip. A much-discussed incident 
apropos of the Schley case was the formal repri- 
mand of General Miles by the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Root, on account of a public statement in 
which General Miles had said that he agreed 
with the views favorable to Schley expressed in 
Dewey’s separate report. The President and 
cabinet had determined to stop the public dis- 
cussion by officers in either service of personal 
matters relating to the army and navy. Many 
people deeply regretted that so distinguished a 
veteran and public servant as General Miles 
should have been subjected to the humiliation of 
areprimand ; yet everybody must also recognize 
the fact that this stern action in the interests of 
discipline has had a useful effect. . 
America is to be represented in Eu- 
rope by special envoys, this year, in 
honor of two coronations. First 
comes that of the young king of Spain, in May ; 
and President Roosevelt has appointed Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry to bear official expressions of our good- 
will. This appointment derives peculiar fitness 
from the fact that Dr. Curry was our minister at 
Madrid when the present heir to the Spanish 
throne was born. The next coronation is that of 
King Edward VII. of England, which occurs in 
June. The President 
has named the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, of 
New York, as special 
ambassador, and Gen. 
James H. Wilson, of 
Delaware, will repre- 
sent the army, while 
Captain Clark will rep- 
resent thenavy. Itis 
said that President Mc- 
Kinley had decided to 
confer the honor of 
this appointment upon 
Mr. Reid, and that 
when this fact became 
known to President 
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Capt. Charles E. Clark, U.S.N. 
(Representing the navy.) 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 
(Special ambassador.) 


Gen. James H. Wilson, U.S.A. 
(Representing the army.) 


AMERICANS WHO WILL ATTEND THE CORONATION OF KING EDWARD VII. 


Roosevelt he did not hesitate to carry out what 
would have been his predecessor’s wishes. Mr. 
Reid was special ambassador at the Queen’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1897, was one of the commis- 
sioners who negotiated the treaty of peace with 
Spain at Paris, and for several years was our min- 
ister to France. General Wilson served with dis- 
tinction in the Civil War, and was made a major- 
general of volunteers on the breaking out of the 
recent war with Spain. Captain Clark’s famous 
voyage around Cape Horn in command of the coast - 
defense battleship Oregon, which he handled like 
a swift cruiser, and the magnificent part he sub- 
sequently bore in the sea fight off Santiago, have 
given him a place of undying fame in the annals 
of our navy; and he is a man upon whom the 
country is very glad to see honors descend. 


Another whose name is associated 
with the Oregon came into even more 
conspicuous note than did Captain 
Clark, last month. This was the man who de- 
signed that battleship and superintended her con- 
struction—namely, Mr. Lewis Nixon, one of the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, who 
afterward attained fame as a naval designer and 
is now a prosperous shipbuilder on his own ac- 
count. Mr. Nixon’s new distinction is that of 
leader of Tammany Hall, Mr. Richard Croker 
having resigned and named the younger man as 
his successor. Tammany Hall’s defeat in the re- 
cent municipal election has been generally attrib- 
uted to the deep public disapproval of Croker’s 
methods, and particularly of Croker’s chosen in- 


Tammany’'s 
New 


Leader. 


struments. Thousands of Democrats had left 
Tammany Hall, and a concerted movement was 
on foot, aided by influential Democratic leaders 
of the State of New York outside of the city, to 
build upa new organization that should supersede 








MR. LEWIS NIXON, NEW LEADER OF TAMMANY. 
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Tammany and be recognized as 
the true local agency of the great 
Democratic national party. Un- 
der these circumstances, 'T'am- 
many’s future required reorgan- 
ization from within. Mr. Nixon 
has been identified with Tam- 
many Hall for a number of 
years, and has been one of sev- 
eral young men of education and 
repute who have been favored 
and advanced in many ways by 
Croker. It is remembered that 
only a few years ago Croker 
ostensibly retired from Tam- 
many Hall and put Mr. John C. 
Sheehan in charge; but subse- 
quently he came back and laid 
hold of the reins of authority. 
There are those who believe that 
his present retirement is only 
temporary, and that he will be 
in charge again two years hence 
when the municipal elections 
come around. 


An almost incredi- 
city ble change for the 
Administration. otter has come 
about with the installation of 
the new city government under 
Mayor Low and his associates. 
Economy and efficiency are the 
watchwords in all departments. 
Petty abuses are being lopped 
off, hundreds of supernumera- 
ries are being dropped from the 
pay-rolls, and high standards of 
justice and intelligence, with 
true business-like energy, are ruling throughout 
the city as almost never before. Asa result of the 
first year of Mayor Low’s administration, the 
taxpayers of New York will have a great deal 
more to show for their money than in any year 
under Mayor Van Wyck. The methods of the 
police department are notably improved under 
the firm direction of the new superintendent, 
Colonel Partridge, and the military methods of 
his deputies. There is always danger, however, 
in New York that the contrast between a thor- 
oughly honest and sound administration of the 
police department and a dishonest and corrupt 
one may be a good deal obscured through the 
sharp difference of opinion that exists among the 
best people regarding the duty of the police to- 
ward certain forms of law-breaking, and, above 
all, toward violations of the laws regulating the 
business of liquor-selling. 





MR. RICHARD CROKER, WHO RETIRES FROM THE LEADERSHIP OF TAMMANY. 


There are always those who would 
judge the police administration almost 
solely by its success in enforcing the 
Sunday-closing law. The difficulty of such en- 
forcement is so great that Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Rainsford, and some other clergymen demand the 
legal opening of saloons during certain hours 
every Sunday; while other clergymen would 
follow Dr. Lyman Abbott in holding that the 
question of Sunday opening should be made a 
matter of local option by wards. A majority of 
the clergy, however, insist upon the maintenance 
and enforcement of the present law, which re- 
quires absolute Sunday closing. For a time, 
when Mr. Roosevelt was president of the police 
board, the Sunday-closing law came pretty near 
being enforced ; but never at any other time. 
Its existence has been taken advantage of for the 
levying of systematic blackmail. Mayor Low and 
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the present superintendent of police do not believe 
that the Sunday-closing law can be completely 
enforced, but they think it feasible to prevent its 
more open and manifest violations, and, above 
all, to break up the practice of blackmail. Since 
Mayor Low came into office, the saloons have 
kept their front doors closed on Sunday and have 
maintained outward quiet and order; but the 
police have not been 
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that the technical hotel may become a technical 
restaurant. That is to say, the Reform Club’s 
plan is to amend the law by abolishing the clause 
which requires the maintenance of bedrooms and 
the furnishing of lodgings. Under this amend- 
ment, all the present Raines law hotels would 
continue the sale of liquor on Sundays, and thou- 
sands of other saloons so situated as not to be 

able to furnish bed- 





instructed to use espi- 
onage or to give them- 
selves much concern 
over the question 
whether or not side 
doors were unlocked. 


F It will be 
‘‘Raines Law’? Ye Mem - 
Hotels. ered that 
several years ago, in 
order to relieve some- 
what the strain between 
the rigid Sunday laws 
of the State and the 
Sunday drinking cus- 
toms of a large part of 
the population of the 
metropolis, the so-called 
‘« Raines law’’ was en- 
acted. The purpose of 
this law was to enable 
a large number of sa- 
loons to become in the 
legal sense hotels, and 
in that capacity to do 
business on Sunday. 
These so-called “ Raines 
law hotels” were 








rooms could readily 
partition off a small 
dining-room, buy a few 
tables and sandwiches, 
and thus qualify le- 
gally as restaurants in 
order to sell drinks 
seven days in the week. 


All discus- 
Phe Suet! sion of this 

question 
must keep facts as well 
as theories and princi- 
ples in mind. The 
main fact is that dur- 
ing the past four years 
the smaller part of the 
New York saloons have 
been selling on Sunday 
by virtue of compliance 
with the Raines hotel 
law, and the greater 
part have been selling 
on Sunday by the sim- 
ple plan of purchasing 
indulgence at the mod- 
est rate of five dollars 
a month. Such have 








obliged to have at least 
ten bedrooms, availa- 
ble for lodgers, and al- 
ways, on Sundays, to serve meals with drinks. 
The courts subsequently construed this last pro- 
vision in the most technical sense, so that a single 
stale sandwich suffices to accompany hundreds 
of glasses of beer. Since for most of these sa- 
loons it was not feasible to do a legitimate hotel 
business, the temptation was strong to allow the 
rooms to be rented for gambling and other objec- 
tionable purposes. ‘There are more than twelve 
thousand drinking places in New Y ork, and perhaps 
not far from three thousand of them are technically 
‘‘hotels ’ under the Raines law. Almost every 
thoughtful person, whether in the liquor business 
or out of it, agrees that the Raines law has worked 
badly. The Reform Club, of New York, has come 
to the conclusion that the best present solution of 
the difficulty lies in so changing the Raines law 


MAYOR SETH LOW OF NEW YORK. 


been actual conditions. 
The police force, mean- 
while, in a great city 
like New York, has many and varied duties to per- 
form besides the enforcement of State laws ; and 
if the absolute and literal cessation of the liquor 
traffic on Sunday should be demanded, it would 
seem as if some other agency besides the ordi- 
nary police would have to be created for the 
specific enforcement of this statute. The sub- 
ject is a difficult one, with many phases; and 
those good people who see only one side and de- 
nounce the equally good people who hold a dif- 
ferent opinion are certainly not the wisest stu- 
dents of the problem. Sunday-keeping, from the 
religious standpoint, is a matter of the private 
conscience. From the public standpoint, Sunday-: 
keeping has great importance for two reasons, — 
first, because of the absolute necessity that a day 
of rest should be preserved for the great mass of 











working men and women ; and, second, because 
it is right that a Christian country should care- 
fully promote the order, quiet, and peace that 
belong to Sunday as a day of worship and as an 
essential factor in the moral progress and true 
civilization of the community. 


The sentiment of the State of New 
York at large appears to be strongly 
against any modification of the Sun- 
day laws, and this was expressed by Governor 


Governor 
Odell’s 
Message. 


Odell in his annual message to the Legislature 


last month with clearness and with force; so 
that there is no prospect whatever that the Legis- 
lature will sanction any measure that looks to 
the direct opening of saloons, as such, on Sun- 
day. Governor Odell’s message was an interest- 
ing and notable document on many accounts. 
The governor is particularly strong in his dealing 
with financial and taxation problems, and it has 
been the great object of his policy so to develop 
the other sources of the States’s income as to 
eliminate altogether the direct tax for State pur- 
poses on real estate and personal property. The 
direct tax, this year, for State expenses will be 
at much the smallest rate in the history of New 
York. The tax on corporations, that on the 
liquor business, and some others of an indirect 
nature, are now supplying the State treasury 
with a regular income of more than fifteen mil- 
lion dollars a year. When the State is amply sup- 
plied from these other sources of income, the direct 
taxation of real estate and personal property will 
be limited to municipal and local objects, and New 
York will then be in a good position to take up 
some of the difficult current problems of taxation 
that so many States are now trying to solve. 


One of these questions is the taxation 


Taxation _ i is 7 “ 
Problems, ©f mortgages, which is regarded as 
essentially a second tax upon the same 
property. A bill is now pending in the Legisla- 


ture of New York to abolish the ordinary assess- 
ment of mortgages, substituting therefor a mod- 
erate fee, to be paid in every case upon the filing 
of the mortgage for record. A more difficult 
and important question is the taxation of per- 
sonal property. Thus, last year the total assess- 
ment of personal property in New York City was 
$3,324,095,389, fully five-sixths of which was 
‘sworn off,” so that the actual amount levied 
upon was $550,192,612. Last month the new 
assessment rolls were thrown open, and the an- 
nouncement was made that the total of personal 
property assessed for 1902 was $3,472,785,802. 
Citizens are now appearing in swarms before the 
tax commissioners, and the result will be that 
more than 80 per cent. of the amount will be re- 
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mitted, and that much of what remains will be 
levied against the estates of widows and orphans. 
The personal assessments of some excellent and 
wealthy citizens will be scaled down to a small 
fraction of the value of the furniture and pictures 
in their town houses. As against the $500,- 
000,000 of personal property that pays taxes 
in New York City, is a real estate assessment, 
this year, of $3,122,121,669. With the marked 
changes that have come about in recent years in 
the forms as well as in the distribution of wealth, 
our old methods of taxation have become obsolete, 
and painfully unjust in their operation. 


A _ An absorbing topic of discussion in 
Question ._ ; 
of Railway New York, last month, was the ne- 
Service. cessity of immediate and radical im- 
provement in the New York Central Railroad’s 
means of access to the heart of the city. The 
New Haven road, which has a virtual monop- 
oly of the direct rail traffic between New York 
and New England, enters by the same route. 
These railways use in common the Grand 
Central Station at Forty-second Street, and 
also make joint use for several miles of a four- 
track roadway, some two miles of which passes 
through a tunnel, built thirty years ago, under 
Park (Fourth) Avenue, this tunnel extending 
from about Fiftieth Street to about Ninetieth 
Street. When the tunnel was built, it sufficed for 
the traffic, and the station and yard terminals were 
also ample ; but the increase of business has been 
so constant, and so enormous in the aggregate, 
that for many years past it has been a matter of 
the utmost difficulty to receive and dispatch the 
hundreds of trains entering and leaving the station 
and passing through the tunnel every day. The 
slightest increase of traffic, as on a holiday oc- 
casion or on a summer Saturday, when more 
people than usual are going into the country, has 
thrown the whole system of operation into almost 
hopeless confusion. Of late, the congestion in the 
station and yards has at some time in the course 
of almost every twenty-four hours resulted in the 
stalling of trains for some minutes in the tunnel. 
This has been attended with no small degree of 
danger, for the reason that the vast number of 
engines passing through it keep the tunnel much 
of the time so charged with dense smoke that 
signal lights are often totally hidden, and en- 
gineers are literally obliged, as an official of the 
New York Central road termed it last month, to 
‘¢ feel their way by a sort of instinct.”’ 


On the morning of January 8, a sub- 
urban train that had come in on the 
New Haven road, bringing business 
people to their stores and offices, was obliged to 
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stop just as it was about to emerge from the 
tunnel. Two or three moments later, another 
suburban train which had come from White 
Plains over the Harlem road, running at high 
speed, crashed into the rear car of the standing 
train, with the result that fifteen people were 
almost instantly killed, and thirty-six seriously 
injured, two of whom died shortly afterward. 
Sixteen of the lives lost were those of business 
men, the seventeenth being that of a woman who 
was killed with her husband. It is not necessary 
here to recount any of the harrowing details of 
this distressing accident. At first there was 
some attempt to throw the blame upon the engi- 
neer of the second train; but the public insisted 
upon going into the more fundamental facts. 
It became apparent at once, upon inquiry, that 
for years the tunnel had been used daily under 
conditions perilous in a high degree, and that 
these conditions could in the main have been 
remedied many years ago by the mere expendi- 
ture of what, for so enormously rich a group of 
corporations as use the tunnel, would have been 
an inconsiderable outlay of money. Successive 
grand juries had condemned the tunnel, and 
boards of health had assailed it on the ground of 
its hideously insanitary condition. Yet it would 
appear that the railroad companies had not even 
been careful to avoid the use of bituminous coal in 
their engines, and had been callously indifferent, 
—not merely in the face of the complaints of the 
public, the condemnation of grand juries, and 
the attacks of health boards, but to the daily 
complaints and warnings of their own employees. 


Under circumstances of this sort it 
would be, of course, frivolous in the 
highest degree to divert blame from 
the real culprits to an unfortunate engineer who 
declares that he could not see the signals for the 
smoke. ‘The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany took occasion quite promptly to announce 
sweeping improvements. These changes involve 
the purchase of considerable additional ground 
for enlarged yard space and trackage, the adop- 
tion of electricity as a motive power for suburban 
trains, and the construction of a basement, or 
underground, station for suburban traffic beneath 
the present Grand Central terminal, with tracks 
arranged in the form of a broad loop, so that 
trains may be kept in continuous movement. At 
present, most of the suburban trains are brought 
into the Grand Central Station by means of the 
operation known as the flying switch,—a dan- 
gerous and highly objectionable proceeding where 
a terminal is so full of trains and engines and 
the trackage systein so complicated. There is 
nothing novel or especially difficult in the re- 
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forms that the New York Central has now de- 
termined to make. The problem is, indeed, 
simple, when compared with those that the engi- 
neers of the great underground rapid-transit sys- 
tem have had to meet and overcome in the work 
they are now doing in New York, or when com- 
pared with some that have been mastered and 
overcome by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
in its magnificent project for tunneling under the 
tidal waters of the Hudson estuary, as announced 
in these pages last month, in order to create a 
terminal station in the heart of New York, from 
which the tunnel is further to proceed under the 
East River to accommodate the trains of the 
Long Island Railroad system. 


It would seem as if nothing short of 
forthe the imminent danger that all the di- 
Public. vectors and high officers of the offend- 

ing railroads might be held answerable for fatal ac- 
cidents could impel them to meet an obvious prob- 
lem decisively and with breadth of view. For years 
these gentlemen have hinted in.a mysterious way 
that they were giving deep thought to these mat- 
ters, and have assured the public that it"had only 
to trust in them and wait and all would be de- 
lightful. The New York Central has had to deal 
with much too good-natured and tolerant a public. 
More than any other railroad company in the his- 
tory of America, with one possible exception, it 
has understood how to cultivate good relations in 
politics and to keep the favor of the press. The 
consummate tact with which it has been man- 
aged has made its position too comfortable ; 
and hence the scandalous neglect of improve- 
ments that ought to have been made years ago. 
The main lesson to be learned is the old and 
simple one that without any exceptions whatever 
the corporations that serve the public are abso- 
lutely heartless and soulless, and that they can 
only be kept up to their duty by a sturdy and rude 
assertion of rights on the part of the people. 
The New York Central had been petted, pam- 
pered, and indulged until, with its great financial 
power and its easy dominance in State politics, 
it had lost all wholesome sense of responsibility 
to the public. But asmash-up and the death of 
almost a score of well-known citizens suddenly 
stirs it to action. When the excitement dies 
away it will be rather hard for the New York 
Central to keep its promises and carry out its 
programme of improvement, because it has never 
accustomed itself to doing such things in a sweep- 
ing and thorough way, or to look ahead and pre- 
pare for the future. Constant pressure from 
municipal and State authorities, as well as from 
the newspapers and the traveling public, will be 
needed to get the thing really done. 


The Lesson 
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Every one knows, of course, that the 
directors and officers of the New York 
Central system are men and citizens 
of admirable character. But in their corporate 
capacity they have needed the spur of public 
opinion that was applied last month. In one re- 
gard they have deserved high praise, and that 
has been in their unusual ability to maintain 
good relations with the thousands of men whom 
they employ. They have almost always set a 
good example of fairness, reasonableness, and 
conciliatory methods in dealing with all classes 
of labor. Happily, good relations with employ- 
ees have come to be the current watchword with 
American capitalists and employers in general ; 
and this is one of the best signs of the times. 
In all the history of the labor movement, it 
would be hard to find many incidents to match 
the noteworthy conference recently held in New 
York under the auspices of the National Civic 
Federation to discuss the relations between labor 
and capital and to devise means for the peaceable 
settlement of disputes. Labor leaders, great em- 
ployers, prominent politicians, and eminent clergy- 
men came together face to face and vied with one 
another in the expression of sensible views. The 
sessions were under the presidency of the Hon. 
Oscar 8. Straus, and the principal result was the 
appointment of a great standing committee of 
three dozen members to settle disputes and pre- 
vent strikes. These men, it seems, have all 
accepted. The list is so remarkable that we 
think it well to print it here for record and ref- 
erence : 


Labor 
Conciliation. 


ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC. 


Grover Cleveland ; Cornelius N. Bliss ; Charles Fran- 
cis Adams; Archbishop John Ireland; Bishop Henry 
C. Potter ; Charles W. Eliot, president of the Harvard 
University ; Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago; James H. 
Kckels; John J. McCook; John G. Milburn, Buffalo; 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Oscar S. Straus; 
Ralph M. Easley. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ; John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers; F. P. Sargent, grand master of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; T. J. Shaffer, 
president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers; James Duncan, secretary of 
the Granite Cutters’ Association; Daniel J. Keefe, 
president of the International Association of ’Long- 
shoremen ; Martin Fox, president of the National Iron 
Molders’ Union ; James E. Lynch, president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union; Edward E. Clarke, 
grand conductor, Brotherhood of Railway Conductors; 
Henry White, secretary of the Garment Workers of 
America; Walter MacArthur, editor of the Coast Sea- 
man’s Journal, San Francisco ; James O’Connell, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists. 
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REPRESENTATIVE EMPLOYERS. 


Senator Marcus A. Hanna, Cleveland; Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; S. R. Callaway, American Locomotive Works ; 
Charles Moore, president of the National 'Tool Com- 
pany; J. D. Rockefeller, Jr.; H. H. Vreeland, Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company ; Lewis Nixon, Cres- 
cent Shipyard, Elizabethport, N. J.; James A. Cham- 
bers, president of the American Glass Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; William H. Pfahler, president of the 





HON. OSCAK S. STRAUS. 
(Appointed a member of the Hague tribunal). 


National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway ; Marcus M. Marks, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Clothing Manu- 
facturers ; J. Kruttschnitt, president of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company. 


Already this committee has done some practi- 
cal work. A great strike in the clothing trades 
of New York was imminent last month, and it 
is said to have involved about forty thousand 
persons. Through the agency of the Civic Federa- 
tion’s strike committee, the president of the As- 
sociation of Clothing Manufacturers and the chief 
officer of the Union of Garment Workers were 
brought together, with the result that they 
agreed upon the terms of a compromise, to hold 
good for one year. 


Mr. Straus, who is a conciliator and 
peacemaker by conviction as well as by 
temperament, and who derived much 
satisfaction from this triumph of peaceful meth- 


An Official 
Peace- 
maker, 
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ods in an industrial dispute, was last month ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as one of the four 
American members of the permanent interna- 
tional tribunal established as the result of the 
Hague Peace Conference. He fills the place 
made vacant by the death of the late ex-President 
Harrison. ‘The other three American members 
are Chief Justice Fuller, ex- Attorney-General 
John W. Griggs, and ex-Senator Gray, of Dela- 
ware. Mr. Straus is a lawyer and a diplomat, as 
well as a scholar, author, and man of practical 
affairs, and his appointment as member of the 
Hague tribunal is a most fitting one. He was 
United States minister at Constantinople in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s first term, and went there again 
in the same capacity by appointment of President 
McKinley, in recognition of his especial usefulness. 


Arbitration The Hague tribunal now gains new 
Pan-American Strength and credit by the promised 
Congress. adherence of allhe Central and South 
American powers. The United States and Mex- 
ico were the only American republics that par- 


ticipated in the peace conference that resulted in’ 


the establishment of the permanent court of arbi- 
tration at The Hague ; but last month, in the city 
of Mexico, the accredited delegates of the other 
American republics agreed unanimously that they 
would recommend to their respective govern- 
ments the acceptance of the Hague treaties. A 
majority of the Latin-American republics were 
prepared to go further, and desired the confer- 
ence to adopt at once a plan that would make the 
arbitration of international disputes obligatory. 
An arbitration treaty of this nature, supplemental 
to the voluntary plan, has actually been drawn 
up at Mexico and signed by ten states, the leader- 
ship in the movement being taken by those 
neighbors of Chile which have been so anxious 
to create a situation that would compel the Chil- 
ean Government to arbitrate all pending disputes. 
The object of the Chilean delegation has been to 
gain as much credit as possible for advocacy of 
the Hague plan of voluntary arbitration, in order 
to divert attention from its persistent refusal to 
arbitrate its outstanding disputes, especially the 
territorial controversy with Peru; and Chile has 
been determined, further, to make the compul- 
sory arbitration project of Argentina, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and other powers appear as an extraneous 
affair, not connected with the Pan-American Con- 
ference. In this endeavor it would seem not to 
have been wholly successful. 


The Chile. During December and the early part 
Argentine Of January, the news regarding the 
Boundary. boundary dispute between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic was most bafflingly con- 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 








tradictory. On one day would come the report 
that all had been amicably arranged. The next 
day would come the news that nothing had been 
arranged at all, that armies were mobilizing, and 
that war was momentarily expected. The seem- 
ingly trustworthy dispatches of the middle of 
January were to the effect that the British com- 
missioners to whom the general dispute had been 
referred some years ago had been authorized to 
deal with the fresh points of dispute, and that 
meanwhile both countries would withdraw their 
police from the coveted valleys. We present a map 
herewith that gives some idea of the geograph- 
ical situation, the respective claims, and the par- 
tial adjustment by arbitration. The eastern line 
shows the extent of Chile’s pretensions, and the 
western one represents the assertions of the Ar- 
gentine Government. Portions of the frontier 
that have been definitely agreed upon are shown 
in the extreme north and the extreme south. 
Apropos of the arbitration of South American 
boundary disputes, is to be noted a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Brazil, by the terms of 
which the King of Italy is selecte? as arbitrator 
to fix the line between the colony of British Guiana 
and the territory of the Brazilian Republic. 


tae Reports from Venezuela, last month, 
Venezuelan conveyed the impression that the new 
Situation. yevolution against Dictator Castro, 
under the leadership of the wealthy, picturesque, 
and talented Sefior Manual A. Matos, has been 
growing to formidable dimensions, and will have 
a good chance of success. Matos seems to be 
greatly superior to the average revolutionary 
leader, —representing responsible interests, show- 
ing good organizing ability, and bringing into 
harmony the various scattered and sporadic fac- 
tions of revolt. Thus, the distinct movements 
against Castro of two or three Venezuelan ex- 
presidents and still other leaders are said to have 
readily fallen in line under Matos, who is to be 
proclaimed as provisional president on the first 
favorable opportunity. Meanwhile, one heard 
very little, last month, about the much-mooted 
plans of Germany for coercing Venezuela on ac- 
count of the pecuniary claims of certain German 
citizens ; and it is said that the German Govern- 
ment thinks it well to await the results of Vene- 
zuela’s civil conflict. If Castro should suppress 
the revolution, he would. have to settle with Ger- 
many or take the consequences. If, on the other 
hand, Sefior Matos should succeed, it is likely 
that all foreign complications would be put in the 
way of decent adjustment through diplomatic 
channels. In either case, Germany’s position 


will have been strengthened by a policy of for- 
bearance and delay. 
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Meanwhile, there was never anything 
tangible upon which to base the news- 
paper reports, reiterated through No- 


Germany 
and the 
United States. 


. vember and December, of serious complications 


between Germany and the United States over the 
Venezuelan question. On the contrary, Germany 
had carefully consulted this country regarding 
her possible employment of force, and had shown 
a far more distinct recognition of the Monroe 
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Doctrine than the English have ever been willing 
to admit. While in official circles there was no 
friction and no sense of strained relations, there 
has been a wide dissemination in the newspapers 
of both countries of the sort of statements designed 
to disturb the public mind and stir up sentiments 
of prejudice and ill-will. To give the news- 
papers something more agreeable to talk about, 
and to make the actual good relations between 
the governments more apparent to the public at 
large, the Emperor William hit upon a happy 
expedient. He had some time ago ordered a 
sailing yacht built in a New Jersey shipyard ad- 
jacent to New York Harbor, and this vessel was 
to be ready for launching in February. The 
Emperor asked President Roosevelt if his daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice Roosevelt, would do him the 
honor to perform the ceremony of naming the 
yacht on the occasion of the launching. 


















































PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


The invitation was accepted in the 


The Visit ; ; aie 
of Prinee same cordial way in which it was 
Henry. extended. The incident evidently 


struck a popular chord in both countries ; and 
the Emperor William announced that he was 
sending his brother, Prince Henry, to visit the 
United States as his personal representative on 
the occasion, and that the imperial steam yacht 
Hohenzollern would also cross the Atlantic, to be 
at Prince Henry’s disposal while here. There- 
upon, in turn, the United States Government 
proceeded to express its pleasure in the antici- 
pated visit, and to make arrangements for the 
proper reception of so distinguished a guest. It 
is not the merely personal aspect of an affair of 
this kind that lends interest and importance, but 
its representative quality. Such acts of amenity 
and courtesy do very much to smooth away the 
frictions and prejudices that are more or less in- 
evitable between ambitious modern nations. The 
Emperor’s yacht, which, it is said, will be named 
the Meteor, will probably be launched on February 
25. The prince and his suite will arrive on one of 
the fast German liners, will remain perhaps two 
weeks, and will then return on another of the 
regular passenger ships. The Fohenzollern, on 
account of coal limitations, must make more 
leisurely voyages. Prince Henry, who is three 
and a half years younger than the Emperor and 
his only brother, will be forty years old in Au- 
gust. He was married nearly fourteen years ago 
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to Princess Irene, daughter of a grand duke of 
Hesse, and he has three sons, the eldest being 
almost thirteen years old and the others much 
younger. Prince Henry is an admiral in the 
German navy, and has had much experience at 
sea, especially in Oriental waters, as most readers 
will readily remember. He will be accompanied 
to this country by a party of distinguished mili- 
tary and naval officers as members of his staff, 
and his party will also include Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, imperial secretary of the Navy, and General 
von Plessen, of the German army. Court Mar- 
shal Major-General von Seckendorff will be chief 
of Prince Henry’s personal staff. Apart from 
official and ceremonial functions, these visitors 
will find themselves as cordially welcomed by the 
people of the country as they could possibly wish. 


In some contrast with these exchanges 
of courtesy and friendly sentiment be- 
tween Germany and the United States 
has been the recent bitterness between Germany 
and England as shown in official utterances and 
newspaper discussions. All recent outbursts of 
Continental feeling against England have had, 
of course, some relation to the Boer war. It hap- 
pens that Mr. Chamberlain, several weeks ago, 


Anti-British 
Feeling in 
Germany. 


PRINCE HENRY WITH HIS FAMILY. 





















in defending the British policy of burning the 
Boer farm buildings and establishing the concen- 
tration camps for women and children, had re- 
ferred, in justification, to the conduct of other 
nations, and in particular to that of the Germans 
in the Franco-Prussian War. No offense seems 
to have been intended ; but the Germans do not 
like Mr. Chamberlain, and his remarks elicited a 
vast chorus of angry resentment in Germany. 
Mr. Chamberlain thereupon made a speech or two 
that were deliberately calculated to stir the Ger. 
man wrath to a higher pitch, and Chancellor von 
Bulow answered him in like manner in the Reich- 
stag. The subsequent calming down of the Ger- 
man press seems to have been due to the express 
instructions of the Emperor. ‘The incident is of 
small consequence in itself, but it has served to 
give the English another illustration of the in- 
tensity with which Continental Europe dislikes 
them and their policies. 


ns Another session of the British Par- 
ment, and Com- liament was opened on January 16, 
ing Ceremony. ~ith the attendance of the King and 
Queen in person, and the same brilliant proces- 
sion and gorgeous ceremonials as when the King 
opened the session a yearago. The Speaker and 
members of the House of Commons crowded into 
the hall of the House of Lords to hear the King 
read his address, which was a brief statement of 
the usual perfunctory sort, and as different as pos- 
sible from President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress. ‘The only exceptional incident was one 
that occurred when the King referred to the hu- 
manity of the British troops in South Africa ; 
whereupon it is reported that ‘‘the peers and 
peeresses and high officers of state broke out 
into a long cheer, which was repeated again and 
again.” This, of course, had direct reference to 
the charges that have prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope of British harshness and inhumanity. Lon- 
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ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ, WHO ACCOMPANIES THE PRINCE. 


don has been much absorbed in preparation for 
the coronation, and the peeresses especially have 
had their troubles in connection with the question 
of the exact material and cut of the robes to be 
worn on the great occasion. The King’s health 
seems to be firm, and he continues to give indus- 
trious and minute attention to affairs of State. 
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THE CHESTERFIELD HAMLET. 
LORD ROSEBERY (in leading réle): 
‘The ‘ Party’s’ out of joint :—O curséd spite, 
That ever I was ‘ asked’ to set it right!” 
(Act L., Scene 5, Mr. Punch’s edition.) 
From Punch (London). 


Lord Rosebery’s return to active poli- 
ates ant tics has, of course, made him the 

most observed and talked-about man 
in England, although there is not much evidence 
as yet of his ability to reunite the Liberal forces. 
His speech in the House of Lords in criticism of 
the King’s speech was characteristically brilliant, 
witty, and audacious, having to do chiefly with 
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indictment of the English people for their pursuit 
of luxury, sport, and ease, and a rousing demand 
that the young men of England shall learn to 
ride and to shoot,—in short, that they shall adopt 
something like the ‘‘ strenuous life”’ ideals of the 
American Rough Rider. The indictments of 
philosophical Liberals like Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, and of chivalrous reformers and idealists 
like Mr. Stead, have been much more powerful 
than Kipling’s ; but they are always answered in 
England with the one word ‘‘pro-Boer,” which 
has come to be the bitterest taunt in all the na- 
tion’s history. Mr. Kipling, on the other hand, 
far from being pro-Boer, is the most ferocious of 
the anti-Boers. The only fault he finds with Eng- 
land is that it is too degenerate to fight effectively, 
while men like Mr. Harrison lament because their 
country is too degenerate to be just and wise. 


Is the Lhe general feeling throughout Eng- 
War About to land and the British empire, last 
fnd? month, was that the South African 
war was very near its end. There were many 
rumors of new peace proposals, and these were 
much stimulated by a mysterious visit to London 
of Dr. Kuyper, the prime minister of Holland, 
who was thought to bring certain overtures from 
Kriger and the Boer leaders. While almost al! 
Englishmen, regardless of party, now agree that 
the Boers cannot be accorded any measure of in- 
dependence, it is the common view that they may 
wisely be granted very generous amnesty, with 
liberal financial aid in reéstablishing their farms. 
More than one country would like to receive as 
colonists the tens of thousands of sturdy speci- 
mens of Boer manhood now sequestered in dis- 
tant prison camps, chiefly in Ceylon, St. Helena, 
and Bermuda. Whether or not England will be 
ready to turn all these men loose again in South 
Africa isa matter of conjecture. The past month 
has had ite awane~- Bete 1° t-l oe amhnches 




























has been the new high-tariff project ; and they 
will probably be under discussion for months to 
come. In the German newspapers, however, it 
did not perhaps take so much space, last month, 
as the criticisms of England apropos of the South 
African war. The Emperor’s speech from the 
throne, read at the opening of the Prussian Diet, 
gave a discouraging view of the present economic 
position of the country. It took firm ground 
against the Poles of eastern Prussia. Other topics 
emphasized in the Emperor’s speech were new 
proposals to extend the government railroad sys- 
tem of Prussia, to construct houses for public 
officials, and to elaborate the system of canals 
and waterways. Both the imperial treasury and 
also that of Prussia have found the revenue situ- 
ation difficult, in view of the depression of indus- 
try It is interesting to note that in the German 
income returns, this year, it is shown that Krupp, 
the great gunmaker, is the richest man in the 
country, his yearly income being about $5,000,- 
000. ‘Three or four other people have an income 
approximating $1,000,000. In all ‘Germany, 
there are only sixty-seven persons having an in- 
come in excess of 1,000,000 marks (about $250,- 
000). It is evident that the German system, 
under which railways are government properties, 
has not given such facilities as exist in America 
for the accumulation of large private fortunes. 


The past month has brought fresh evi- 
dences of the remarkable strength of 
the Waldeck- Rousseau ministry, which 
has now lasted considerably longer than any other 
in the history of the French repablic. Prepara- 


In France. 


tions are being made for the general elections, 
and it is evident that the present government is 
in good order for the contest and intends to take 
the aggressive, —demanding the country’s vote of 
confidence on the strength of its excellent record, 
and denouncin® the eoalition of intriguing and 
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the sale of its islands in the West Indies to the 


United States. Its new attitude is due to various 
evidences of opposition among the Danish people 
to the loss of a national possession. The Danish 
islands are not vitally necessary to the United 
States, but it has been the policy of our govern- 
ment to buy them in case they were in the market. 
The international sugar conference reassembled 
at Brussels last month. Doubtless several of the 
European powers would be very glad to repeal 
the bounty laws under which they have devel- 
oped the beet-sugar industry to the point of 
serious overproduction ; but it is hard to secure 
a general agreement against bounties, and no one 
country dares to lead the way. Elsewhere in 
this number we publish from a writer of excep- 
tional qualifications a careful article on the present 
status and condition of Turkey. The Macedonian 
troubles continue, although nothing very critical 
happened last month. The political condition of 
Bulgaria has been more disturbed than usual. 
The Socialists have been making the government 
extremely uncomfortable in the Belgian Chamber. 


The most important news from China 
last month was that of the return of 
the Chinese imperial court to Peking, 
which happened on January 7. The exodus of 
the Chinese imperial party occurred nearly a 
year and a half ago, on August 15, 1900, just as 
the allied foreign troops were entering the city. 
The return took the form of a carefully arranged 
ceremonial procession, with foreigners especially 
welcome. ‘The old Empress Dowager is still in 
The prospects of Chinese gov- 
ernmental reform are not wholly bright. The 
Russian ambassador, M. Lessar, has not been 
finding it easy to secure Chinese assent to the 
terms of the proposed Manchurian treaty. The 
plans for a great American bank to represent our 
government in China and the Orient have been 
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Far East. 




















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 20, 1901, to January 19, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 6.—Both branches reassemble after the holi- 
day recess, but adjourn on the announcement of the 
death of Senator Sewell, of New Jersey. 

January 7.—The Senate adopts a resolution providing 
for an investigation of the alleged relations between 
the transcontinental railroads and the Panama Canal 
Company....The House 
begins debate on the Ni- 
caragua Canal bill. 

January 8.—The Sen- 
ate passes the bill to re- 
fund to the Republic of 
Mexico $412,572.70, fraud- 
ulently paid on the 
Weyl and La Abra 
claims.... The House 
continues debate of the 
Nicaragua Canal bill. 








January 9.—The Sen- 
ate, in executive session, 
confirms the nominations 
of Leslie M. Shaw, of 
Iowa, to be Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Henry 
C. Payne, of Wisconsin, 
to be Postmaster-General....The House passes the Ni- 
caragua Canal bill by a vote of 307 to 2, Messrs. 
Fletcher (Dem., Miss.) and Lassiter (Dem., Va.) voting 
in the negative. ; 

January 10.—The House considers a bill to establish 
a permanent census bureau, which is finally committed 
to the Committee on Census, with directions to report a 
bill putting the employees of the bureau under the civil- 
service law. 

January 13.—The Senate discusses the bill to create a 
Department of Commerce....The House considers the 
pension-appropriation bill. 











THE LATE SENATOR SEWELL, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


Wakeman, at the port of New York, from office....The 
resignation of Judge Humphreys, of the First Circuit 
Court of Hawaii, is forwarded to Washington. 

December 21.—President Roosevelt, through the Sec- 
retary of War, reprimands Lieutenant-General Miles 
for commenting on the findings of the Schley Court of 
Inquiry....Secretary Long, of the Navy Department, 
approves the findings of the Schley Court of Inquiry 
and dissolves the court. 

December 24.—Secretary Long dismisses Edgar 8. 
Maclay, author of a “History of the United States 
Navy,” from his position in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

December 31.—Governors and attorney-generals of the 
States of Minnesota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, in conference at Helena, Mont., agree 
on a plan of united action in opposition to the Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern merger. 

January 1.—Mayor Seth Low and the other new city, 
county, and borough officers of the Greater New York 
take office.... A new code of laws goes into effect in the 
District of Columbia. 

January 2.—Governor Hunt sends a message to the 
Porto Rican Legislature reporting marked prosperity. 

January 4.—The Panama Canal Company’s offer to 
sell its property and franchises to the United States 
Government for $40,000,- 
000 is submitted to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


January 6.—President 
Roosevelt accepts the 
resignations of Secretary 
Gage, of the Treasury 
Department, and Post- 
master-General Smith. 


r 


January 7.—President 
Roosevelt grants Admir- 
al Schley’s request that 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND, DR. ZEMP. 


or Miguel Gener, of Havana, Cuba, is suspended from 
office by Governor-General Wood, pending an investi- 
gation by Civil Governor Nufiez. 

January 9.—Democratic members of the Kentucky 
Legislature nominate ex.-Gov. James B. McCreary for 
United States Senator. 

January 11.—Lewis Nixon succeeds Richard Croker 
as chairman of the Tammany Hall finance Committee. 

January 14.—Republican members of the Iowa Legis- 
lature nominate Senator William B. Allison for a sixth 
consecutive term, and Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver to 
succeed himself at the expiration of his appointive term 
.... The Maryland Legislature elects Arthur P. Gorman 
(Dem.) to the United States Senate. 

January 15.—Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, takes 
the oath of office as Postmaster-General....The Ohio 
Legislature reélects Senator Joseph B. Foraker (Rep.). 

January 16.—Albert B. Cummins (Rep.) is inaugu- 
rated as governor of Iowa, succeeding Leslie M. Shaw, 
named as Secretary of the Treasury. 

January 18.—The Isthmian Canal Commission makes 
its report to President Roosevelt on the Panama Canal 
Company’s offer to sell its holdings to the United States 
for $40,000,000. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


December 21.—A revolution in Venezuela is headed 
by General Mendoza. 

December 22.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 184 to 58, passes a bill for the gradual abolition 
of the duty on flour and bread. 

December 23.—The Japanese budget shows a surplus 
of about $23,750,000....A new ministry is formed in 
western Australia. 
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December 24.—Mr. Jasper Tully, M.P., and Mr. J. O. 
O’Donnell, M.P., are sentenced to one month’s and two 
months’ imprisonment, respectively, for taking part in 
a meeting called to incite Irish tenants not to pay rents. 

December 26.—The cabinet differences over the Japa- 
nese budget are adjusted by the mediation of Marquis 
Ito; the budget is withdrawn for redrafting. 

December 27.—The Colombian Government troops de- 
feat the revolutionists under General Marin at Honda, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, 400 men being killed in the 
battle....The Bulgarian cabinet resigns. 

December 31.—Sefior Tomas Estrada Palma (see page 
167) is chosen president of Cuba, having 55 electors, as 
against 8 electors for Gen. Bartolome Maso ; the follow- 
ing civil governors are elected : Perez, in the province 
of Pinar del Rio; Nufiez, in Havana; Lecuona, in 
Matanzas ; Gomez, in Santa Clara; Recio, in Puerto 
Principe, and Echeverria, in Santiago. 

January 2.—King Carlos of Portugal opens the Cortes 
with a speech. 

January 4.—On account of labor troubles martial 
law is proclaimed at Barcelona by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

January 7.—The Emperor and Empress Dowager of 
China reénter Peking. 

January 8.—Captain Carina, of the Austrian cavalry, 
charged with divulging military secrets to the French 
Government, is tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for four and one-half years, with loss of 
nobility and perpetual banishment....The German Im- 
perial Reichstag and the Prussian Diet are opened.... 
President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, is reélected for a term 
of four years. 





OBVERSE OF THE NEW BRITISH COINAGE, BEARING THE 
HEAD OF KING EDWARD. 


January 9.—The German budget for 1902 shows a 
deficit of 70,000,000 marks ($17,500,000). 

January 11.—The Chilean Congress authorizes a loan 
of $12,500,000. 

January 13.—Hostility to Lord Rosebery is manifested 
at a meeting of British Liberals in London. 

January 14.—M. de Witte’s report on Russian finances 
shows favorable conditions. 










































January 16.—King Edward opens the British Parlia- 
ment in person. 

January 17.—An irade is promulgated by the Turkish 
Government confirming the concession to the German 
Anatolia Railway Company, but declaring against 
Koweit as a terminus. 

January 19.—The Venezuelan insurgents renew ac- 
tive operations at Curacoa. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 20.—The Pan-American Congress at Mexico 
adopts a recommendation for the establishment of a 
Pan-American bank, with branches at important com- 
mercial centers in North and South America....The 
Italian minister of foreign affairs, Sig- 
nor Prinetti, declaresin theSenate that 
claims against the United States for the 
lynching of Italian subjects will be vig- 
orously prosecuted. 

December 21.—The Argentine Govern- 
ment recallsits minister from Chile.... 
The commander of the British gunboat 
at Koweit, on the Persian Gulf, hauls 
down the Turkish flag from the resi- 
dence of Sheikh Mubarak, replacing it 
with the sheikh’s own flag, as a token 
of independence. 

December 23.—It is announced that 
Chile and Argentina have agreed to sub- 
mit their differences to the arbitration 
of Great Britain. 

December 25.—A modus vivendi is 
established between Chile and Argen- 
tina ; the Argentine minister postpones 
his departure from Chile. 

December 27.—The Brazilian Senate 
approves of the agreement for the de- 
limitation of the boundary between 
British Guiana and Brazil....The draft 
of the new commercial treaty between 
Russia and Italy is signed at St. Peters- 
burg....The Marquis Ito of Japan is 
received by King Edward of England. 

December 28.—Relations between Ger- 
many and Venezuela become strained. 

December 30.—The German ambas- 
sador at Washington.gives satisfactory 
assurances to the United States regard- 
ing Germany’s action in Venezuela. 

December 31.—Expiration of the mo- 
dus vivendi regarding lobster-fishing on the French 
shore of Newfoundland. 

January 4.—M. Deleassé, the French minister of for- 
eign affairs, announces that an agreement has been 
reached between Italy and France on Mediterranean 
questions....An edict issued by the Empress Dowager 
of China commands the resumption of friendly rela- 
tions with the foreign ministers at Peking. 

January 8.—Sir Thomas Holdick, of the British tri- 
bunal to decide the Argentine-Chilean dispute, is 
ordered to South America. 


January 9.—The delegates from Chile to the Pan- 
American Congress at Mexico deliver a memorandum 
to the Mexican finance minister and to the United 
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CHANCELLOR VON BULOW OF 
GERMANY. 








States delegation, announcing their purpose to with- 
draw from the congress if compulsory arbitration is 
voted. 

January 10.—A member of the German Reichstag 
makes a viclent attack on Mr. Chamberlain, and is re- 
buked by Chancellor von Biilow. 

January 14.—President Roosevelt appoints Whitelaw 
Reid, of New York, to be special ambassador of the 
United States at the coronation of King Edward VIL. ; 
Gen. James H. Wilson is chosen to represent the United 
States army, and Capt. Charles C. Clark to represent 
the United States navy....Oscar S. Straus, of New 
York, is appointed a member of the Hague arbitration 
tribunal, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of ex- 
President Harrison. 

January 15.—A general arbitration 
plan, recognizing the principles of the 
Hague convention, is signed by fifteen 
delegations to the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Mexico, the Chilian delegates 
refusing to sign. 

January 17.—The Pan-American Con- 
gress adopts the plan of compulsory 
arbitration, and also the Hague agree- 
ment. 

January 18.—A conference of Boer 
leaders is held at The Hague. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

December 19.—Major Bridgford, with 
200 men, is attacked by 300 Boers under 
Britz, and overwhelmed at Begin-der- 
Lyn, in Transvalia....Colonel Park is 
attacked at Nylstroom, and loses 7 
men killed and 6 officers and 18 men 
wounded. 

December 20.—Colonel Damant is at- 
tacked by the Boers under Botha at 
Tafelkop ; his troops are very severely 
handled, 2 officers and 20 men being 
killed, and Colonel Damant, 2 officers, 
and 17 men wounded; Boers then re- 
tire, taking the two British guns with 
them, before Colonel Remington’s ad- 
vance,...Trial of Commandant Scheep- 
ers begins at Graaf Reinet; thirty 
charges are preferred against him. 

December 21.—The trial of Scheepers 
is suspended, owing to illness of the 
prisoner. 

December 23.—Since December 16, 45 
Boers are reported killed, 25 wounded, 310 captured, 
and 35 surrendered. 

December 25.—General De Wet, with about 1,000 
Boers, attacks and captures the camp of Imperial Yeo- 
manry at Tweefontein ; 6 officers, including the com- 
mander (Major Williams), and 55 men are killed, and 8 
officers and 50 men are wounded ; 4 officers and 246 men 
are captured, but are released. A gun and a pom-pom 
fall into the hands of the Boers. 

December 27.—The trial of Scheepers is resumed. 

January 6.—British troops near Bloemfontein kill 11 
and capture 35 men of a Boer commando. 

January 7.—Lord Kitchener reports losses by the 
Somerset Light Infantry in a fight at Amersfoort. 





















January 11.—Forty Boers are captured by British 
troops twenty miles northwest of Ermelo. 

January 19.—Lord Kitchener confirms the death sen- 
tence passed on Commandant Scheepers. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 20 —The first locomotive reaches Port Flor- 
ence, the terminus of the Uganda Railway on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza....Fourteen persons are killed in a 
railroad accident near Paderborn, Westphalia. 

December 21.—President Hutin, of the Panama Canal 
Company, resigns, and the board of directors is em- 
powered by the stockholders to sell the company’s prop- 
erties to the United States on the basis of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission’s estimate .... There is rioting in 
Budapest, Hungary, between the unemployed and the 


police. 
December 22.—The burning of the public market at 
Zacatecas, Mexico, causes the death of 45 persons.... 


The inhabitants of the island of Crete celebrate the 
anniversary of Prince George’s arrival....President 
Loubet unveils Baudin’s statue in Paris. 

December 23.—A train on the Liverpool Electric Over- 
head Railway is burned up in a tunnel; six people lose 
their lives....The export of horses and mules is pro- 
hibited in Buenos Ayres....An electric car jumps the 
track between Allentown and Coopersburg, Pa., at a 
sharp curve, killing six people. 

December 24.—In an engagement with Filipino in- 
surgents near Dapado, Samar, Company F, of the Ninth 
United States Infantry, loses seven men killed and four 
wounded ; the insurgent chiefs on the island of Bohol 
surrender, with their guns. 

December 26.—The United States Navy Department 
takes steps toward the adoption of wireless telegraphy 
on war ships.....The Zionist Congress is opened at 
Basle, Switzerland. 

December 27.—Over five thousand persons attend 
the annual meeting of the Indian National Congress at 
Calecutta....Much damage is done in Southern Cali- 
fornia by a wind and sand storm of unusual severity. 

December 28.—The United States battleship Missowri 
is launched at Newport News, Va. 

December 30.—The International Socialist Bureau 
meets at Brussels. 

January 1.—M. Robert Lebaudy gives the sum of 
$1,000,000 to establish a French industrial school in con- 
nection with the University of Chicago. ...Czar Nicholas 
of Russia and President Loubet of France exchange 
New-Year’s greetings. 

January 2.—It is announced that King Edward has 
received a gift of $1,000,000, to be used for a sanatorium 
for consumptives. 

January 3.—Miss Alice Roosevelt, the President’s old- 
est daughter, is formally presented to Washington so- 
ciety at a White House ball. 

January 4.—A corporation is formed at Washington 
to hold in trust Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,- 
000 for advanced scientific research, originally intended 
to be administered by the Government. 

January 6.—The United States battleship Illinois 
rests in the New Orleans floating dry dock, having a 
displacement of 12,000 tons....Nineteen lives are lost in 
a collision of a British and a Spanish steamer off the 
Portuguese coast....Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler is 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





HIS 


WHO CELEBRATED 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY ON JANUARY 10, 


REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D., 


(1t is said that 200,000,000 copies of Dr. Cuyler'’s sermons have 
been printed, and more than 4,000 articles from his pen 
have appeared in the religious press. Many of these have 
been translated into foreign languages. This portrait is 
from Dr. Cuyler’s latest photograph, never before pub- 
lished.) 


chosen president of Columbia University by unanimous 
vote of the trustees (see page 170). 

January 8.—A rear-end collision of local trains in the 
Park Avenue tunnel of the New York Central Railroad 
in New York City causes the death of 17 persons and 
serious injuries to many others. 

January 9.—The appointment of a Papal Commission 
on Modern Questions Concerning Holy Writ, to consist 
of Cardinals Parocchi, Segna, and Vives Tuto, is an- 
nounced at Rome....The Empress Dowager of China 
gives an audience in the most sacred hall of the Forbid- 
den City....The purposes of the Carnegie Institution 
are announced at Washington. 


January 10.—The German income returns show that 
Herr Krupp, the gun manufacturer, is the richest man 
in the empire, having an annual income of 20,000,000 
marks ($5,000,000) or more. 


January 14.—The Filipino insurgent, Colonel Mari- 
sigan, of Batangas Province, surrenders to General 
Bell with 240 armed men. 
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January 16.— An in- 
quest concerning the 
deaths of persons killed 
in the New York Central 
tunnel wreck, on Janu- 
ary 8, is begun in New 
York City....Chilpan- 
cingo, the capital of the 
State of Guerrero, Mexi- 
co, is visited by an earth- 
quake which destroys 
many buildings ; several 
lives are lost. 

January 17.—Rev. Hen- 
ry Hopkins, D.D., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is elected 
to the presidency of Wil- 
liams College. 





OBITUARY. 
December 20. —Col. 


THE LATE CLARENCE KING. 
Richard J. Hinton, ed- . 
itor and author, 71.... William N. Pethick, an American 
who was for many years confidential secretary to Li 
Hung Chang. 


December 21.—John J. Valentine, president of the 
Wells-Fargo Express Company, 61. 

December 22.—Justice David McAdam, of the Su- 
preme Court, New York City, 63. 

December 23.—William Ellery Channing, author, of 
Concord, Mass., 83....Mrs. Jennie C. Croly (‘‘ Jennie 
June’’), journalist and author, of New York City, 72. 
....Edward Onslow Ford, English sculptor, 49....Sir 
Joseph Henry Gilbert, English agricultural chemist, 84. 

December 24.—Clarence King, first chief of the United 
States Geological Survey, 60....George D. Roberts, 
well-known Western mining man, 73....Rev. Benjamin 
¥F.. Bradford, D.D., of Upper Montclair, N. J., 82. 

December 25.—George B. Swain, state treasurer of 
New Jersey, 66... Jacques Francois Henri Fouquier, 
French publicist, 63. 

December 26.—Gov. John R. Rogers, of Washington, 
73....Augustus Lovanzo Allen, one of the original trus- 
tees of Vassar College, 93....Sir Joseph Noel Paton, 
English painter, 80. 

December 27.—United States Senator William J. Sew- 
ell, of New Jersey, 66....Capt. Richard P. Leary, U.S.N., 
first American governor of Guam, 59....William F. 
Cochran, prominent business man and philanthropist 
of Yonkers, N. Y., 69. 

December 28.—Rear- Admiral Francis Asbury Roe, 
U.S.N., retired, 78 ...David Law, British etcher and 
water-color painter, 65. 

December 30.—Frank H. Peavey, one of the best- 
known grain men in the United States, 51.... William 
H. H. Cowles, of Wilkesborough, N. C., ex-Congress- 
man, and officer of the Confederate army, 61. 

January 1.—Rev. John Wesley Beach, D.D., formerly 
President of Wesleyan University, 74. 

January 2.—Rev. Nelson B. Randall, D.D., of East 
Orange, N. J., Baptist evangelist, 64. 


January 3.—W. H. Seamans, adjutant-general of 


California, 69....Silas H. Moore, prominent business 
man of Chicago, 71. 
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January 4.—Rev. Joseph Pullman, D.D., of Stamford, 
Conn., 62. 

January 5.—Joseph B. Polk, a veteran actor, of Balti- 
more, 61..:.Mrs. Catharine Bowden, of Stroudsburg, 
Pa., daughter of a Revolutionary soldier, 89. 


January 6.—Jean de Bloch, Russian political econo- 
mist, and author of ‘‘The War of the Future,” 67.... 
Edward Clark, architect of the national Capitol. 80. 


January 7.—Elbridge S. Brooks, of Somerville, Mass., 
writer and historian, 55....George N. Wiswell, a lead- 
ing Wisconsin Republican, 50....Col. Samuel N. Hoyt, 
of Washington, D. C., a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil wars, 80. 

January 8.—Marcellus Hartley, manufacturer, of New 
York City, 74....Gen. Francis J. Herron, distinguished 
Union commander in the Civil War, 65..... Alfred 
Moore, of Chicago, an authority on criminal law, 52.... 
John Brett, English artist. 

January 9.—John Longking, author of many books 
on Methodism, 96. 

January 11.—Horace Elisha Scudder, of Cambridge, 
Mass., author and a for- 
mer editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 63. 

January 12.—Rev. Ed- 
win Harwood, D.D., of 
New Haven, Conn., 79. 

January 13.—Henry C. 
Bigelow, President of the 
Citizens’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Bos- 
ton, 68....W.O. Perkins, 
musical composer, of 
Boston, 61....William 
Fife, Sr., yacht builder, 
of Scotland, 79. 

January 14.—John 
Howard Bryant, of 
Princeton, Il., brother of 
William Cullen Bryant, 
94....Gen. S. G. Griffin, 
of Keene, N. H., Civil War veteran, 77....William Mar- 
shall Scribner, author of penmanship copybooks, 77.... 
Rev. George M. K. Steele, D.D., formerly principal of 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., 78. 

January 15.—Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 63. 

Jaruary 16.—John V. S. Ovdie, Secretary of the New 
York Yacht Club, 57. 

January 17.—Prof. James Cooke Van Benschoten, of 
Wesleyan University, 74....Capt. Jcseph Ellsworth, ot 
Bayonne, N. J., well-known yachtsman, 71....Alfred 
Hudson Guernsey, for twenty years an editorial writer 
on Harper’s Magazine, 84. 

January 18.—Sir Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett, English 
publicist, 52....Philippe Marchetti, the Italian com- 
poser, 71....John Appleton Brown, the artist, 58. 





THE LATE MRS. CROLY. 
(** Jennie June.’’) 


January 19.—Joseph Burke, once a well-known vio- 
linist, 87.... Rev. H. K. Hines, D.D., of Portland, Ore., 
74....Judge William H. Dewitt, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Montana bar....Col. De Lancey Floyd-Jones, 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, 76. 















** Have some- 


thing with us.”—From the Journal (New York). 





JOHN BULL AND GERMANY (to Uncle Sam): 


“Back, impostor! Iam the real friend !”—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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JOHN BULL: 
THE NEW BROTHERHOOD OF STRENUOSITY. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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A SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENT. 


THE GERMAN: “ Well, uncle, does this convince you that 
I don’t intend to grab any land on your continent?” 


From the Journal (Detroit). 














PRESIDENT CASTRO OF VENEZUELA IS READY FOR GERMANY! KEEPING AN EYE ON THE GERMAN. 
From El Hijo del Ahuizote (City of Mexico). From the North American (Philadelphia). 











SOME CARTOONS ON INTERNATIONAL TOPICS. 
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HURRY IT THROUGH. 


THE Crown: ‘‘I wish you fellows would hurry up that 
job you have on hand in South Africa. How can I havea 
pleasant coronation with that business still in progress ?”’ 

From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











GChamverian 7 


Von BiLow (to Cham- 
berlain): “It’s a good 
thing you are doing that 
unofficially! When my 
turn comes I can serve 
you officially.” 


From Kladderadatsch 
(Berlin). 
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THE INSULT TO GERMANIA AND WHAT CAME TO THE AGGRESSOR 
(CHAMBERLAIN).—From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


The cartoons on this page 
are reproduced as random se- 
lections from a great number 
that have been appearing in 
Germany in bitter execration 
of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Hard feeling against 
a foreign nation has seldom 
been shown so unrestrainedly 
in caricature as-of late in Ger- 
many against the English. 
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(as a beggar, accom- 
panied by Chamberlain) : “I have the 
honor, gracious lady, to wish you pleas- 


**No creature was ever killed so humanely as this 
Fortuna: “No begging allowed oe,” said 
Be off with you!” 

From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





his Christmas goose alive. 






































THE HAGUE PEACE COURT SHOULD CHAIN 
UP THIS MAD DOG CHAMBERLAIN AS ITS 
FIRST BUSINESS. 


From Humoristische Blitter (Vienna). 


MR. CRAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


Chamberlain. And here he has roasted 








From Lustige Blitter (Bertin). 











SOME CARTOONS ON INTERNATIONAL TOPICS. 


















THE FALLING HOUSE OF BRITISH EMPIRE.—From Il Papagallo (Bologna). 


(This cyrious Italian cartoon intends to convey the idea that England’s empire is about to be destroyed through the just 
execration of the other nations.) 
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A SWISS VIEW OF THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. THE CEMETERY OF THE NATIONS. 
HEKOD: **Good-morning, colleague!” “To the others their fate is allotted; they rest in honor 
CHAMBERLAIN (contemptuously): ‘Miserable bungler! and peace, But bury deep the power of England; it rests in 
Don't call me colleague!” nation-slaughter and shame.” 








From Nebelspalter (Zurich). From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 
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APPARENTLY CASUAL. 


JOE CHAMBERLAIN: “ Why, if it bain’t Mr. Kriiger! Who'd ’a’ thought it? I'd ’a 
*knawed’ ee anywhere!” 





Krt'Ger: “To be sure, now, if it bain’'t Joe! Yew bain’t 
is changed a bit!” 












: Joe: **Only to fancy us meetin’ casual like, and in the WHAT UNCLE SAM IS COMING TO. 
same public ’ouse, too!” 
KrtiGer: “It’s a hact o’ Providence, it is—an’ nuthin’ The make-up of ‘Brother 
else!”’ Jonathan’? would have to be 
("Some of the greatest peaces, the greatest settlements materially reconstructed if this 
in the world’s history, have begun in an apparently casual sort of thing goes on. 
meeting in a neutral inn.’’—Lord Rosebery, at Chesterfield, 
December 16, 1901.)—From the Budget (Westminster). From the Bulletin (Sydney). 
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“Oh, sir, please, sir, do let us young = a 
Hanglo-Saxons stand shoulder to 
shoulder agin the world. Think of our QUITE CASUAL, OF COURSE. 
common tongue! Think of that there Some one mi 
. é x ght come along. 
Mayflower! Oh, sir, sir, ain’t blood g 
thicker than water?” _ (It has been suggested that Lord Rosebery, having placed his services at the 
Brother Jonathan guesses the At-lan- disposal of the country, might be induced to go to Holland as a peace commis- 
tic is not com-posed of blood. sioner. He might meet somebody there, quite casually, of course.) 


From the Bulletin (Sydney). From the Budget (Westminster). 











LESLIE MORTIER SHAW: 


HIS CAREER—FROM FARM IIAND TO SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY—THE OPEN SECRET OF HIS POWER. 


a 


BY JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 


I. 


HE invitation extended to Governor Shaw, 
of Iowa, to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
was even more of a surprise to the governor 
himself than to his friends. He had planned 
extensive improvements on his house in Denison, 
and latterly had been counting the days that 
must intervene before his release from cares of 
state and his return to the old home life put 
behind him four years before. Then, like a clap 
of thunder on a clear day, came a message from 
Senator Allison, informing him of President 
Roosevelt’s desire that he should assume the port- 
folio resigned by Secretary Gage. Evincing the 
keenest appreciation of the honor done him and 
the confidence reposed in him by President 
Roosevelt, he also realized the sacrifice his ac- 
ceptance of the trust would involve—including a 
serious depletion of his small private fortune, and, 
besides, the giving up of much that a man of 
his simple tastes and habits cannot well afford to 
lose. But the consideration that weighed most 
with him was the duty he owed his party and 
the country, and the large opportunities the posi- 
tion would afford him for future usefulness. 

This happening of the unexpected is a striking 
feature of the career of Leslie Mortier Shaw. 
Boy and man, he had ever gone on making plans, 
and doing his level best to put them into opera- 
tion, only to find, again and again, that a larger 
plan included him. And in every instance he 
had philosophically and cheerfully accepted the 
larger plan as fate—or ‘ Providence.” In his 
career we see exemplified the gospel preached by 
Lowell : 

“Tn life’s small things be resolute and great, 

To keep thy muscles trained. Knowest thou when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 

*I find thee worthy; do this deed for me?’”’ 

In 1869, young Leslie Shaw, at the age of 
twenty-one, seeing large opportunities in the then 
far West, quit farming and school-teaching in 
Vermont, and started for the Red River valley 
of the north. Stopping off to see an uncle near 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, Fate tempted him to a job 


of corn-husking. That done, he sat down to 
plan the next move he should make, when along 
came a school trustee, looking for some one who 
could teach a winter school. Alternately teach- 
ing and working on a farm, he studied early and 
late preparing for college. He entered Cornell 
College, at Mount Vernon, in 1870. Long 
before his graduation his funds ran low, and he 
was deep in plans for ‘‘ raising the wind’’ when 
there sailed in upon him a nuseryman in search 
of a young man who could sell fruit trees to the 
farmers of western Iowa. By teaching and sell- 
ing fruit trees, and by close application to his 
student-work, he was enabled to graduate with 
his class in 1874, and, two years later, from the 
lowa College of Law in Des Moines. 

Meantime Fate, or ‘¢ Providence,” had selected 
Denison as his future home; and, happily for 
him, was rearing in that village a young girl, 
named Alice Crawshaw, who was to be his wife. 
The hard experience forced upon him while a 
student of books made him a shrewd student of 
men, and it was not long before the thrifty young 
Vermonter was prominent at the Crawford County 
bar, in local financial circles, on the school board, 
and in the Methodist church and Sunday-school. 

Not until 1896 was his interest in politics fully 
aroused. Early in that year Fate came to him in 
the substantial shape of William Jennings Bryan, 
and challenged him to enter the lists as a cham- 
pion of the single standard of values. Mr. Bryan’s 
Denison speech, to him strangely illogical, won over 
many to the double standard and caused many 
more to waver. ‘To counteract its effect, a busi- 
ness men’s meeting was held in Denison, and he 
was the principal speaker. Instead of resorting to 
books on finance, and to the speeches sent out by 
the Republican Congressional Committee as con- 
venient coaches for young campaigners, the Den- 
ison man drew on his own varied experiences as 
boy and man, as farm hand, land-broker, land- 
owner, banker, and lawyer. He made charts 
showing the fluctuation of prices of farm products 
and merchandise during the period traversed by 
Mr. Bryan; tnese he exhibited, and upon these he 
based his argument. His speech was an event in 
Denison, as it proves to have been in his own life 
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history and in the history of his State and country. 
It verified the call he had felt ever since Mr. 
Bryan’s visit—an undeniable call to preach the 
gospel of sound money. 

The triumphal course of the Denison man as 
he traversed the State of Towa that fall may be 
traced by the increased Republican vote in coun- 
ties where his voice was heard. 

The campaign safely over, Mr. Shaw returned 
to his business affairs and his law practice, and 
was seen no more of men until the following 
summer. 


CAMPAIGN FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP. 


In 1897 there was contention among the 
Republican factions over the forthcoming nom- 
ination for governor. A month before the State 
convention was held the name of Leslie M. Shaw 
had scarcely been mentioned as a gubernatorial 
possibility. One morning, Mr. Clarkson’s State 
Register mysteriously advised its readers to ‘‘ keep 
an eye on Shaw.” ‘*Who’s Shaw?” was the 
inquiry of many a reader. Many another who 
had heard the man speak accepted the suggestion 
and passed it on. Out of the fierce contention 
and chaos of the Cedar Rapids convention emerged 
“that man Shaw,” the surprise of the campaign 
of 1896, enthusiastically proclaimed by all the can- 
didates and factions as the logical candidate of 
the party of sound money for Governor of the 
State. 

The campaign of 1897 was without a parallel 
in the political history of Iowa. The old wheel- 
horses and the young spellbinders of the party 
did all that was expected of them, but they real- 
ized that the burden of the campaign rested upon 
their candidate. It was almost a one-man cam- 
paign. Calls for the new leader came from every 
town in the State. Immense audiences greeted 
him everywhere. His speeches, fresh, unique, 
rich in humor and homely illustration, loaded with 
statistics logically applied, carried conviction to 
the wavering and brought consternation to the 
champions of the double standard. 

In his reserves of physical and mental strength 
the candidate was a surprise to everybody—to 
himself perhaps more than any one else. Appar- 
ently not robust, though far from being a weak- 
ling physically, he nearly wore out the robust 
committeemen and husky young reporters who 
followed him over the State. Let me recall a 
sample day’s work done near the close of the 
campaign. First, he made an afternoon speech 
in the open air at Indianola, speaking for over 
two hours. He was then driven to Des Moines, 
eighteen miles distant. In the evening he spoke 
at the opera house for more than an hour,and was 
then driven to an auditorium a mile away, where 





he made—what a reporter who had been with him 
from the first pronounced—the best speech of the 
day,if not of the campaign, and not in any respect 


a repetition of any previous speech. Old cam- 
paigners know what such a day’s work means. 
And yet this man came out of his campaign for 
the governorship actually rested by the ‘: vaca- 
tion” he had given himself. 

From that time on Fate kept her new favorite in 
constant training for future service, and kept the 
public well informed as to his progress. Calls 
came to him from the East and from the West. 
Few are the large cities of the country in which 
his voice has not been heard, and every one of 
his speeches has been reported as the event of the 
occasion. However brilliant the array of orators, 
he has never been outclassed, for he is unique— 
a class by himself. 

Though he has made many speeches since, yet 
it may be said with truth that his career of un- 
conscious preparation for the greater service to 
which he has since been called reached a grand 
climax when, on the hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the seat of federal govern- 
ment at Washington—December 12, 1900— 
Governor Shaw had for an audience the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet, the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the federal judiciary, the gov- 
ernors of many States, and a great concourse of 
citizens and visitors. His theme, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the States during the Century,’’ was an 
inspiring one, and the orator rose to the theme 
and the occasion. In future ‘*World’s Best Ora- 
tions” this anniversary effort will surely be 
accorded a prominent place. It was this address 
which drew from President McKinley the remark, 
in substance, that he had never before found a 
man who could crystallize statistics into poetry. 

But with all these honors heaped upon him, it 
nevertheless seemed as though Fate had only 
been flirting with her new favorite. One place 
of honor after another was closed to him, and in 
several instances he himself closed the door. 


A NATIONAL FIGURE. 


It was but natural that Governor Shaw, having 
acquired a national reputation, should aspire to a 
seat in the United States Senate. But when his 
first opportunity came he would not avail him- 
self of the support of his friends, because their 
support, if successful, would result in the dis- 
placement of his old friend Senator Gear. When 
finally the opportunity of his lifetime came, 
through the death of John H. Gear, he deliber- 
ately proceeded to make an appointment which 
forever shut himself out of the Senate—that of 
Representative Dolliver, the youngest of the can- 
didates for the vacant seat, a resident of the gov- 
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HON. LESLIE MORTIER SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


ernor’s own district, and already recognized at 
home and abroad as a sound statesman and a 
brilliant orator. 

The lower house of Congress offered a scarcely 
less promising career to a man of Governor Shaw’s 
gifts and attainments. He could easily have 
arranged to succeed Representative Dolliver; but, 
instead, he threw his influence for his friend and 
former law partner, Judge Conner, to whom the 





selection was known to mean nothing less than 
the opening of a new career. 

The Iowa campaign of 1901 was preceded by 
a sharp contest among Republicans for the guber- 
natorial nomination. As the contest became 
more and more heated, the pressure on Governor 
Shaw to stand for a third term became more and 
more strong. Recognizing the two-term rule of 
his party in the State, and eager for release from 
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the burdens and cares of the chief executive’s 
office, the governor’s one reply to the importuni- 
ties of his friends was, in substance, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
under no circumstances would I accept the nomi- 
nation should it be tendered me.” 

Apparently nothing remained for Governor 
Shaw on the expiration of his second term but 
the long-desired return to the home life in Deni- 
son which meant so much to him, the resumption 
of his law practice at the Crawford County bar, 
and the development of several promising invest- 
ments in Iowa and Texas lands. 

The strongly expressed desire of President 
Roosevelt that Iowa’s representative in his cab- 
inet, Secretary Wilson, should remain—a desire 
most heartily shared by his old-time friend, 
Governor Shaw—was, apparently, a bar to the 
consideration of any one else in Jowa for the 
position soon to be made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Gage. But, fortunately for 
the country, President Roosevelt had no use for 
sectional maps in the selection of men for high 
places in his administration. And so the unex- 
pected happened, and the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, held in high esteem by its association 
with such names as Hamilton, Wolcott, Gallatin, 
Chase, Fessenden, Sherman, Windom, and Gage, 
was tendered to Leslie M. Shaw. 

Governor Shaw had been prominently men- 
tioned, both in the East and in the West, as an 
extra-available successor to President McKinley 
in 1904; but the death of the President for the 
time silenced all mention of any name except 
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that of the splendid young statesman who had 
been called to succeed him. But there were not 
a few before whose keen vision arose the possi- 
bilities of another financial crisis all too soon 
following our present great prosperity, and in 
that event the possibility that in 1904 the leaders 
of the party in power might 
turn to some outside man not 
in any way associated in the 
public mind with the ad- 
ministration of the Govern 
ment’s affairs. In such a 
crisis, they reasoned, who 
would be more available as 
a party leader, or more ac- 
ceptable as President, than 
the man to whom the people 
of all sections of the country 
had gladly turned in other 
years for the clear word of 
counsel, which had so largely 
contributed to save them 
from irretrievable blunder 
and the country from irre- 
parable loss? By respond- 
ing to this latest call to duty, 
Governor Shaw elected to 
stand or fall with the Roose- 
velt administration, thus put- 
ting far behind him the am- 
bition, if he ever had any, 

















LESLIE MORTIER SHAW. 


to be President of the United States. But, toa 
man of Leslie M. Shaw’s simple and wholesome 
philosophy, the sacrifice, if he so regarded it, 
was cheerfully made, because prompted solely 
by a sense of public duty, an ambition to render 
the country substantial service. 


ii. 


Let us seek the source of this man’s power 
over audiences. The time is past when one must 
apologize for the application of the term orator 
to the man who can compel audiences to receive 
and retain his message. Leslie M. Shaw has 
none of the graces taught in the schools of ora- 
tory. In personal appearance he is stoop-shoul- 
dered ; his head, not large but well-shaped, is 
out of line with his body; his large hands are 
usually clasped behind him until he reaches the 
point of argument, when his index finger gets in 
its work ; his long arms describe no graceful 
curves, but at irregular intervals one of them 
will shoot out with tremendous force from behind 
his back. His attitudes are anything but stat- 
uesque. While he is getting acquainted with his 
audience, like ‘‘ Zekle,” courtin’, he stands ‘‘a 
spell on one foot fust,” then stands ‘a spell on 
t’other.”” Later, when he warms to his work, 
his hearers don’t know whether he stands or 
soars ; but the next day they are ready to swear 
he soared! His voice is clear and resonant, and 
at times strongly charged with electricity. 

He has the Lincoln gift rather than the Everett 
style of oratory. His logic is clear as plain 
Anglo-Saxon words can make it. His sources 
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of illustration are inexhaustible, and are drawn 
from his own wide and varied experience. His 
humor is infectious. In this field he is a large 
borrower, but he invariably adds the Lincoln 
touch which makes the borrowed story his own. 
His appeals are startlingly direct, and have never 
yet failed to evoke enthusiastic response. 

Rev. Dr. King, the venerable president of 
Cornell College, recalls the Leslie Shaw of the 
early seventies as not only a most industrious 
student, but also a hard hitter in debate. 

His good-humored repartee never fails to make 
friends of his audience ; but woe to him who 
draws the lightning upon his own head. In the 
course of one of his campaign speeches, a» sil- 
ver Republican persisted in interrupting him, and 
to all his questions the governor gave quick an- 
swers. After wearying the audience with his 
vain attempts to entrap the speaker, the inter- 
rupter started in again with ‘‘ Pardon me, gov- 
ernor, but ay 

He never got any further, for, quick as a flash, 
the governor retorted: ‘Certainly ; I’ve par- 
doned worse fellows than you in my time, and it 
would be unjust to draw the line here.” 

Illustrating the Philippine question in an im- 
promptu speech delivered before the Grant Club 
of Des Moines, in December, 1898, he said : 





It is as though I were neighbor to a family from 
whose house cries of murder arise. In the morning 
blood is found upon the doorsteps. Fora timeI remain 
indifferent; but at last, aroused to a sense of my obliga- 
tion, I enter the household and restore peace. At the 
conclusion of my efforts I find a little babe in my pos- 
session. I don’t dare to lay it down, though I do wish I 

had never seen it! But I will 
care for the little thing, if I do ~ 
my full duty, taking it into my 
family and affording it the same 
blessings my own children enjoy. 
Moreover, I will not object to 
paying the man a nominal price 
for the cradle in which to lay it, 
although I might have taken the 
cradle with the babe. 


Governor Shaw neverspoils 
a speech for the sake of a sto- 
ry. He never tells a story 
simply to make men laugh. 
Better than his stories are 
his apt illustrations—some- 
times a homely phrase that 
one has not heard since he 
was a boy; at other times a 
picture drawn from memory, 
the crystallization of the ar- 
gument, easily grasped and 
long retained. A. fine illus- 
tration of this ability to em- 
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body an argument in an unforgetable picture 
is to be found in the address delivered by Gov- 
ernor Shaw as presiding officer of the Sound 
Money Conference in Indianapolis, in 1898. After 
making his argument, he thus forcibly clinched it: 


We are all familiar with the picture of the frontiers- 
man as he opens his farm on the prairie. He erects a 
shanty for himself anda shed for his team. He marries, 
and children bless hishome. He builds, from necessity, 
an addition to his house. He erects an upright, then 
an ell, then a lean-to, and he sets them on wooden pins, 
or boulders gathered from the creek. His stable is of 
posts, and poles, and straw. By and by a wind storm 
renders it necessary, or his prosperity justifies it, and he 
contemplates larger and better and more permanent 
things. Then he calls in an architect. I can think of 
no better illustration of our financial system. Our 
fathers builded better than they knew, but in some 
respects less wisely than they supposed. 

The speaker then related at length the story of 
the development of our national finances, always 
keeping in mind his figure of the shanty and its 
owner’s necessarily temporizing policy. Then 
came the direct application: 

You, gentlemen, have met as architects, self-appoint- 
ed it may be, but none the less responsible for the wisdom 
of the plans you shall prepare. It is yours to submit 
designs and specifications and details. . . . You have no 
right, in view of the expressed will of the people, to 
intimate that our financial dwelling shall rest on any- 
thing else than gold. That has been determined. 
No other foundation must you lay than is laid. The 
plans you are to submit must be for the superstruc- 
ture alone, and it must be as broad as the foundation 
itself, as wide as the base, and of proportionate height, 
and it must be fireproof and weather-tight. The 
people have a right to expect it. ... If the plans you 
submit shall be rejected, others will be adopted, and the 
building will go up. 

But greater than his power of illustration by 
homely figures of speech is this man’s power to 
condense into argument the statistics which any 
one can find in reports, statements, and census 
returns, but which so few know how to use effect- 
ively. This power is admirably developed in the 
notable address delivered in Washington in De- 
cember, 1900, to which reference has been made. 
After deftly grouping in a few paragraphs a 
formidable array of figures showing the marvel- 
ous development of our country during the cen- 
tury then nearing its close, Governor Shaw thus 
eloquently concluded: 

They [Americans] have perfected and applied all 
sciences known to our fathers, and discovered new ones. 
They have harnessed every known physical force ex- 
cept the tide, and sought new elements and com- 
binations of elements to enslave. They have annexed 


all contiguous territory lying between parallels of 
latitude congenial to our civilization, and have not 
been slow to assume responsibility, when duty or 
national honor has demanded, beyond these limits. 
They have made surveys preliminary to the construc- 
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tion of a channel for the bisecting of the continent and 
the nuptials of the oceans, through which in coming 
years shall pass the commerce of the world, a moiety of 
which, let us hope, shall be *in American bottoms. 
Events, unplanned and by some unwelcomed, have made 
the United States the mistress of the Pacific. Destiny 
—or man’s wisdom, call it what you will—has placed 
both Asia and the islands of the sea under American 
tuition, and has made the flag of freedom the harbinger 
of better things to eight hundred millions of people, the 
natural distributing point for whose more than twenty- 
five hundred millions of dollars’ commerce is under the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

Surely the future is big with possibilities. To bea 
parent, and responsible for the development and educa- 
tion of the baby in the cradle, is a great charge; to be of 
the faculty of a university with a thousand students is 
quite enough to make one thoughtful and serious. 
But to be a citizen of the United States, commissioned 
to instruct a strange and ancient. people in things new 
and in ways righteous and in acts honorable, and to be 
answerable to the world and to God for results, would 
inspire not pride, but humility, and should demand of 
the least and of all the exercise of greatest wisdom. 


There may yet remain some few of your read- 
ers who fear the President’s selection of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was made without personal 
knowledge of his man. Let me relate an inci- 
dent of the Nebraska campaign of 1900. The 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency had made a 
brief speech, and had taken a carriage for the 
station, and Governor Shaw was left to address 
the assemblage. The governor at once entered 
upon a discussion of the financial question. He 
spoke for about an hour, and had reason to be 
gratified with the reception accorded him in the 
heart of Mr. Bryan’s own State. To his surprise, 
Colonel Roosevelt, who had sat in his carriage 
through the entire speech, and had heard every 
word of it, rushed up to him, and, grasping his 
hand with unmistakable enthusiasm, exclaimed: 
‘¢Governor, that was a masterly presentation of 
the financial question. It throws a flood of light 
where light is needed. 1 want to thank you for 
it.”” And several times afterward, in the course 
of their journey across Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, the future President made reference to the 
governor's strong grasp of the financial question 
and rare power in the presentation of his views. 

When the fact is recalled that six years ago no 
one knew this man possessed this power, except 
the few who had listened to his arguments in the 
local courts and before the Supreme Court of his 
State, or had heard him debate in the general 
conferences of his Church, and that since 1896 he 
has made hundreds of speeches and occasional 
addresses East, West, North, and South, and has 
never yet failed to make ‘‘the speech of the 
occasion,’”’ the record must stand as convincing 
proof that Leslie M. Shaw is a consummate ora- 
tor, and has unusual reserves of strength. 
























HE launching of a sovereign state is no trivial 

or ordinary affair. Such are the conditions 

of world politics in our time that no changes in- 
volving the admission of a new member to the 
family of nations can come about except through 
a series of events that must fill large chapters of 


history. The 
general trend in 
recent times has 
been toward fed- 
eration, or impe- 
rial aggregation. 
The day of small 
sovereignties is 
not wholly past, 
however ; for, 
thanks to the new 


modes of war- 
fare, the small 
power can face 


overwhelming 
odds in its de- 
fense against ag- 
gression. In 
place of vast em- 
pires founded on 
the principle of 
force, the world 
promises to enter 
upon a period in 
which there will 
be an increased 
number of small- 
er sovereignties, 
republican in the 
form of their 
government, and 
grouped together 
on principles of 
friendly codpera- 
tion. Canada 
and Australia are 
already near the 
point of assum- 


ing their places as independent federal republics, 
bound to Great Britain by peculiar ties of kinship, 
tradition, and interest. Every day of the prolonga- 
tion of the South African war makes it more cer- 
tain that there must emerge in the early future an 
independent South African republic. Whether that 
republic shall bear close relations to Great Britain, 
must depend chiefly upon the question whether 
the English people shall themselves have the ca- 


A NEW’REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENT. 


pacity to depose their present ruling class and 
govern themselves with an emancipated intel- 
ligence and an improved order of statesmanship. 

Meanwhile, the United States is doing its share 
to bring about the world’s improved order. 
friendly and reassuring attitude has given Mexico 
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PRESIDENT TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA. 


on December? 31. 


each of the provinces. 





Its 


a position of sta- 
bility and of ev- 
er-increasing 
prosperity. And 
now its latest 
and, in some re- 
spects, its finest 
achievement has 
been the emanci- 
pation and recon- 
struction of Cuba 
and its honorable 
part in the crea- 
tion of the new 
Cuban Republic. 
Eventually, in 
pursuance of a 
similar method, 
let us hope that 
the United States 
will also have the 
honor of launch- 
ing the Republic 
of the Philip- 
pines. But that 
is a different sub- 
ject, and our 
present one has 
to do with the 
island that issoon 
to install Gen. 
Tomas’ Estrada 
Palma as its first 
president. 

The popular 
voting in Cuba 
for presidential 
electors was held 


The new Cuban constitution 
is based, in many of its important features, 
upon that of the United States, and it pro- 
vides for the election of a president by a body 
of electors, groups of whom are chosen in 
It was natural enough 
that, in imitation of our custom, the electors 
should have been committed in advance to some 
‘candidate for the presidency ; and thus it hap- 
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pens that although these electors will not convene 
and choose a president until the twenty-fourth 
day of the present month of February, it is well 
known upon whom their choice will fall. There 
was such manifest propriety in the selection of 
Gen. Estrada Palma to be the first president of 
the Cuban Republic that the attempt to bring 
forward another candidate was unavailing. There 
was no excitement at the popular election, and 
the voting was light, because the result was a 
foregone conclusion. 

The two most important men in the last strug- 
gle for Cuban freedom were Gen. Maximo Gomez 
and Gen. Estrada Palma. Gomez commanded 
the armies in the field, and employed methods 
which, as we have repeatedly said, entitle him to 
rank as one of the greatest of all modern com- 
manders. Palma was the agent of the Cuban 
patriots in the United States, and he, more than 
any other man, is to be credited with having kept 
alive the military movement in Cuba by means of 
material aid and assistance sent from the outside. 
Most important of all, he addressed himself with 
success to bringing about that awakening of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which finally took 
the form of an irresistible moral crusade on 
behalf of Cuban freedom. If these two men had 
died, or were otherwise ineligible, Cuba would 
not, indeed, have been left without trained and 
patriotic sons who, could have filled the presiden- 
tial office with ability and success. But since 
Gomez and Palma were both alive, and available 
in every sense, they were the two men to whom 
Cuba might naturally turn, rather than to any 
others, as candidates for the presidency. 

The military hero is always the man to be first 
considered, and Gomez for a time was the candi- 
date whose name was upon all lips. But he 
declared that he had no ambition for political 
office, and in due time it appeared that Gomez 
was shaping things in Cuba for the nomination 
of Palma. 
summer and secured his old friend’s consent, 
under certain conditions, although Palma was 
absolutely free from all suspicion of having 
sought the position, and, on the other hand, was 
even more desirous, if possible, than Gomez him- 
self for the peace and quiet of private life. 

Tomas Estrada Palma is sixty-six,years of age. 
His father was a wealthy planter in the eastern- 
most province of Cuba, and the son was well 
educated in Cuba and in Spain, and became a 
lawyer, with a view not so much to the practice 
of his profession as to the better management of 
the affairs of a large estate. His patriotic sym- 
pathies led him to active service in the ten years’ 


struggle for independence which began in 1868 


and ended in 1878, and early in that period he 


He visited the United States last — 
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became a general in the insurgent army. To- 
ward the end of the war, he became the president 
of the provisional government, a position which 
at least indicated the confidence in which he was 
held by the Cuban people. He was made a 
prisoner, taken to Spain, at the risk of his life 
refused to swear allegiance, witnessed, in conse- 
quence, the confiscation of his estates, and some 
time after the final termination of the struggle 
regained his personal liberty, at the loss, how- 
ever, of his Cuban property and home, When 
he goes to Cuba, two or three months hence, to 
assume the duties and high honors of the presi- 
dency, it will be after an absence of twenty-four 
years. 

After his release, at the end of the Ten Years 
War, Palma traveled in Spanish-American coun- 
tries, and settled in Honduras, where he married 
the daughter of the president of that republic and 
became postmaster- general. Subsequently he 
came with his wife and one little child to New 
York, and saw an opportunity to establish a school 
for young people from the Spanish - American 
countries. His institute was located in the little 
town of Central Valley, in Orange County, N. Y., 
some forty miles from the metropolis. He has 
now lived in Central Valley for eighteen years, 
and his six children, five of whom were born 
there, have known no other home. 

Bringing with him the equipment of a man of 
superior education and wide experience of affairs, 
his position, though no longer a conspicuous one, 
was singularly favorable for the study of the 
institutions of the United States and a calm ob- 
servation of the course of events in the West 
Indies and the Latin-American republics. The 
leaders of the Cuban cause were always in touch 
with him. He had gone through the Ten Years 
War with Gomez, Maceo, and the rest, and he 
maintained his relations with these men, while 
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the lamented Marti, in those years of preliminary 
work which brought on the revolution of 1895, 
always knew exactly where to find Estrada 
Palma. When the war broke out, he dismissed 
his scholars, came to New York, and served the 
interests of the Cuban patriots with untiring 
fidelity, excellent judgment, rare unselfishness, 
and a probity that no one ever called in question. 

It would seem that the world of republics is 
exceptionally fortunate at the present day in the 
fhen who are called to fill the highest posts ; and 
in that respect, certainly, the monarchical gov- 
ernments do not. offer any points of superiority. 
Of the great powers, the two that are republics 
—namely, America and France—have in Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Loubet men of the highest 
training and character, and extraordinary gifts 
and talents for public work. The new president 
of Switzerland, like’ his predecessors, is thor- 
oughly equipped for his duties. The two South 
African republics have had in Presidents Kriger 
and Steyn two of the most remarkable men of 
the age. Mexico has in President Diaz a ruler 
of almost unrivaled sagacity. Canada and Aus- 
tralia—which, though not republics, are virtually 
so, having popular self-government and no heredi- 
tary or favored ruling class—have in Laurier 
and Barton two men entitled to rank with the 
world’s leading statesmen. We have only to say, 
then, that popular self-government gives a fresh 
evidence of its efficiency when it brings to the 
head of the newest of republics a man of such 
ripe wisdom, such just and calm judgment, such 
probity of character, such firmness of will, and 
such moral strength as Gen. Tomas Estrada Palma. 
Of all living men, he is unquestionably the one 
best fitted to be the first president of the Cuban 
Republic ; and it is worth while to note the fact 
that the processes of self-government have not 
failed to single him out and put him in the place 
where he is needed. 

No man understands better than Palma the 
exact position of Cuba and the things requisite 
for Cuba’s well-being. He appreciates at its full 
worth the fact that it was the armed intervention 
of the United States which brought the struggle 
for freedom to a successful termination, and he 
also understands and values highly the aims and 
results of the brief period of American occupa- 
tion and provisional government. He has lived 
so long in the United States that he understands 
the American spirit, and estimates rightly the 
value to Cuba of the close relations that are to be 
maintained in the future with this country. He 
seems to be absolutely free from that spirit of 
jealousy toward the United States which some 
less thoughtful and less well-informed Cubans 
have frequently expressed of late. On the other 
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hand, General Palma was not the candidate of 
the United States Government, as some people 
have asserted. Our Government had no part in 
his selection as a candidate, and did nothing to 
bring about his election ; nor has General Palma 
at any time said or done anything to diminish the 
perfect independence and dignity with which he 
enters upon the presidency of the Cuban Republic. 

He is above all, however, a practical man, who 
detests sham, pretense, and empty form. He ex- 
pects to be a hard-working president, and will 
have as little as possible of fuss and feathers. 
Since under the Platt amendment the United 
States guarantees the position of Cuba, General 
Palma remarks that the new republic will have 
no occasion for an army or a navy, and therefore 
no need of a secretary of war or a secretary of 
the navy in the cabinet. Nor does he see the 
necessity of establishing an elaborate diplomatic 
service ; and at first he would have simply an 
efficient representative in the United States, with 
consular agents at such points as trade conditions 
might absolutely require. He believes that the 
Cubans are naturally an orderly and peace-loving 
people, and that they will settle down to a con- 
tented and stable existence if good economic con- 
ditions exist. His first great object, therefore, 
will be to secure favorable trade relations with the 
United States. With our market open to Cuban 
farm products in return for reciprocal concessions, 
General Palma believes that all will go well. 

The next great object of his policy will be to 
continue the educational work so well begun by 
the provisional American government. It is for- 
tunate, indeed, that the new president is a man 
who sets so high a value upon education. More 
than twenty thousand new Spanish immigrants 
have come to Cuba since the close of the war, 
and General Palma thinks that many more will 
come when, through the opening of the American 
market, there is plenty of work to be had. He 
is not an advocate of annexation, but believes 
that Cuba is—at least for the indefinite future 
to remain a Spanish-speaking country, and that 
it will be better off as a separate political entity. 

The new constitution of Cuba is an instrument 
entitled to great respect for the legal and _politi- 
cal ability with which it has been prepared. The 
president’s general powers are similar to those of 
the President of the United States, with some 
added responsibilities and powers, due to the fact 
that Cuba is not a federal republic made up of 
sovereign states, and that the provincial admin- 
istrations are not so much like our State govern- 
ments as they are like the governments of the 
departments of France. ‘Since the Congress at 
Havana will have legislative authority over vari- 
ous subjects that in this country belong not to 
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Congress but to the State legislatures, the execu- 
tive power of the Cuban president in like manner 
extends to certain matters within the provinces 
that with us would belong to State governors. 
In all these points the new constitution seems to 
be carefully and wisely drawn, and it is not like- 
ly that experience will point out the need of any 
very radical amendments. 

It is important, however, for the stability of the 
constitution that its provisions should he first put 
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into effect by men of character and judgment. 
General Palma has true ideals for the Cuban peo- 
ple in all the relations of life, whether private 
and domestic or social and political. He believes 
in the old-fashioned virtues of industry, eeonomy, 
and thrift. He believes in thorough elementary 
education for both sexes, holds profoundly to the 
religious basis of family and social life, and has 
unwavering faith in the value of liberty as a 
political principle. 








V HEN President Seth Low, of Columbia 

University, resigned his educational post 
upon accepting the nomination for the mayoralty 
of New York, the trustees of Columbia appointed 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler as acting president. 
This was in October. At the regular meeting of 
the board of trustees, on January 6, Professor 
Butler was chosen president by a unanimous vote 
on the first ballot, and was made a trustee. 
Doubtless, Mayor Low, who remains a prominent 
and active member of the board of trustees, felt 
better justified in retiring from the university 
because he knew so well the preéminent qualifi- 
vations of the younger man whose development 
had come under his own observation, and who 
was to succeed at once to the active duties and 
probably to the permanent office of president. 
In all such cases, it is both customary and appro- 
priate that boards of trustees should take a little 
time in which to look about them, make inquiries, 
and confirm their impressions. 

Columbia bears peculiar relations to the great 
and expanding American metropolis, and these 
relations tend to become constantly more varied 
and more vital. By virtue of his office, the presi- 
dent of Columbia holds a great position in what 
is the greatest of all urban communities save 
London. Columbia’s successful administration 
is a matter of concern to all local educational in- 
terests, to the clergy and the churches, to the 
professions of law and medicine, to architects 
and engineers, to leaders of commerce and indus- 
try, and to all who-take thought, whether theo- 
retical or practical, for the different branches of 
government and administration. It has come to 
be perceived by men of various pursuits and 
many diverse interests that a great university can 
permeate and affect the life of a city to a pro- 
found extent and in almost countless ways. The 


American university president has no exact par- 
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allel in other countries. He embodies the real 
influence and authority of the university to an 
almost unlimited extent. It was incumbent upon 
the Columbia trustees, therefore, to make sure of 
selecting a man who could maintain and advance 
the position of the university in its relations to 
the life of the metropolis. 

There is a certain community of interest 
throughout the United States in the work of 
higher education that makes each of our best col- 
leges and universities sincerely desirous of the 
true welfare of all the rest, and anxious that 
every vacant chair should be wisely filled. This 
educational public opinion of the country, if we 
may so term it, is singularly intelligent and well- 
informed at the present time, and its attitude 
could not well be wholly disregarded by the trus- 
tees of Columbia in seeking to make the best 
possible choice of a man to succeed Seth Low. 
Then, in this case as in all similar ones, there 
were two other bodies of opinion that must needs 
be deferred to, the most important one being that 
of the various faculties of instruction, and next 
to it being that of the great body of graduates 
and former students. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, as student, assistant 
professor, professor, and dean of a faculty, has 


. been connected with Coiumbia almost uninter- 


ruptedly for about twenty-four years, which is 
more than half his lifetime, for he will not be 
forty years old until next April. Few educa- 
tional positions in America are so desirable as the 
presidency of Columbia University, and very 
many men would say that, prospectively, at least, 
it is the foremost of our educational posts, and 
the one, in all events, that promises the greatest 
opportunity to a man still in the vigor of youth 
and with the promise of a very long period of 
work yet before him. In view of all these cir- 
cumstances, the unanimous selection of Professor 
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Butler. was a very remarka- 
ble tribute to the sheer worth 
and fitness of the man. It is 
needless to say that it came 
wholly unsought and without 
effort on his part. Presi- 
elent Low’s selection, twelve 
years previous, had in like 
manner been a high tribute 
to the sterling worth of a 
young man whom the office 
sought. But under Mr. 
Low’s administration the 
university has expanded so 
greatly that its headship is 
far more conspicuous than 
ever before, and the choice 
correspondingly a more crit- 
ical affair, 

It was very promptly made 
evident to the trustees that 
the educational public opin- 
ion of the country had the 
most positive convictions to 
the effect that Columbia al- 
ready possessed in its own 
faculty the one man notably 
fitted to succeed President 
Low, and to carry on the 
work which had made so 
much progress sitice 1890. 
It became apparent that Dr. 
Butler had already made a 
great impression upon the 
educational life and thought 
of the United States. The 
trustees found that, apart 
from a group of older men 
like Dr. Harris and Presi- 
dents Eliot, Gilman, and Angell, Professor 
Butler was already accounted the foremost edu- 
cational leader of the country. This leadership 
had come about—first, through remarkable ability 
and training ; and, second, through an even more 
remarkable gift of energy, coupled with the crown- 
ing gift of an untiring willingness to serve. We 
are familiar, in this country, with several re- 
markable examples in university presidencies of 
high scholarship combined with great organizing 
and executive talent. President Harper, of Chi- 
cago, and President Jordan, of the Leland Stan 
ford, are men of such a type. Certainly, Dr. 


Butler falls not one whit below any of them in 
this desirable union of the qualities of the man of 
thought and learning, and the man of action. 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s boyhood was spent 
in New Jersey, and he was fitted for college at 
Paterson, entering Columbia as a freshman in: 
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1878, graduating with honors in 1882, taking 
the Columbia degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1884, his courses of post-graduate work being in 
philosophy, Latin, and Greek, principally under 
Professors Alexander, Drisler, and Short, and 
the subject of his thesis for doctor’s degree be- 
ing ‘‘ Contributions to the History of Logical 
Doctrine.” He studied for a year in European 
universities, and on his return, in 1885, was 
made assistant professor of philosophy at his own 
alma mater. 

Although a brilliant and profound scholar in 
general philosophy and psychology, the practical 
bent of his mind showed itself in his keen inter- 
est in the philosophical basis of education, with 
a view to the improvement of actual methods of 
instruction and of school organization. Thus, as 
early as 1887, only two years after the comple- 
tion of his student work, he was the moving spirit 
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in the establishment of the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, which now has na- 
tional and international fame as the Teachers’ 
College, and is in affiliation with Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Butler served for four years— 
‘namely, from 1887 to 1891—as the first presi- 
dent of this teachers’ college, while at the same 
time carrying on his own teaching work in 
Columbia. He had maintained his domicile in 
New Jersey and had kept alive his active interest 
in the public affairs of that State; and in the 
period from 1888 to 1890, he served as president 
of the New Jersey State Board of Education, 
filling the post with notable force, spirit, and suc- 
cess, to the end that permanent reforms were 
brought about in the State’s educational system. 

In 1890, he was promoted at Columbia to the 
full professorship of philosophy and education ; 
and thus, in that year, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he was holding at the same time three conspicu- 
ous educational positions, each one of which in- 
volved active and responsible work—namely, the 
professorship of philosophy and education in 
Columbia University, the presidency of the New 
York College for Teachers, and the presidency of 
the State Board of Education of New Jersey. 
As if all these were not enough, Dr. Butler was 
then establishing the Hiducational Review, of 
which he has always remained the editor and 
controlling spirit,—a monthly periodical which is 
regarded as the very first of its class by educa- 
tional leaders at home and abroad. 

The reforms that seemed most necessary having 
been accomplished, Professor Butler was ready 
to give up the New Jersey position and to re- 
linquish his frank and commendable activity in 
New Jersey politics. He could not, however, as 
a good citizen and a man of convictions, cease to 
take an interest in politics somewhere ; and hav- 
ing established his home in New York City, he 
became one of the most active promoters of 
municipal reform movements, a prominent officer 
of the City Club, and a man much counted upon 
in his own ward, because he never shrank from 
contact with his fellow-citizens in caucus, or 
primary, or local convention. The ‘Teachers’ 
College having become a well-established fact, 
Dr. Butler withdrew from the presidency. 

Meanwhile, he was in ever-increasing demand 
as an educational lecturer and speaker, and it can 
truthfully be said of him, as of perhaps no other 
man, that he has delivered important educational 
addresses in every one of the fifty States and 
Territories of the Union, and is known person- 
ally to thousands of school superintendents, pro- 
fessors, and others engaged in educational work. 
Few speakers are as welcome as Dr. Butler at 
educational gatherings, for, besides the readiness 
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and directness in speech that goes with his ex- 
ecutive vigor and his great experience of men 
and affairs, he has an inspiring gift of eloquence 
when he touches upon any phase of that great 
work o! education which is his especial field. 
For the past two years, Dr. Butler has given 
the greater part of the long vacation to the duties 
of the directorship of Columbia’s summer school. 
He has long been in close touch with the Bureau 
of Education at Washington ; and among other 
things, at the instance of that bureau, he edited 
a series of monographs on education in the United 
States which were sent to the Paris Exposition, 


‘and which, bound in two large volumes, consti- 


tute by far the best account of our educational 
history, methods, achievements, and present 
status that has been written. He has served as 
president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and he was one of the leading spirits in the 
recent organization of the Washington Memorial 
Institution, the first result of which has been the 
awakening of Mr. Carnegie’s interest in the pos- 
sibilities of research work at Washington and 
his creation for that purpose of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, with an endowment of $10,000,000. 

If these notes upon the new president of Co- 
lumbia were intended to comprise anything like 
a list of Dr. Butler’s achievements as scholar, 
author, editor, teacher, speaker, expert in school 
administration, municipal reformer, and practical 
politician, they would be most inadequate. But 
nothing of that sort is meant. It has been intended 
rather to convey merely an idea of the character- 
istics of a man whose habits of thoroughness, 
promptness, and all-around efficiency are such that 
his connection with any movement is a presage of 
success. 

President Roosevelt, who has long counted 
Dr. Butler as one of his closest and most trusted 
friends, would doubtless point American students 
to the new president of Columbia as an exponent of 
that famous phrase of his—the ‘‘ strenuous life.”’ 
A good many universities and colleges within the 
past ten years have tried to secure Dr. Butler 
when in quest of a president. He was content, 
however, with his teaching and editing, and too 
busy with his varied activities as a citizen and 
an educational leader in America’s metropolitan 
city and in the Empire State to consider serious- 
ly any change of base. With a genius for edu- 
cational administration, and with the advantage 
of perfect familiarity with every phase of the ex- 
pansion of Columbia; with a pure zest for the 
solving of difficult problems, and with a mind 
that works always constructively, Dr. Butler in 
the president’s chair at Columbia University is 
simply another case of the right man in the 
right place. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION OF MARCONI’S SYSTEM OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND SIGNOR 
MARCONIT’S TRIUMPH. 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


T noon, on December 12, 1901, the 2,000 
miles of the Atlantic were spanned with 
invisible fingers. The first wireless signal had 
crossed. True, it was faint, intermittent, just a 
signal,—the three Morse dots which stand for 
the letter ««S.” But they came, that day, and 
the next, sometimes slowly, sometimes in quick 
repetition, as had been arranged. ‘There could 
be no mistaking the fact. Cables might now be 
coiled up and sold for junk. Wireless telegra- 
phy had come for all the world. And Marconi 
is but twenty-seven. At an age when most men 
are just beginning, he has outstripped all com- 
petitors, and there is a host. His is a name 
now known in all the lands of Christendom. The 
ablest and most famous electricians acclaim his 
success. In the public mind, Marconi and wire- 
less telegraphy are one ; he is its creator. 

The latter is an error. In the tremendous 
burst of applause which came with his triumph 
in December, the nature of Signor Marconi’s con- 
tributions to this wonderful work has become 
slightly mixed. He is neither the discoverer of 
electric waves nor the inventor ot 4 single part of 
the apparatus which has made wireless telegraphy 
possible. He would be the first to disavow such 
claims. They have been ascribed to him by 
journalists ignorant alike of his own work and 
that of others. 


WHAT MARCONI HAS DONE. 


Whence comes it, then, that hardly one in the 
long list of those whose discoveries have made 
wireless telegraphy possible is known to the larger 
public, while the name of Signor Marconi must be 





familiar from Siberia to the isles of the South 
Seas. Simply because he has done the practical 
things,—the obvious and the dramatic things. 
Mr. Edison said of him, enthusiastically, «« That 
fellow is a worker. He is in my class.” That 
is just where he belongs. 

Signor Marconi was probably the first to signal] 
at a distance of more than a mile, certainly the 
first to reach across eight or nine miles. This 
was at the time so incredible that his claims were 
doubted,—ridiculed, even. But what did he 
care? He had plenty of money; nothing else 
interested him so much; the field of electricity 
had been his predilection from a boy, and he 
stuck to his guns and went ahead. 

Signaling across from the Isle of Wight to the 
mainland below Bournemouth came next; that 
was thirty-one miles. Then across the English 
Channel from Dover; that was farther yet. 
Step by step the distance lengthened. Finaily, 
last spring, he had sent a message from the Isle 
of Wight to near Land’s End; that was over 
one hundred and eighty miles. Then the tireless 
experimenter looked out over waste seas, saw in 
fancy the foggy banks of Newfoundland, and 
said, confidently : 

‘«That’s the next.” 

But he kept his own counsel. Only his closest 
friends knew of his hopes or his plans. He 
came quietly, gave it out that he intended to try 
signaling to the ships passing the Banks on their 
way across, and so sent up his kites and balloons 
with hardly a single spectator present. 

Anxious were the days that followed. The 
balloon broke its moorings and sailed away ; the 
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great kite followed. Signor 
Marconi believed then it was 
necessary to hang a wire high 
in the air, to catch the waves " 
as they flashed by. That, the ' 
success of the experiments 
proved, was needless. The 
curvature of the earth be- 
tween the coast of England 
and Newfoundland makes a 
hill 110 miles high. Profes- 
sor Fleming believes that wa- 
ter is opaque to these electric 
waves; and if that be true, 
they would seem to follow the 
curving water line. So, un- 
less the difference in the den- 
sity of the air counts, he 
would have caught his sig- 
nals just as well at the foot 
of the cliff as he did 300 feet 
above it. 

All that the long vertical 
wire seems to do is to afford 
greater surface. These waves 
strike it, and are absorbed. 
The current set up in the re- 
ceiving wire is intensified, 
until it becomesstrong enough 
to affect the coherer. 

But when the explorer 
steps out into the unknown, 
he does not go marching 
boldly with ‘‘ giant strides.” He creeps. Mar- 
coni, with his kites and high masts, had won all 
his successes. Thanks to them—and they are 
wholly his own conception—he has outrun all 
his competitors, With them, he was the first 
to send a signal 2,000 miles. 

He had instructed his assistant, stationed on 
the coast of Cornwall, to send the signals for 
three hours eacli day. Cabling that he was ready, 
he climbed the hill where his station stood, took 
down the telephone receiver, which magnifies 
immensely the sound of the instruments, and lis- 
tened. For half an hour, no sound broke the 
anxious silence. Then a sharp click, then more. 
Sometimes too faint to be heard, there were 
enough to brush away alldoubt. The three little 
dots, speeding from the distant Cornish cliffs, 
were coming down the wire, into the room, ex- 
citing the coherer,—but the listeners at its side 
far more. Repeatedly, indubitably, they were 
there. The work of seven long years—years of 
many disappointments, vexations, setbacks, as 
well as unequaled success—had found its fitting 
climax. 

Such news could not keep. 
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SIGNOR MARCONI AND HIS TWO ASSISTANTS, WHO WERE WITH HIM IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND WHEN HE MADE HIS GREATEST SUCCESS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


tient, cautious inventor wished to hold his secret. 
He was overruled. A few. days later, all the 
world heard, marveled, then broke in vast ap- 
plause. 


HOW THE SIGNALS CAME ACROSS. 


The mechanism, alike of sender and receiver, 
is simple in the extreme. Here is a row of 
ordinary electric batteries, such as are used with 
the telephone, the telegraph, or an electric fan. 
When they are joined together, they make what 
is called a circuit. Through this a current flows. 

But if the wire joining the two poles of the 
battery be cut, the current stops. It will not 
jump even a very small gap. The air acts as a 
resistance, and the current is too weak to break 
it down. A high ‘‘ tension” is needed. 

To obtain this, the current is made to pass 
through a transformer. The effect of this is just 
as if a stream of water flowing through, say, a 
3-inch nozzle with a force of 100 pounds were 
converted into a thin stream—say a quarter of an 
inch in diameter—rushing out with a force of 
1,200 pounds. The quantity of water that goes 
through the nozzle is in each case the same. 

















Electricity appears to act in a similar way. A 
high-tension current will jump a wide gap. Tesla 
has contrived currents of such high voltage that 
they will leap across a gap of five or six feet. A 
spark or a flash is the result. 

No such long sparks are needed here. 
Marconi instruments, the current is made to cross 


In the 


a gap of but a fraction of an inch. It leaps be- 
tween two polished brass balls rather larger than 
your fist. These sparks, Hertz showed, have a 
peculiar effect. They seem to set up waves in 
every direction. 

The effect is, apparently, just like dropping a 
stone in a still pond. Waves go radiating across 
the water, and if you watch a cork floating on 
the surface you will notice it bob up and down. 
If you could not see the waves, the cork might 
make them known to you. It is a wave-detector. 
If you could send out long ripples, and then short 
ones, you might combine them in such a way as 
to make the bobbings of the cork spell out words. 

That is what Marconi does with the electric 
waves. To one of the polished brass balls a wire 
is attached, which runs up a high mast, or hangs 
froma kite. The electric pulsations, set up when 
a spark leaps from one ball to the other, run along 
the wire and are thence radiated off into space. 
Just how large a réle this suspended wire plays 
in the sending is not yet very clear. Maybe some 
day it will not be needed. The sending instru- 
ment might be located in the cellar, for these elec- 
tric waves seem to go through brick and stone, 
and almost everything, save the metals. 

It is clear enough that if the sending operator 
can open and close his circuit as he likes, he can 
make the series of sparks long or short as he 
likes. So you have a long or short series of 
waves flying through space at the speed of light. 
While Signor Marconi waited in Newfoundland 
with the telephone at his ear, this is what his 
operator in Cornwall was doing. In Newfound- 
land was an arrangement of a little different sort. 

Here were batteries, and a circuit, just the 
same. But instead of the transformer and the 
polished brass balls, a little glass tube makes a 
part of the circuit. Into this run the two ends 
of the wires from the batteries. In the gap be- 
tween the two are some nickel-silver filings. 
Ordinarily, these will not let the current from 
the battery pass. The path is blocked. 

But if this little tube, about as big as a quill 
toothpick, be attached at the same time to the 
receiving wire, which runs out through the win- 
dow and up the mast, a curious effect is observed. 
When the waves strike the high wire, and are 
absorbed, they come running down in a way to 
make the nickel filings stand up inahurry. The 
little particles seem to cohere, and in such a way 
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THE STATION AT CORNWALL, ENGLAND, WHENCE THE 
MESSAGES WERE SENT. 


as to let the other current, from the batteries on 
the floor, flow through. Why, nobody knows. 
Give the tube a little tap, and they fall apart 
again. It is the oddest sort of a performance, 
and was quite unheard of until Professor Branly’s 
discovery, ten years ago. 

When Professor Lodge heard of the Branly 
experiments, he fixed up a little automatic tapper. 
It worked on the same principle as an electric 
door- bell (I wonder how many people ever stopped 
to think how even that simple every-day affair 
operates). ‘Theseffect of this tapping arrange- 
ment was to give the slender tube of filings a 
smart jog every time the electric waves made 
them cohere. It was a decoherer. 

The rest was simple. If the battery on the 
floor could be made to operate the tapper, it could 
also set a common Morse printing instrument 
going. According as the series of waves coming 
down the receiving wire was short or long, the 
machine prints a dot or adash. These you read 
off on the tape, just as you read the quotations 
on a stock ticker, only you have to know the 
Morse alphabet to understand. 

Ordinarily, the waves are strong enough and 
their effect clear enough, so that no telephone at- 
tachment is needed. The clicks can be read off 
by the ear just as in ordinary telegraphy. But 
the waves seem to weaken with the distance, and 
those which had traveled 2,000 miles, from 
Cornwall to Newfoundland, were faint indeed. 
That was why Signor Marconi held an instru- 
ment to his ear. 


FLYING EVERYWHITHER. 


The odd thing about it is that had Marcon 
been in Cuba, or Rio Janeiro, or Cape Town, or 
perhaps Port Arthur or Manila, he might, save for 
the mere question of distance, have heard clicks 
equally well. It was perfectly clear from the 
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start that the waves are radiated in every direc- 
tion. How do they travel? That is what no one 
precisely knows. Professor Fleming’s views have 
been noted already. They differ only slightly 
from Blochmann’s theory that the waves follow a 
plane of equal magnetic potential—that is, that 
they run along a kind of surface, as the ripples 
on a pond. If either of these suppositions be 
true, then Marconi’s daring dream, of uniting all 
the colonies of Great Britain to the mother land 
with these invisible threads, —of telegraphing to 
South Africa, or Melbourne, or New Zealand, 
equally with Canada or Jamaica,—seems now not 
far from realization. It appears merely a ques- 
tion of waves of sufficient strength. That, in turn, 
depends simply upon the power used to reel the 
waves in space. They could go straight around 
the earth; and if they did, they would go eight 
times around in asecond. They have a rapid gait. 


A HOPELESS JUMBLE OF JANGLING WAVES? 


With all this quickly comes a vision of flying 
pulsations, coming from a thousand stations, and 
arriving, with superb indifference, anywhere over 
the earth. One remembers how, with only two 
sets of instruments, during the yacht races, each 
pair picked up the other’s signals, to the confu- 
sion of both. One is led to surmise that not 
much good can come from such a fuddle as that. 

Now that Marconi has erased distance, this is 
the great problem. Happily, there is hardly any 
nation without its corps of experimenters, and 
both Professor Slaby and ‘ farconi, to say nothing 
of scores of others, already believe they see their 
way out. Indeed, a single mast, if such be 
needed, may perhaps serve as the receiver for an 
indefinite number of messages, coming from every 
point of the compass. And here again the ar- 
rangement would be simple. 


SYNTONY. 


The first electric waves measured by Hertz 
vibrated back and forth, transversely, of course, 
to their path through space,—at the rate of about 
fifty million times per second. Their wave- 
length—that is, the distance between two ridges 
and two hollows—was about twenty feet. The 
waves used by Marconi to signal Newfoundland, 
Professor Fleming estimates at about one thou- 
sand feet long. Professor Bose, of Calcutta, has 
with his tiny oscillators produced others of but 
a quarter of an inch. There is a corresponding 
difference in the number of vibrations per second. 
This is a wide range. 

Two tuning-forks which have the same length 
of vibration,—amplitude is a better word,—will 
set each other going, if one be silent. They will 


have no effect on a fork of differing amplitude. 
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As with the sound waves, so with the electric. 
A sender and a receiver must be ‘‘ tuned,”’so to 
speak, or, within certain limits, one will not act 
on the other. Professor Lodge calls this syn- 
tony. It is toward narrowing these limits of 
sympathy that all the workers in this field are 
now striving. Signor Marconi feels that the 
problem is largely solved. It is easy to see that 
this would settle two points at once,—first, pre- 
venting any mix-up in messages; second, in- 
suring a large measure of secrecy. 

In order to ‘‘steal” a message, it would be 
necessary to know the rate of vibration of the 
sender, and at the same time, possess an instru- 
ment which could be syntonized to respond. 


CHEAPNESS ITSELF. 


It is rather needless to say that Marconi’s 
splendid demonstration of transoceanic signaling 
means, in the near future, a big reduction in 
cable tolls. Marconi himself says that a cent a 
word is within sight. But even this is a purely 
arbitrary figure. 

In England, where the public telegraph is not 
run to enrich rich people, it is possible to send a 
twelve-word message anywhere in the kingdom 
for sixpence. There is no good reason why, with 
healthy competition, a twenty- word message from 
New York to London, Paris, or Manila should 
not be sent and delivered for a dime; or, for 
that matter, anywhere in the United States. 

The first cost issmall. A wireless-telegraph sta- 
tion is a more complicated than an ordinary Morse 
station, and costs more. But, needing neither 
cables, wires, insulators, nor poles, the stations 
are practically the whole of the expense. Such 
an installation as those of the Marconi company 
on board the ocean ships probably costs between 
two and three hundred dollars, at retail. The 
largest expense is a good induction coil, which, 
for a twelve-inch spark, costs between $150 and 
$200; the rest of the apparatus, any clever me- 
chanic, once he has seen it and read the descrip- 
tions, of which the scientific journals teem, can 
rig up for himself. 

And the field is free. The shower of patents 
has been large ; Signor Marconi alone has taken 
out 132. But they relate chiefly to minor im- 
provements and special devices, which, while 
doubtless often of individual value, are not a 
block to others to try their hand. If, for exam- 
ple, Professor Branly had patented his discovery, 
and had applied it to the reception of signals him- 
self, instead of leaving that to Professor Lodge 
and others, then we might have had another Bell 
Telephone monopoly. As it is, wireless telegraphy 
has been made possible by men who do not take 
out patents, and whose work is not done for money. 
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OKLAHOMA AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
AS THEY ARE TO-DAY. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


i the southwest Mississippi Valley, side by 

side, are presented two phenomena: a Terri- 
tory that within little more than a decade has 
been transformed from open plain to a thickly 
populated, thoroughly tilled, and remarkably 
developed empire ; and another that, despite the 
eager demands of thronging thousands who covet 
its promised riches, has been kept from settlement. 
The marvel of Oklahoma’s advance is scarcely 
less than the wonder that its sister, the Indian 
Territory, is not yet the white man’s possession. 

The two Territories have much in common. 
Upon their prairies were located the great reser- 
vations set apart by the federal government as 
the Red Men's home. Oklahoma is made up of 
such reservations as by treaty or purchase from 
the Indians have been given later to white settle- 
ment. Both lie at the meeting-place of North 
and South. Upon their fertile acres may be 
grown wheat or cotton, corn or sugar cane, oats 
or tobacco. Neither the fierce blizzards of Ne- 
braska nor the enervating heat of the South is 
felt. Equal access is given to the Gulf ports and 
to the Eastern markets. Each is heir to more 
Indian history than any other part of the nation. 

They differ as western Kansas differs from 
Missouri, as Nebraska differs from lowa—as tlie 
higher level differs from the lower. The far 
western end of Oklahoma, with an altitude of 
3,600 feet, is a semi-arid, buffalo-grassed, tree- 
less plain,—a sodded floor far as the eye can 
reach, suited for cattle-grazing, and not for farm- 
ing. The eastern end of the Indian Territory, 
3,000 feet lower, is a thickly wooded, well- 
watered, rolling section, as certain of rainfall and 
crops as Illinois. It is rich in timber, and is fitted 
for the most intense agriculture. 

Between these, over an expanse 400 miles east 
and west and 225 miles north and south, are all 
the gradations of altitude and of moisture,— 
moisture, it always should be remembered, is the 
key-word of the West’s recommendations. Each 
section has its limitations and its advantages, and 
each offers to the prospective settler or investor 
some peculiar benefit. 

Three great “openings” have made Oklahoma, 
—the original one, in 1889, taking in the central 
portion ; the Cherokee Strip, in 1893, including 


the whole northern side; and the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Arapahoe lands in August, 1901, 
which gave to the whites the southwest corner. 
The first and second were opened with ‘rushes,”’ 
wherein the first man on a claim after the signal 
for starting became its possessor. The last was a 
drawing, the order in which applicants might file 
on their choice of claims being determined by lot. 
Three periods are evident in the development of 
the Territory, depending on the time since the 
opening, but everywhere is reason for astonish- 
ment that so great a change could be made from 
an Indian reservation and hunting-ground. 
Naturally, the largest cities are in old Okla- 
homa,—Guthrie, the capital, and Oklahoma City, 
rivals for commercial supremacy ; each with about 
twelve thousand population, with long streets of 
handsome brick blocks, with electric lights, tele- 
phones, police and fire protection, and the habili- 
ments of civilization. A score of other towns 
with more than one thousand population each are 
along the railway lines. The settlement of the 
country districts is remarkably uniform. Owing 
to the terms of homesteading, there is, practi- 
cally, a family on every claim,—160 acres, —and 
only one. Only within a short time has it been 
possible to buy a large body of land, the residents 
being unwilling to sell their homes. Near the 
towns, land is as high as in iowa and Illinois. 
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AN OKLAHOMA PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Claims with little improvements sell for $4,000,— 
they have cost their possessors nothing. Out of 
the rich crops on the virgin soil the settlers have 
become well-to-do,—some of them wealthy. 

The Territory has 500,000 population, 95 per 
cent. American-born, and with a percentage of 
illiteracy less than that of three-fourths of the 
States. In 1890, the people numbered 61,834 ; 
in 1900, 398,245, a gain of 544 percent. Ona 
valuation of one-third real worth, the property of 
the Territory was returned for taxation in 1901 
at $60,464,696, a gain in one year of $11,126,- 
235. The banks have incrcased in number 76 
during the past year, and now there are 183, 
with deposits of $16,503,058, an increase in the 
latter item in one year of $9,427,000. 

This added wealth is not all brought in by out- 
siders ; it is dug out of the soil. In 1900, the 
Territory raised 25,000,000 bushels of wheat ; in 
1901, it raised 30,000,000 bushels. A cotton 
crop of 140,000 bales turns in $5,000,000 an- 
nually. In good corn years, 60,000,000 bushels 
is the average yield. ‘The Territorial tax levy is 
less than 8 mills, and the total indebtedness of 
the Territory is only $466,000. 

Four principal systems of railway have 1,047 
miles of track in the Territory,—the Santa Fé, 
north and south; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, 40 miles west and parallel thereto ; the 
«’Krisco”’ line, entering from the northeast ; the 
Choctaw & Gulf, east and west. Each of these is 
pushing new branches in every direction. The 
Santa Fé has a score of new lines planned, and 
several nearly completed ; the Rock Island has 
extensions to the southwest well under way. The 
Territory has direct rail connection with St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, and Galveston. Upon 


ground where waved the blue-stem grass or shim- 
mered the wheat a vear before were last summer 
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found towns of 1,000 to 4,000 people, busy and 
prosperous. 

In the schools are 128,000 pupils, and for them 
have been built, not only the ‘little white school- 
house,” but a system of institutions of higher 
education that would be a credit to any State. 

Where it is possible to rent Indian land, there 
are large farms. The manager of one of these 
cultivates and pastures 37,000 acres belonging to 
the Ponca and Otoe tribes. In harvesting the 
wheat on its 8,000 acres, last summer, 160 men 
were employed. <A garden of 30 acres supplied 
the vegetables, and the kitchen oven baked 100 
loaves of bread at a time. The ranch lands of 
the western counties are devoted to another in- 
dustry. Great cattle herds pasture there, and 
fortunes are involved in their management. 

Every State forms a portion of Oklahoma’s 
population, but those near by the most. An en- 
ergetic, pushing, nervous people, believing and 
hoping all things, the dwellers here have sur- 
prised even themselves by their progress. Less 
than ten years ago, it is doubtful if any one man 
in the Territory could have commanded $10,000 ; 
now there are a score with $100,000 to $250,- 
000. Two banks have $1,000,000 each on de- 
posit, with several others nearing that point. 
This is a good record for a decade from the raw 
prairie ! 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


In the Indian Territory exists a very differ- 
ent state of affairs. Here the reservations have 
not been opened to settlement, and the white 
man is a tenant and an interloper. The Five 
Civilized Tribes—Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws—own the entire 31,000 
squaré miles of rich land. In these tribes are 
87,000 members, about one-fourth being full- 
bloods, the remainder of varying white and ne- 
gro intermixtures. Some of the negroes, as 
among the Choctaws, were originally slaves of 
the tribe, and were by government ruling made, 
as freedmen, equal sharers with their former 
masters in the tribe’s possessions. Each tribe 
has a governor and a legislature. The laws are, 
of course, subject to the indorsement of the De- 
partment of the Interior at Washington, thus 
giving the federal government a fatherly super- 
vision over the Indians’ affairs. 

In the towns and on some farms reside about 
three hundred and sixty thousand whites, who 
have followed the advent of the railroads and 
are transacting the business of the Territory. 
But they have no rights in real estate. The 
farms they lease of the Indians, one year at a 
time. The town lots are held under “schedule.” 
This means that in towns officially platted a white 
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A MODERN INDIAN FAMILY. 


man may select a business or residence lot and 
have it ‘*scheduled”’ to him. The United States 
promises that some time in the future, when the 
land is secured from the Indians, it will give to 
that person, or his assigns, a deed to the prop- 
erty, he paying its appraised 


of assumption of debt,—there can be little civic 
pride where all the citizens are tenants, with no 
voice in the government. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENT. 


By recent treaties, under the act of Congress 
in 1893 creating the Dawes Commission, and 
the later provisions of the Curtis act of 1898, 
the Indian lands are being allotted to the tribal 
members. It was found on investigation that, 
instead of the reservations being used as homes 
for the Indians, they were really dominated by 
the squawmen (whites who had married Indian 
wives and were becoming rich by manipulation 
of the lands). Under the supervision of the 
Dawes Commission, the lands have been sur- 
veyed, the Indians are to be listed by name and 
personal description, and the land of each tribe 
is to be divided among the tribe’s members, all 
sharing alike. With the Creeks, this work is 
practically completed. Each of the 16,000 mem- 
bers of the tribe will receive about 160 acres of 
land, of which he may sell 120 acres when he re- 
ceives his deed, the Interior Department being 
willing. The remainder he may sell only after 
twenty-one years. The Chickasaws will receive 
about 560 acres each. As father, mother, and 
each child is a partakcr in the division, the fami- 
lies will be well-to-do. After five years, all the 
land except the homestead may be sold without 
the consent of the Interior Department. 

Each of the tribes has schools for the primary 
and academic education of its children, some of 





value therefor. No other 





title than this ‘‘schedule” 
is yet known in the entire 
Territory, except in one or 
two towns where the ap- 
praisement has been made. 
Twenty towns have more 
than 1,000 people each ; two 
have 5,000 each. Hand- 
some blocks and beautiful 
residences have been erect- 
ed; but even in the larger 
places, like Muscogee, South 
McAlester, and Ardmore, 
there is an unfinished and, 
if the term may be used, a 
Waiting appearance upon the 
municipality. Crude 
‘‘shacks” jostle two-story 
bricks ;_ the streets are prim- 
itive in grading and cleanli- 
ness; public improvements 
are hindered, owing to the 
difficulties that lie in the way 
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them under the tribal super- 
vision and some under the 
management of the federal 
government. In general, the 
Indians are far better pro- 
vided for than the whites, 
though the latter outnumber 
the former five to one. For 
instance, the Seminoles have 
a school for boys called the 
‘¢ Mekusukey,” and another 
for girls, ‘¢ Emahaka,” prac- 
tically its duplicate, that 
would be a credit to the 
most advanced Eastern city. 
Out of this trend toward edu- 
cation and the interest taken 
in the development of the 
schools of the tribes comes 
the most encouraging prom- 
ise for the future of the tribal 




















members. Not for this gen- 
eration, —it is wedded to its 
gods,—but to the children to be brought up 
under the new individualism, will the benefits 
come in the larger measure. 

As in the case of Oklahoma, the railroads are 
doing much to develop the Territory. In ad- 
dition to the ‘*’Frisco” and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, north and south through the Territory, 
branches and new lines are being built in eager 
rivalry. It will be but a short time until this 
section of the West, so long neglected, will be as 
well threaded with railways as is lowa or Minne- 
sota. Its fitness for close settlement, comparative 
certainty of rainfall, and natural resources make 
it an attractive goal for Western lines. The 
marvelous fertility of the soil is shown in the fact 
that the Government cotton report for 1901 gives 
the average lint production of the Territory per 
acre at 214 pounds, exceeded only by that of 
Louisiana, 260 pounds, and far in excess of the 
world’s average, 169 pounds. The cotton in- 
dustry alone is of much importance in the Ter- 
ritory’s future. : 

In the meanwhile, white settlers are pouring 
into the Territory, unwilling to wait for the formal 
opening of the farm lands. They are occupying 
the present town sites, and are urging the platting 
of more. Banks are being started, new business 
houses opened, more newspapers established, and 
every feature of the development of a virgin coun- 
try is going on except the location of new-comers 
on the farms. The coal mines are being developed 
rapidly, and other mineral riches will soon be 
brought to the surface. The immigration is of 
the better class,—men who have sold out in Illi- 
nois, lowa, and Wisconsin and are seeking for 
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** MEKUSUKEY,” SEMINOLE INDIAN BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


new homes which can be bought cheap and made 
into rich holdings. The effect will be to give 
the realty, when it is thrown open for settlement, 
a high price compared to any that has heretofore 
been taken by Uncle Sam’s children. 

The Territory stands at the gate of a very 
rapid advancement, once the land can be bought 
by whites. The eagerness for the completion of 
the allotment and the deeding of the real estate 
to the Indians cannot be understood except 
through mingling with the people themselves. It 
means everything to those now on the ground, 
as well as to tens of thousands in other parts of 
the nation who are waiting for the announcement 
of the opening of the last great settlement of In- 
dian lands to rush thither. The fact that all the 
land will be sold at its market price, the proceeds 
going to the Indians, will add to the Red Men's 
wealth and increase the Territory’s business pros- 
pects from the start. 


STATEHOOD. 


It is natural that both Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory should be anxious for Statehood. 
The whites in both sections have come from States 
in which they had much to do with government, 
and it seems hard to be mere wards of the federa! 
administration. At frequent intervals, conven- 
tions are held, committees are appointed, Con- 
gress is petitioned, and other beginnings are made 
in the movement toward the goal of their wishes. 

The problem is not, however, approached 
from the same view-point by both Territories. 
Oklahoma, with its decade of white settle- 
ment, its already extensive system of public 
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buildings and institutions, its political experi- 
ence, and its confidence in being able to 
secure a large share of the advantages of State- 
hood, wants one State made of both Terri- 
tories. It argues that there would then be a 
commonwealth of great richness, with an area 
and population approximately as large as Ne- 
braska’s, and every prospect of attaining a fore- 
most rank among the States of the western Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The Indian Territory, on the 
other hand, points to its chaotic condition, to the 
probable delay in the deeding of Indian claims, 
which may take ten years yet for completion, 
and generally favors separate Statehood. It fears 
that, linked to Oklahoma, it would be at a disad- 
vantage politically. It does, however, ask for 
some stable form of white government, even if 
it be only a Territorial form, and frets under the 
present Indian rulership, which is absolute and 
deterrent. The matter will continue to be of in- 
terest to the settlers of the new Territories until 
it is disposed of by Congress. When that will 
be, is not yet discernible. 


CENTER OF WESTERN SETTLEMENT. 


That portion of the West comprised in these 
two T'erritories is the center of interest for the 
ever-present emigration movement that marks 
American civilization. The States to the north 
and south have been drained of their surplus 
population for a decade to build ‘up’ these virgin 
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lands, but the process is not complete. The land 
offices of Oklahoma, outside of the newly opened 
reservations, have done, during the past summer, 
the largest business in years. Western Okla- 
homa lands that were considered fit only for the 
herder are being taken for small ranches; and 
the cattle men are nervously watching the de- 
struction of their barbed-wire fences by the ad- 
vent of the Man with a Plow. Indeed, this is 
the only portion of Western land, outside the 
irrigated areas, that can be secured for new set- 
tlement. While vast tracts are yet open to home- 
steading in other parts of the West, they are the 
refuse,—the arid, rough, or worthless claims un- 
desired by the settlers of the past three decades. 
Little wonder, then, that the virgin lands of the 
Indian Territory, capable of producing a bale 
and a half of cotton, seventy bushels of corn, or 
forty-five bushels of wheat per acre, should be in 
demand ; or that Oklahoma farms, with almost 
equal fertility, and which are to be subdivided 
and rearranged to suit the development of the 
country and the increasing population, should at- 
tract both settlers and investors ! 

Peopled to a larger extent than almost any 
other part of the Union by native American stock, 
with the advantages of example in the organiza- 
tion and development of other communities, 
guided by the knowledge of to-day and following 
modern business methods, there should be a mar- 
velous future for this region. 
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ee ee Europe, French intervention ; 

for Americans, the capture of Miss Stone, 
an American missionary, by Macedonian brigands 
—have shifted the Asiatic center of observation 
from China to Turkey. The latter event is of 
no wide relation, but of perilous and tragic per- 
sonal interest. The first seems, for the present, 
to close in collapse the policy of the present Sul- 
tan, Abdul Hamid. Since his accession, in 1876, 
he has sought to minimize European interference 
in Turkish affairs. His territory has just been 
occupied by France, as if he were a savage chief, 
or a defaulting South American republic. 

But of Turkey,—those who know most proph- 
esy least. Dismemberment looks less certain 
than once. Measured by Europe, the worst said 
of Turkey is true. Measured by Asia, no power 
has made a liké advance. The double problem 
of the empire comes of European pressure on 
a lower civilization by disintegrating commer- 
cial and industrial competition and the friction 
caused by a population five-sixths Moslem and one- 
sixth Christian in Asiatic Turkey. Out of this 
came the Armenian massacres, which brand Ab- 
dul Hamid before the Christian world, and are 
condoned by the Moslem. No Oriental ruler 
would condemn massacre as an art of state. No 
great sultan has been unstained of it. 


HOW ABDUL HAMID BEGAN AND ENDS. 


A. man whose kin has been in peril, and whose 
schoolmates have perished, men and women to- 
gether, is little likely to be light in condemna- 
tion of the crime of the Turkish century ; but 
the rulers of men are not to be judged by crimes 
alone. The round of their policy must be mar- 
shaled for judgment. The contemporary act few 
can weigh in the wider relations on the day it 
is chronicled ; but when, a few weeks ago, on 
his birthday celebration, Abdul Hamid declined 
congratulation because of the fresh humiliation 
of the Porte by France, he but expressed the 
current estimate that his shrewd, masterful pol- 
icy for a quarter of a century had ended in failure. 
The French ultimatum was much more than a 
demand for the settlement of the Lorando claim 
and the payment of overdue harem bills; just as 
the return of Kuchouk Said—‘ Little Said ’’-— 
as grand vizier to the palace, from which he 
had fled a suppliant for shelter to the British 
embassy in 1895, was much more than a change 


THE TURKISH SITUATION. 


BY ONE BORN IN TURKEY. 





of Turkish ministers. Both acts close an epoch 
in modern Turkish annals extending over a 
quarter of a century. The Sultan has tried to 
rule without Europe and without viziers. He 
has failed in both. He has been forced to a 
submission by M. Constans as complete as was 
ever extorted by Sir Stratford de Redcliffe from 
his father and predecessor, the miid and yield- 
ing Abdul Medjid. After twenty-five years—a 
term celebrated a year ago—he has called to the 
head of affairs the one pasha who has refused to 
be an accessory to mere palace rule, and risked 
his life in resistance. 

Abdul Hamid was never, in the eyes of his 
subjects and the Moslem world, so completely 
sultan. and caliph as when Christian massacre 
(1895-96) led to no remonstrance from Christian 
powers, and was succeeded, instead, by the abject 
defeat of Greece—a Christian realm. Called to 
the throne in 1876 by the small group of pashas 
who were, with more or less ability, trying to 
reconcile their appetite for official plunder with 
the demands of the Balkan people for personal 
liberty, the personal authority of the Sultan only 
began to be directly felt when the settlement of 
the Greek frontier question, in 1881, under the 
puissant pressure of Gladstone, ended the group 
of territorial questions growing out of the Russo- 
Turkish War. He had lost the most lucrative 
provinces of the empire. He had been driven 
back from the Danube and over the Balkans, and 
his ancestor sultans had crossed one and bridged 
the other before they had passed the Taurus or 
reached the Euphrates, so completely is Ottoman 
sovereignty partof European history. His realm 
was less by some 62,000 square miles and 5,000, - 
000 population. He had not lost all that Russia 
proposed, as a comparison between the bounda- 
ries of the treaty of San Stefano (1877), between 
Russia and Turkey, and of the treaty of Berlin 
(1878) shows; but he had lost more than any 
ancestor in generations, and the loss left his 
empire Moslem. The ceded population was 
almost altogether Christian, outside of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Their Moslem inhabitants 
stubbornly resisted the Austrian army of occu- 
pation, as the adjoining map mutely records. 
Before the work was done, in a little area half 
the size of Pennsylvania, and in its physical 
characteristics not unlike the central half of that 
State, 90,000 troops had been placed in the field. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF TURKEY. 


(Map showing the alterations proposed by the treaty of San Stefano and modifications made by the treaty of Berlin; also 
the lines of the Austrian advance into Bosnia. The whole of the shaded portion of the map represents the boundaries 
proposed by the treaty of San Stefano, the darker portions indicating the final changes made by the treaty of Berlin. 


The boundaries of eastern Roumania are indicated thus _. 


The resistance was an earnest of what is often 
forgotten,—the Moslem population of Turkey is 
bitterly opposed to the European advance or to 
Christian emancipation. It is fighting to-day in 
Albania. It fought the latter almost to the last 
man in Crete. It emigrated from the Thessalian 
districts ceded to Greece. Keenly as the Sultan is 
personally disliked by great bodies of his Moslem 
subjects, the cause of Moslem authority would 
rally the Moslem population of the empire to its 
undying support. Many Moslems sincerely con- 


demned the Armenian massacres, just as Abdul 
Kadr, in 1860, rallied his Algerine household 
and rescued Christians attacked by the Moslem 
mob in Damascus ; but most Moslem condemna- 
tion of Christian massacres is like most Southern 
condemnation of negro lynching,—an apologetic 
attitude robs it of all force. 





THE EMPIRE BECOMES MOSLEM. 

Abdul Hamid’s predecessors were burdened 
with the subjection of 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
Christians, a sixth of the empire and an outlying 
sixth. Abdul Hamid is the Moslem sultan of a 
Moslem empire. Its Christian population is not 
relatively as large, by a considerable fraction, as 
the negro population of the States which formed 
the Confederacy. In Asia Minor, a little over a 
fifth are Christian ; in Armenia, or Kurdistan, a 
third. In Syria—outside of the Christian dis- 
trict of 260,000 in Mount Lebanon, which has a 
Christian governor by the convention of 1860,— 
and in Mesopotamia, the Christians are from 
16 to 20 percent. Great tracts like central Asia 
Minor, Irak, the southern end of Mesopotamia, 
and the south Kurdish mountains have next to 
no Christian population. Oppressed, down-trod- 
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den, scattered, peeled, and forsaken, the Chris- 
tian population figures in dispatches until one 
dimly thinks of Turkey as divided between the 
two faiths. The miserable fact is, that in Asiatic 
Turkey some 3,000,000 Christians—unarmed, 
defenseless, despised, treated as an inferior caste, 
fresh from a subjection and ignominy three gen- 
erations ago akin to that of the medieval Jew— 
face some 15,000,000 Moslems of the best fighting 
races in Asia,—Turk, Kurd, Arab, conquerors 
each in its day. No man old enough to have 
heard, as a boy, in the patois of Arab, Armenian, 
and Greek, from aged survivors the traditional 
treatment of Christians before the days of Mah- 
moud II. (1808-39) can doubt that the present 
Ottoman Government, with all its faults, has given 
to this Christian population a rude order, joined 
to a pitiless taxation, which is an advance on the 
past. But man of all creeds and color, black as 
well as white, Jew or Christian, is happily so 
constituted that the amelioration of oppression 
increases the thirst for liberty. Short of equal- 
ity, no man is satisfied, or ought to be satisfied. 
The Moslem sultan of Mosleins facing the ris- 
ing Christian tide, Abdul Hamid carried a step 
further the policy of his uncle and immediate 
predecessor, Abdul Aziz (1861-76). He began a 
Moslem revival. Thirty years ago, it was the fash- 
ion of the young Turk, particularly when talking 
with the young, educated, and sympathetic Eu- 
ropean youth, to minimize his creed and affect a 
graceful skepticism. He does this no longer. 
Whether there has been any real renaissance of 
Islam, acute observers directly differ. But there 
has been a prodigious revival of external Moham- 
medanism. Mosques have been rebuilt, often 
making sad devastation of the architecture of the 
past, as in Bagdad, where brand-new inscriptions 
have replaced the ancient record of the resting- 
place of those two founders of Moslem law, Abu 
Hanifah and Ibn Hanbal. Seljuk monuments of 
priceless value have gone, undrawn and unphoto- 
graphed, never to be seen more of man in Ana- 
tolia. But new schools and mosques, new shrines 
and new places of prayer, have risen all over the 
empire. Your camp in the Moorish atlas will be 
visited by the sleek, guttural Ulema from the 
Yemen, paid from Constantinople, industriously 
diffusing knowledge of the great padishah in 
Stamboul and the essential unity of Islam. The 
Sultan of our Sulu islands, fresh from the Meccan 
pilgrimage, is cheered by an autograph letter 
from the Commander of the Faithful, urging 
him to be at peace with the traditional friend 
(and, I dare say, tribute-bearers—A merican ships 
first entered the Dardanelles on that service) of 
the caliph. The Anjumani Islam (Mohammedan 
Association) of Bombay sends $10,000 to build 





the Damascus-Mecca Railway, to which all the 
Moslem world contributes. Abdur Rahman Khan, 
of Afghanistan, cherishes the sword of honor and 
the title ‘‘ Eagle of the Faith” from the Khani 
Khan, of the house of Othman. Much foolish 
nonsense is talked over the possibility that the 
successor of the prophet could hurl all his fol- 
lowers in a Jehad or raise war on Christendom. 
This is bosh. Sacred wars are born, not made. 
But Abdul Hamid, whose legal claims to the 
caliphate are but slender, and, except by a flexi- 
ble-minded Hanifeeyan doctor,* could not for 


‘an instant be defended as possessing the five signs 


of the caliphate, has unquestionably aroused the 
Moslem world to such common consciousness of 
its solidarity as once seemed inconceivable. Even 
Shiah heretics have a place in his largess and 
decorations, and regions acknowledging a Fat- 
imite caliph, like Morocco, gravitate in Moslem 
sentiment toward the only Moslem prince in a 
century who has waged successful war on the 


_ unbeliever. 


MINIMIZING THE ‘‘ CAPITULATIONS.”’ 


But the Moslem revival—too often, like the 
many mosque restorations, mere matters of stucco 
and plaster—has been but the basis of the patient 
effort through twenty years to undo the ‘ Capit- 
ulations,” an effort whose death-knell was 
sounded by the successful blow just dealt by 
France at this policy. The ‘‘Capitulations” are 
usually dated back to the capture of Constanti- 
nople,—hence the name. They are, in fact, cen- 
turies earlier. They guarantee the subjects of 
all European nations resident in Turkey their 
own laws, their own consular courts, freedom 
from arrest, but not from surveillance, by the 
local police,and their accountability, personal and 
pecuniary, civil and criminal, to their own sover- 
eignty. The United States claims the inheritance 
of these rights, but, up to a recent period in its 
diplomacy, has been chary of forcing an issue 
upon them. These ex-territorial privileges are 
justified by the condition of Moslem tribunals, 
though that these are worse than those of some 
Spanish-American states, few acquainted with 
both will claim. However justified, these privi- 
leges are, in fact, an historical survival of a period 
when law and jurisdiction attached to the person 
and not to territory, a practice once familiar in all 
Europe. The Hanseatic League once had its own 
law and courts in London itself. Without these 
rights, European residence in Turkey would be 
intolerable. Yet no land endures this infringe- 





*The Moslem tradition runs: Imam Malik said that 
Imam Abu Hanifah was such a logician that if he were to 
assert a wooden pillar was made of gold, he would prove it— 
by argument. 
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ment of its own sovereignty an instant longer 
than it can. Roumania ended it while still un- 
der Turkish suzerainty, in 1869 and 1873, by 
special convention with Russia and Austria. 
Bulgaria is now negotiating for release. It was 
the bitterest drop in Greek defeat that Greeks 
lost this privilege. 

Yet, as might be expected, ex-territoriality 
causes a perpetual irritation and injustice. The 
foreign trader is plainly placed at a decided ad- 
vantage when his debts can only be collected 
through a friendly consul. The Maltese brawler 
in any Levantine city has all the privileges of an 
Englishman. No Oriental experience or memory 
is without its instance of fraud or brutality pro- 
tected by these privileges. Necessary they are, 
but an ignoble necessity, and the foreign trader 
loses about as much in the not unnatural efforts 
of the Turkish administration to hedge his prop- 
erty, contracts, and person with countervailing 
conditions as he gains in needed personal se- 
curity. 

Abolished these ex-territorial privileges could 
not be; but Abdul Hamid addressed himself to 
the task of their administrative elimination. A 
European doctor could not be prevented, under the 
‘¢Capitulations,” from plying his usual occupa- 
tion ; but an examination could be devised which 
has more than once ‘pilled’”? American physi- 
cians who had passed most rigorous tests here. 
Teaching could not be forbidden ; but the build- 
ing of schoolhouses could, and here again a 
license could restrict in fact what it could not 
prohibit in terms. Domiciliary visitation was 
prohibited, but the arrest of all native visitors 
worked quite as wellin the long run. For twenty 
years, legislation and administration circum- 
scribed the privilege of the ‘‘ Capitulations ” 
until the form remained ; the substance had dis- 
appeared. A network of regulations and license 
curbed foreign trade, teaching, preaching, corre- 
spondence, and travel. Traders and missionaries 
protested. The Sultan persisted. 

The last step was taken last March, when the 
foreign mails were seized. All seaboard Turkey 
is served not only by Ottoman, but by an inter- 
national postal service. The treaty of Kainardji 
(1774) conceded to Austria a special service of 
overland messengers to its ‘¢internuncio,”’ as its 
ambassador was then styled, between Vienna and 
Pera. This grew to a postal service—as, indeed, 
all modern mails grew from the like official mes- 
sengers—and they from the Roman diplomata. 
France, England, Russia, Germany, and Italy 
established a like service. When Turkey became 
one of the signatory powers of the Berne Con- 
vention, a quarter of a century ago, the Sultan's 
Tartar riders were reorganized into a postal ser- 
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vice by Mr. Scudamore, an able English postal 
official, who ruined himself by the exorbitant 
bargain he made in buying the English tele- 


graphs for the post-office department. No Euro- 
pean power trusted the new system. No letters 
are safe in it. Our government is the only one 
which habitually sends ‘a closed mail” to Tur- 
key, delivered to Turkish hands, and in which 
few newspapers survive to reach their destination. 
Correspondents who know Turkey mark all sea- 
coast mail ‘‘via English” or ‘¢French mail.” 
Others wage a precarious correspondence. The 
existence of foreign mails penetrating its ports 
and territories no despotic European country 
would endure for a day. Fancy an English mail 
to Russian ports? As long as it existed, Turk- 
ish espionage was useless on the coast. But 
when the foreign mails were seized, last March, 
the ambassadors of five powers united in their 
protection, and it was clear to all the empire that 
this culmination of the policy of twenty years 
had dismally failed. 


EX-TERRITORIALITY AGAIN ASSERTED. 


Austria, in 1897, had vindicated the right of 
its consular representative at Mersina to go un- 
touched for dubious relations with an Armenian 
refugee, and forced the payment of the claims of 
its Salonika railroad system at the same time. 
The United States, through the mingled tact 
and pressure of its skillful representative, Mr. 
Lloyd Griscom, collected its claim for property 
destroyed in the Harput massacre. France fol- 
lowed. No one, least. of all either M. Delcassé 
or his imperial Ottoman majesty, can for an in- 
stant have imagined that the ostensible cause of 
interference, the claims of the concessionnaires of 
the Constantinopolitan quays—whose damages 
were $135, 000—or the debts for goods sold the 
harem before 1875 by Tubini & Lorando, de- 
scendants of French native protégés, launched the 
fleet that seized Mitylene. ‘The real object was 
the end of the policy just outlined. France has 
in Turkey 1,800 kilometers of trams and rail- 
roads. French companies light and supply with 
wharves Smyrna and Salonika. The Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, while an English corporation, is 
chiefly owned in Paris, and was spoken of as 
French by M. Delcassé in addressing the French 
Chamber. With $25,000,000 capital, doing the 
banking of the Levant, intimately connected with 
the government whose loans it finances, while it 
will never again pay the 15 per cent. dividends 
of 1881-82, its steady 5 per cent. since 1886 
keeps its shares at 150 or 120, and makes it 
worth protecting. Lastly, France protects the 
Catholic Church in the East,—not merely Roman 
Catholic missionaries. This includes the Uniate 
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Greeks, the Chaldean, or Romanized, branch of 
the Syrian Church; the Maronites, whose an- 
cient monastery, hard by the Lateran, bespeaks 
their early place in Rome; and the Armeno- 
Catholic Church, or the Latin Gregorians, to say 
nothing of Roman Catholics themselves. These 
are all Turkish subjects. 

But their higher ecclesiastics wear French dec- 
orations. Their schools and presses are under 
French protection. When the Porte proposed a 
5 per cent. tax on religious associations, and the 
usual 5 per cent. duty on the imports of such,— 
and a number are frugal traders (the best small 
Arabie dictionary is sold by a Jesuit ‘press),— 
France interfered, not to collect claims, but to 
maintain the old system of ex-territorial protec- 
tion for all this ecclesiastical network extending 
over the empire. This was gained. The claims 
weresmall. he defeat which the Sultan’s subjects 
saw, and which embittered the imperia! birthday, 
was the grant of licenses to the French medical 
school in Beirut, the eighteen churches rebuilt, 
the closed schools that were opened, and the 
sudden assertion of ancient and infringed ex- 
territorial privilege by the members and the 
premises of every Catholic religious association. 

This ignominious and public defeat will alter 
no whit the policy of the Porte. Abdul Hamid 
has the persistence, the convictions, the methods, 
and the limitations of the crafty spider of the 
Escurial, Philip II., whom he and Yildiz Kiosk 
so closely parallel. But a policy which from 
1878 to 1901 has gone on without a serious 
check is but too plainly at the mercy of any 





power with warships enough to seize an island. 
Had the Sultan, like Japan, prepared for his 
struggle against ex-territoriality by an improve. 
ment in the Turkish judiciary and administra- 
tion, he might have won. The reverse has come. 
During the two-score years of his two predeces- 
sors, father and uncle, while the Sultan remained 
absolute—few Europeans dream how absolute— 
there had grown up a bureaucratic group of 
pashas of great ability. The grand vizierate it- 
self has a great historical tradition which matches 
that of the line of Othman, the ablest in all dy- 
nastic annals. 


WHERE THE SULTAN FAILED. 


Corrupt these pashas were. Many had come 
from low, and some were of ignoble, origin. 
Their birth was as varied as the races of the 
empire they administered but did not rule. The 
weakest Ottoman sultan does that. But they 
were undeniably able. They have disappeared. 
They have no successors. Palace has supplanted 
ministerial rule. Personal secretaries have taken 
the place of pashas. The grand vizierate has be- 
come an empty shade, unless Said Pasha change 
it. Nor is this likely. Able, shrewd, consummate 
diplomat, Abdul Hamid, for a decade and more 
equal to the task of inflicting on the European 
concert a fatal paralysis, until Austria acted 
alone in 1897, has proved unable to organize ad- 
ministration or to depute authority. The army 
he turned over to Goltz Pasha, and it is efficient, 
as the Greek war proved. The men are unpaid, 
but their cartridge-boxes are never empty. They 
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are unshod, but their arms are serviceable. 
There are few or no ambulances, but the artillery 
is well horsed. The navy has disappeared. But 
in civil administration no man is secure. Imperial 
orders go above, below, and around. Some negro 
eunuch or palace underling may palsy the ad- 
ministration of a province or bring to disgrace by 
a secret order the ablest of valis, or provincial 
governors. Despotism in strong hands may prove 
both able and beneficent by organizing adminis- 
tration. But personal rule, smitten with a mania 
of fear of conspiracy, trusting no one, filling the 
empire with espionage, and selecting as instru- 
ments ignorant and ignoble personal attendants, 
was certain to end in the collapse now clear. 

For a season it prospered. In 1895, all held 
Abdul Hamid, doubtless, the subtlest schemer of 
his long line in generations, but in the broad 
sense successful. In twenty years, 1879-99, the 
population of the empire, excluding tributary 
states, grew from 21,000,000 to 25,000,000— 
above the average of West Europe. The value of 
real estate advanced down to 1895 in all Turkish 
cities. In those with which I am most familiar, 
in eastern Turkey, a fair 25 per cent. increase, 
or more, in twenty years. There was no Turkish 
city, and I met residents from all, where build- 
ing was not in progress in this period. All 
complained of taxes and oppression, and in all 
population, buildings, and realty values were grow- 
ing. Imports, 1878 to 1898, rose from (estimated) 
$60,000,000 to $120,000,000, and exports from 
$35,000,000 to $68,750,000, an increase which 
stands for prosperity. The principal railroad in 
Asiatic Turkey, Smyrna-Aidin, 318 miles, in- 
creased its gross earnings from £140,538 to 
£354,406 from 1883 to 1893, and later lost its 
dividends. 

But while figures of this character could be 
multiplied, the government itself was passing 
from one abyss of bankruptcy to another. If 
the imperial revenue only, averaging, 1892-95, 
$106,500,000—say $4 per capita—were col- 
lected in taxes, the burden would not be heavy. 
A semi-civilized country can easily raise a pound 
sterling a head, and a country like the United 
States averaged $16 in 1890, and did not feel the 
burden. But by universal consent, the Turkish 
revenue is extorted manifold by a system of farm- 
ing the taxes and official peculation. The old 
government, by pashas, was ill. The new, by 
palace favorites, is worse. After wholesale repu- 
diation in 1875,—the Porte compounded with its 
creditors in 1881,—Iradé, December 8-20, 1881, 
admitted the bailiff in the shape of a debt 
commission, and paid 1 per cent. on the unse- 
cured debt. The nominal amount of the debt 
in 1875 was $1,200,000,000. It was scaled to 
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$530,000,000 in 1881. In 1900, it was $682,- 
000,000,—no great increase as national debts go. 
It is all held abroad,—77 per cent. in France, 
10 per cent. in Germany, 9 per cent. in England, 
and 4 per cent. in Austria.* The aggregate 
national mortgage is not large—in all, in 1896, 
government, railroad, and other stocks, $792, - 
370,000 at par, $397,125,000 quoted value, two 
thirds (67 per cent.) in France, 17 per cent. in 
Germany, 12 per cent. in England, and 4 per 
cent. in Austria. A fair measure this of the 
pressure the diplomacy of these lands will on a 
pinch exert. 

The debt commission collected $12,876,207 
in 1900, against $9,998,230 in 1885—a fairly 
elastic revenue. An Oriental country whose salt- 
tax receipts grew in fifteen years from $3,071,- 
502 to $3,729,721—twice as fast as population— 
plainly only needs decent administration for a 
prosperous budget. Instead, the treasury has 
wallowed for years in irretrievable deficits aver- 
aging $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, according to 
Sir Edward Vincent's last report. The treasury, 
a few weeks ago, borrowed a small sum for the 
most sacrosanct of all Moslem expenditures, the 
carpet and its escort, which the Sultan yearly, as 
caliph, sends to the Kaaba, at Mecca. It is as 
though the Pope had to raise a floating loan for 
the wine and wafer of the Easter eucharist. 
Every inquiry shows how easily the Turkish 
treasury might be solvent. Every week finds it 
unable to meet any expenditure. 


ARMENIAN MASSACRE AND ITS CAUSE. 


The Sultan’s policy five years ago had, there- 
fore, greatly reduced European interference in 
Turkish affairs, and greatly increased imperial 
authority, without securing either a stable budg- 
et or an efficient administration. Nothing is, 
perhaps, so dangerous in the affairs of state 
as unlimited power joined to none of the 
machinery which gives certainty to taxation or 
ordered action to authority. Such prosperity as 
had come was little felt by Moslems. There is 
that about the Moslem creed, code, and character 
which incapacitates for all practical affairs but 
war aud rule. Turkish treasury accounts have 
always been kept by Greeks and Armenians. If 
a Turk owns land, some Christian keeps its rent- 
roll. If he has a business, Christian clerks 
manage it. If he owns mines or works the 
richer placer of official extortion, some Christian 
engineer or scribe manages and manipulates his 
accounts. Such prosperity as there was through 
the twenty years of Abdul Hamid’s reign, which 
seemed prosperous, went to Christians. In all 





* London Statist, October 3, 1896. 
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the cities where massacre came, it was the Chris- 
tian and Armenian quarter that was thriving and 
rising in value. Armenian villages were waxing 
rich, buying land and renting it. Armenian bank- 
ers were making loans. When massacre fell in one 
city, not a signature was left known to Constan- 
tinople bankers. Western manufactures, which 
were ruining native handicrafts, were all handled 
by Armenians. Economic strain and stress pro- 
duced by this disproportionate prosperity of the 
small Christian fraction, gaining in wealth, edu- 
vation, and political aspiration, was a perilous 
irritant to add to the pride of a ruling and 
soldier caste and the fanaticism kindled by Moslem 
renaissance. ‘lhe match of administrative order, 
or even administrative suggestion, had only to be 
touched to these explosive conditions to bring 
the Armenian massacres. 

Into their history, it is no purpose of mine 
to enter. Beyond all refutation, the Sultan suc- 
cessfully prevented European interference or the 
punishment that was due. But great crimes of 
state bring their own inexorable penalty. For 
five years, since the last of the massacres, the 
Sultan visibly lost ground. Awful as is mas- 
sacre, communities recover, if order is restored. 
Over the Armenian plateau this has never come. 
In all the empire a blight has fallen on trade. 
The fall in wool ruined southeastern Turkey, and 
it is estimated there are 40,000,000 sheep be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf. The 
silk collapse laid North Syria in ruins, and brought 
Beirut to beggary. ‘The capital has never re- 
covered from the mere business shock of mas- 
sacre. The Greek war broke credits on the Le- 
‘vantine coast. From the Greek revolution to 
Bulgarian independence, 1828-78, the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish empire had been accom- 
panied by the appearance of communities capable 
of self-government. Even Algeria-Tunis and 
Egypt, which have passed under foreign control, 
had not done so until a separate, albeit despotic, 
autonomy had been gained. Driven back to its 
Moslem limits, nothing like this has appeared in 
the empire, in twenty years. Crete is separated, 
the hardships of its going being a measure of the 
relatively larger Moslem population. In Turkey 
proper, neither improvement in the central ad- 
ministration nor provinces capable of autonomy 
appear. Without either, the empire sinks in the 
slough of difficulties created by racial and phys- 
ical problems. For a season these and all reforms 
were held at bay. Macedonian autonomy, Ar- 
menian protection, equitable taxation, improved 
acdministration—all these pledges of the Berlin 
treaty in 1878 remain unperformed through 
twenty years of Europe and an empire both with- 
out initiative, and both controlled by the inertia 








of events, the fear of a general war, and the ad- 
dress at intrigue of Abdul Hamid. 

But the lack of sound government and an 
honest ruler nothing compensates—not even 
material prosperity, increasing trade, growing 
population, schools, museums, revived Islamism, 
and all the fruits of the reign marshaled by court 
journals when the quarter-century of the Sultan 
was celebrated. Instead, when collapse comes, 
as collapse has, and the powers, one by one, dem- 
onstrate the weakness of the empire, problems 
long postponed appear, as creditors haunt lesser 
lives in days of disaster. 


THE MACEDONIAN PROBLEM. 


All the Balkan peninsula has now been divided 
but its key, Macedonia. Of the Illyrian plateau, 
in the northwest, Austria holds the western, and 
Servia the eastern, slope draining into the Save. 
Bulgaria, with Roumelia, occupies the fertile east- 
ern plain which the Balkan divides, bounded to 
the south of the chain by the Rhodope mountains; 
to the north by the Illyrian upland. The Albanian 
—both Moslem and semi-savage, the fighting race 
of Pyrrhus and Scanderbeg—holds, and is likely 
long to hold, the great mass of mountainous lands 
in the southwest of the peninsula, north of the 
boundary line, which limits the race and tongue 
but not the ambition of the Hellenes. Remains 
only Macedonia, the southern end of the narrow 
but deep-cut trough which divides the peninsula 
from Belgrade to Salonika, and offers the only 
path by which railroads can cross it. In that 
channel the fate of the peninsula has been de- 
cided for twenty centuries. There the Mace- 
donian power grew, at Pella, and there it fell, at 
Pydna. There the fate of Rome was decided at 
Philippi ; and there Theodosius, as its strength 
was waning, with prescient military instinct, 
established the wardship of the empire in Salonika, 
and there twice at Kassova Amurath and Amurath 
succeeded in breaking first (1389) the Serb, and 
then the Hun (1448), and gained thereby the open 
road to the Danube and beyond. Into the twin 
streams which end this valley at the Augean, the 
Vardar and the Strymon, the Serb has poured from 


the north, in larger number, but without keeping 


his tongue. The Bulgarian has flowed over the 
upland which now bounds his principality, and 
early, under Boris, whose name Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s son recalls, gained an ecclesiastical control 
when Alfred and Edward were ruling in England, 
a control first given under Leo the Isaurian, and 
repeated by the Turkish Berats (writs), which 
have created Bulgarian bishoprics from 1870 to 
1899, until the region is detached from the Greek 
(orthodox) Church, and owes ecclesiastical al- 
legiance to the Bulgarian exarch. Lastly, the 
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Hellene, whose language was early supreme over 
the region, has entered from the south, the Al- 
banian has filtered from the west, and the Wal- 
lachs have remained in isolated communities for 
six hundred years, since their empire, still 
cherished at Bucharest, foundered. No tongue 
is supreme over any continuous region. ‘The 
Greek once made Salonika so far Hellene 
that its enfranchisement seemed certain seventy 
years ago. The Bulgarian cultivates much of 
Macedonia; but he is crowded on one side by 
Serbs and on the other by Turkish and Greek 
peasants, with isolated Wallach communities. 
The Macedonian question really rests, there- 
fore, on the twin facts that whoever holds this 
valley has the overlordship of the peninsula, 
and that no one race or tongue can claim the 
region. Each is striving to secure it by estab- 
lishing schools for its folk, and four school funds 
provide teaching which gives the Macedonian 
population unrivaled opportunities, as these 
maps show. Bulgaria spends $1,000,000 a year, 
one of the expenditures which, in a decade, has 
run its debt from $30,000,000 to $62,000,000, 
at which figure the principality is seeking to re- 
fund under the act of 1899. Roumania began 
with $2,000, raised the sum to $100,000, and 
last September was forced to cut this expenditure 
to $43,000. Servia cares for its compatriots in 
that small portion of Macedonia which is on the 
crest of the watershed between the Danube and 
Belgrade, the Agean and Salonika. These 
schools, as will be seen, extend over the entire 
region still under Turkish control, each national- 





ity busily sowing its primers and maintaining 
church and school in the disputed territory.* 
The sure fruit of this strife is that Macedonia 
(vilayets of Salonika, Kassova, and Monastir) has 
become no-man’s land; and with it Adrianople, 
on the east, more Turkish; Scutari and Janina, 
on the west, practically Albanian. Bulgarian, 
Greek, Serb, and Roumanian committees each 
keep this watched pot boiling. The first narrow- 
ly escaped, eighteen months ago, in embroiling 
Bulgaria and Roumania by slaying in Bucharest 
a professor who had refused to contribute, Bul- 
garia sheltering his murderers from the sentence 
of the Roumanian courts. The kidnaping of 
Miss Stone is, in all probability, the work of a 
Bulgarian band on the dividing line between 
patriotism and brigandage. It is this mixed con- 
dition and this violent propaganda which deprives 
the region of order and sympathy at the same 
time, and renders the schemes for autonomy, 
presented by a committee in 1899, unworkable. 
Greece once had hopes of Macedonia. They 
vanished in the rout of Larissa and the discovery 
that the tongue of the towns, Greek, was su- 





* The extent to which these *‘ school funds ” go to political 
ends appear from the small size of the schools: 





Schools. Scholars. 
BRUSABIAIN SS 2 océreniccccceus 821 29,846 
CGO oe leo is eve icaciwnceens 1,286 85,015 
FUOUINA IAIN 5 soc cco ck cos eees 80 3,678 
SGM acc conc ccocucccchowssece 162 7511 
2,349 126,050 


This total is in a Christian population, all told, of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000, of which Bulgaria clainis half.—Rica- 
AKD VON MACH in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1889. V. 45: 97. 
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perseded by Bulgarian in the villages. Bulgaria 
looked to the reversion until the Austrian rail- 
road system completed its grip on the region in 
1897. To-day, Bulgaria hopes “to go to Salonika” 
when Russia goes to Constantinople, and the 
Russian fleet is therefore welcomed at Varna. 
Roumania is forced to remember that the neu- 
tralization of the Danube-mouth, which pro- 
tects its coast from Russian warships, expires 
in 1903. Servia, its chance gone with Austrian 
railroad control to the south, turns to Russia. 
Macedonia sinks meanwhile from one abyss of 
riotous brigandage to another-—not sparing even 
the American missionary friendly to Bulgaria. 


THE ARMENIAN REMNANT. 


A not dissimilar division between races renders 
the situation of ‘‘Armenia” or ‘‘ Kurdistan” 
helpless and hopeless. Massacre has its horrors. 
The continued disorder of the past five years is 
economically worse. In the area covered by the 
plateau of old Armenia, Armenians are not over 
a third of the population. The Kurd lies in a 
belt below, to the south. Lazar (of Georgian 
stock), Kurds, wandering Turkish, and a sedentary 
Turkish population lie to the north and outnum- 
ber Armenians in every town. Nowhere, save 
in isolated valleys, is the Armenian alone in any 
district. The population of the area indicated is 
at best a guess. Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, in a care- 
ful study * before massacre had distorted all esti- 
mates, made the population in the plateau de- 
limited in the map given from his article and 
slightly altered 1,300,000, of whom a third are 
Mohammedans of the towns ‘‘Turks;” a third 
Kurds and wandering Tribes, Kizzlebash, etc., 
and about 400,000 Armenians. Massacre de- 
stroyed over a tenth, and extended to many places 
containing Armenians outside this plateau — 
Trebizond in the north, Oorfa to the south, and 
others ; but on this plateau dwells most of the 
Armenian village population. ‘To it, peace has 
never come. Rape, rapine, and murder continue 
at intervals, neither trade nor farming can revive, 
land is sold for a mere fraction of its former 
value, and government revenues shrink. <A great 
stream of migration has poured into Russia, in 
whose border province, Trans-Caucasia, Sipyaghin, 
Russia’s minister of interior, has recently, in a 
secret order, directed that 40,000 men be natural- 
ized, refugees all. With massacre,the world rang. 
The steady destruction and exodus now in progress 
raise no such echo; but they add another to the 
problems of the empire, capable of solution only 
by European military occupation and military 

* Contemporary Review, September, 1894, **The Armenian 
Question.” 


government. A strong sultan could and should 
protect the profitable because revenue-producing 
Armenian ; but this would nurse the Christian op- 
ponents of Moslem despotism, and such a policy is 
no more probable or possible than for the Southern 
slaveholder to permit the education of the slave. 
The Armenian cannot defend himself against the 
Kurd, and is not so set apart as to make a separate 
provincial government practicable. Nor is Turk- 
ish authority able to control the spirit of Kurdish 
disorder it has awakened and armed. Syria is in 
fair peace ; Asia Minor, save as brigandage grows 
on the west coast, is in moderate order ; the Mes- 
opotamian plain, in many regions, has made an 
advance ; Armenia sinks from worst to worse. 


PERSIAN GULF ISSUES. 


The unexpected return of peace and cultivation 
over a large area south of Bagdad, the growing 
prosperity of this Moslem and distant region, 
and the increase of the commerce of the Persian 
Gulf have awakened rivalry in a region but rudely 
delimited. Muscat, its sultan, and the territory 
about Oman, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
is as completely an English dependency as any 
protected state in India. This has not prevented 
the growth of a French claim to a coaling sta- 
tion on an island off the coast, not fully settled, 


_ being the aid France offers as ally to the approach 


of Russia from the north. After suppressing 
their piracy early in the century, England, in 
1835, negotiated a truce and protectorate with a 
group of Arab tribes who extend from Oman to 
Odeid, where Turkish authority begins. These 
tribes, known in English dispatches as “ Trucial 
Arabs,” are as good as governed by the English 
consul-general and resident at Bushire. England 
maintains also the protected condition and inde- 
pendence of the peninsula of el Katr and Bah- 
rein, an island whose pearl fisheries, worth 
$2,000,000 a year, make it the prize of the gulf. 
For a space along the littoral—from Hodeid, 
across the base of el Katr, to el Katif—Turkey 
holds a loose authority where caravan routes 
from the Nejd cross the Nefud, or desert, and 
enter Hasa—a less barren strip—on their way to 
the gulf. Here were the various conflicts of 
Mubarrak with the ruler of the interior, Nejd, 
a semi-independent realm, which confused the 
newspaper reader four months ago. 

Between this strip of Turkish authority, ac- 
quired in the past thirty years, and still challenged 
by England and Bassora—where undoubted 
Ottoman territory begins—is Koweit, the best har- 
bor on the gulf, in the ninth century entrepot of the 
Kast, settled again two centuries ago by an inde- 
pendent Arab tribe, and protected from Turkish 
authority by England since the British resident at 
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Bassora took his flag there in 1821. Whoever 
holds it commands the northern end of the gulf 
and the navigation of the Euphrates and Karun 
rivers. Only this autumn, an English gunboat 
prevented the landing of Turkish troops, and last 
month was loaning field guns to its chief. 
Koweit is the natural terminus of any railroad 
seeking the Persian Gulf, and there tends the 
great German concession which begins opposite 
Constantinople and is to end at Koweit, but which 
stops just at present at Konia. Railroads in 
Asiatic Turkey open with the Smyrna-Aidin Rail- 
road (Ottoman Railway Company), begun in 1858, 
completed in 1866, a very tidy dividend-paying 
property until about ten years ago. ‘This road 
depended on its business for its receipts. In 
1888-90, an imperial firman, the early sign of 
German railroad supremacy in Turkey, trans- 
ferred to the Deutsche Bank a little line from 
Scutari, the Asiatic quarter of Constantinople, to 
Ismid, fifty-eight miles long ; extended the con- 
cession to Angora, three hundred miles distant, 
and assigned the revenues of four sandjaks, in- 
cluding Angora, to pay a guaranty of $4,950 per 
mile per annum. In 1899, gross receipts from 
traffic were but 7,161 francs per kilometer—say 
$2,500 per mile. The Smyrna-Cassaba Railroad, 
opened in 1866, was also English until the Deutsche 
Bank purchased it, in 1899, and began its exten- 
sion under a guaranty. Between them, these 
two lines paralleled the earlier English line, and 
in due time, 1899, this line was offered a German 
purchase refused by its English security-holders. 
This was unwise, as there is small use of running 
a road against a government-subventioned line 
of which both Sultan and Kaiser are patrons. 
The precise size of the Turkish subvention is 
in the maze which envelops all Ottoman finance. 
An English foreign-office report places its full 
charge in the future at $3,000,000 annually. 
By 1899, the concession, in response to the Kai- 
ser’s kindly aid, had expanded to a railroad to 
the Persian Gulf. The natural route follows the 
great caravan route from Angora, by which Cy- 
rus marched. This, however, carried the line 
too near the Russian sphere, and it was dropped 
for an extension from Konia. Easier than the 
other after crossing the Taurus, though with less 
population, it presents some ninety miles of the 
most costly engineering in the range. In the 
spring of 1900, early construction was anticipated, 
because England formally withdrew its counter- 
projects ; but there has fallen on the road the 
sinister blight which checks all progress in Tur- 
key—international jealousy. If one or both 
roads are built, Asia Minor becomes German. 
Lesser coast roads there are in Turkey, but the 
only project which promises aught is this. It 
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would bring the Aigean two days from the 
Persian Gulf ; but by no possibility can adjacent 
population render it profitable on the Euphrates 
route, and on the Tigris it blocks the Russian 
advance, and will therefore not be built there. 

If it ever reaches the Persian Gulf, it will find 
Russia coming down across Persia, and England 
extending its line from Quetta to Seistan, already 
a caravan route over which Russian papers pro- 
test. When all is said, Macedonia with its line 
bringing Austrian railroads to the AUgean at 
Salonika, the railroads of Asia Minor, the dis- 
order of Armenia, made possible by Russian 
support of Turkey at a critical moment and the 
struggle over the Persian Gulf ;—these are all 
part of a world race for a new-old route to India 
and the East. Its opening would be easy certain 
and early if it were not along a line upon which lie 
the Moslem millions of Turkey, neither able to 
advance nor to maintain the past system of the 
Ottoman empire and Mohammedan supremacy 
with which they are satisfied. 

Analyzed, therefore, the sudden recrudescence 
of the near Eastern question in Turkey is really 
the issue as to who shall hold the last connecting 
link between the railroad system of Europe and 
the trade and transport of the Indian Ocean and 
eastern Asia. Shall Russia secure this by rail- 
roads coming down through Persia and eastern 
Turkey ? Shall Germany gain the prize by ex- 
tending the German-owned lines of Asia Minor ? 
Shall England block both by keeping the grip it 
early won on the gate to both projects in the 
Persian Gulf, Austria, England’s ‘hereditary 
ally,” holding its present railroad dominance over 
the other end of this long line in Macedonia ? 

England has settled its present position and 
policy in the matter by asserting and enforcing 
its claim on Koweit. This, the solemn and im- 
pressive leader, in the last week in December, in 
which the London Z7mes, in terms unmistakably 
official and inspired, warned the Sultan that 
Great Britain could not permit him to extend 
his authority over Koweit or meddle with its 
ruler, Sheikh Muharrak. demonstrates Koweit is 
the key of the upper end of the gulf, as Muscat 
is of its entrance. At Koweit, any Euphrates 
railroad must end, if it is to be served by deep- 
draughtsteamers, and thereany maritime power can 
command the navigation of the rivers that enter 
the Gulf and dominate every Turkish and Per- 
sian fort. 

The Russian line just established from Odessa 
to the Persian Gulf is of small consequence in 
the face of this step, and no extension by Russia 
in Persia can match this command of the sea 
power of the gulf and its two best harbors at 
Koweit and Muscat. 











THE TREATMENT OF ANARCHISM. 


BY HENRY HOLT. 


5. 


HERE was no text-book on criminal law 
used in the Columbia Law School when I 

was a student. The treatment was confined to a 
brief and non-compulsory course of lectures. 
To-day, they do not use a text-book on the sub- 
ject at the great law school of the University of 
Michigan, and in all law schools it receives a de- 
gree of attention small enough to surprise the 
layman. It is difficult, in New York, at least, 
to find a lawyer of standing prepared, or even 
inclined, to undertake a criminal case. Such 
facts indicate the state of the criminal law,— 
there is probably no equally important depart- 
ment of human interest so neglected or in so 
primitive and irrational a condition. The mem- 
bers of the community whom it most directly 
concerns are the very basest,—the criminals 
themselves. Those next in interest—the victims— 
have very little interest indeed ; some of them be- 
cause they have been killed, and the others because 
they can seldom collect damages from the criminal, 
who is nearly always impecunious; and therefore 
they have no personal interest in developing the 
criminal law other than the old-fashioned one of 
revenge, which is fast growing weaker and briefer. 
The only remaining party interested (save a few 
studious people) is the community at large, and 
that party is too busy with other things, even 
with the law in its business relations, to feel any 
interest in the criminal law but a spasmodic and 
very superficial one at the moment of some ex- 
ceptional crime. ‘The criminal law is also at a 
special disadvantage in being almost entirely 
statute law. Instead of being made by judges, 
after thorough discussion by lawyers, it has been 
made by legislatures composed of men of all sorts 
of pursuits, many of whom have no training 
whatever for such work, and, like all men, gen- 
erally have prejudices strong in proportion as 
their training is weak. For all these reasons, 
the criminal law is far behind the rest of the law, 
and behind civilization and common sense. As 
an illustration: beside the theory that aman must 
be punished for his intentions—a theory carried 
to the extreme that if he is too insane to have 
intelligent intentions he must not be punished at 
all—stands the utterly opposite theory that his 
punishment must depend upon the result of his 
acts,—if he intends murder, he is to be pun- 





ished for murder only in case the victim die. 
The man commits his act, is arrested, and then 
the authorities wait, before trying him, for a set 
of physiological processes in the victim with which 
the criminal has no more to do than he has with 
the tides of Jupiter. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was written, 
the recent review of ‘‘ Two Centuries’ Growth of 
American Law,” in the Yale Bicentennial Series, 
is cited in the Nation as showing that ‘+ progress 
in other departments of law has been far greater ”’ 
than in the criminal department. 

No wonder that under such conditions the 
question of the treatment of anarchists has had 
little more systematic attention than occasionally 
hanging one who kills somebody, or coming as 
near to it as the local law allows. And what little 
attention it has had has generally been (with the 
exception of some unenforced laws excluding an- 
archists) as stupid as the criminal law in general, 
in finding nothing more educative than the old- 
fashioned pains and penalties. 

The main question of what to do about anarch- 
ism is made up of three subsidiary questions, — 
how to treat the crime, how to treat the man 
whose opinions lead to the crime, and how to 
treat the man in danger of forming such opinions. 

On the first point, little can now be said that 
can have any immediate effect. In spite of all 
that can be said, popular vengeance is going to 
dispose of the red-handed anarchist as it disposed 
of Guiteau and Czolgosz. No less an authority 
than the late Dr. Beard told me that Guiteau was 
plainly insane ; but there were enough other ex- 
perts to call him sane, as they called Czolgosz, 
and he was killed. Czolgosz was found guilty 
of murder, despite the judge charging: ‘+ If the 


_ defendant knew he was doing wrong at the time, 


the defendant was guilty of murder.” So far 


' from knowing he was doing wrong, he believed 


he was doing right —a right for which he was 
ready to sacrifice his life, and from which he, in 
his grave, could gain no good. Nobody doubts 
this. But there is more. The Associated Press 
report says that after the charge— 

Lawyer Titus also asked the Court to charge the jury 
“that if they were satisfied from the evidence that at 
the time of the committal of the assault the defendant 
was laboring under sucha defect of reason as not to 
know the quality of the act, or that it was wrong, he 
was not responsible, and the jury must acquit.” 

“T so charge,” answered the judge. 
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Yet the jury brought him in guilty, thereby as- 
serting that a man supposing such an act could 
be of service to the world, was not ‘laboring 
under such a defect of reason as not to know the 
quality of the act.” 

But after Czolgosz was dead, the physicians 
were unable to find anything abnormal in his 
brain; and therefore he was not crazy, and it was 
all right to kill him. Note the reasoning of our 
law: he had a good brain, and therefore should 
have been killed ; had he had a bad brain, he 
should have been saved. But the statement that 
he had a good brain assumes that the physicians 
could find all there was in the brain—even the 
physical signs of the insane notion that he could 
do some good by killing the President, not to 
speak of the other physical signs of the other in- 
sane illusion that the amiable President was, as 
the assassin said in his last moments, the enemy 
of the poor people. Now, they could find no 
such thing, though it was surely there. But 
they did not know—nobody knows—how to look 
for it. We know precious little more of the 
topography of the brain than we do of the topog- 
raphy of Mars. We do know gross outlines, and 
so sometimes we can tell when a brain is grossly 
wrong. But then it is no news: for we knew it 
before seeing the brain at all. We know regard- 
ing Czolgosz’s brain, or at least have reason to 
believe, that somewhere in it were tangles cor- 
responding to the tangles of bad ideas that led 
him to commit the bad act; but where the tan- 
gles were, or what they looked like, or whether 
our microscopes could show them, we have not 
the slightest shadow of a suspicion. And yet 
the whole country is satisfied with the ‘ moral 
responsibility,” whatever that may mean, of Czol- 
gosz, simply on the strength of what we do not 
know about his brain. 

Now, can anything be more absurd than the 
whole reasoning ? 

So new and complex are the relations of these 
problems to anarchy, that even the wisest are in- 
consistent before them. Senator McComas pro- 
poses to kill anarchists, while he attributes to 
them ‘‘ abnormal minds,” though this would not 
be inconsistent if he were an advocate of eutha- 
nasia for the abnormal, 

Possibly we can get a little light on the causes 
of the absurdities and inconsistencies which hedge 
the subject, and on how they may be avoided. 

Before the discovery of the law of evolution, 
with its implication of slow but constant grada- 
tions in Nature, more importance was attached 
than now to rigid lines of classification, though the 
lines themselves were often mere spider-threads 
of abstraction. Nowhere does this attitude of 
mind survive more vigorously than in the anti- 
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quated criminal law, and nowhere ir that mass 
of fossil ideas more than in those regarding re- 
sponsibility and insanity. A line is fixed some- 
where—where, a half-dozen experts on each side 
will disagree with the other side, and among 
themselves ; but on one side of that line, such 
as it is, people are called sane, and on the other 
side insane. Meanwhile, all the common-sense 
world knows that insanity ranges from gentle 
passions for broad margins in unread books, or 
for superfluous lace handkerchiefs or silk stock- 
ings, all the way to homicidal mania. Few 
people of the world, the social or the scientific, 
are unaware that there are forms of insanity un- 
suspected by anybody outside of-the patients’ 
homes but their physicians. Everybody knows 
that anarchical assassinations are frequently com- 
mitted by the mildest of men, who are ready to 
lay down their lives for humanity. If such a 
deed as the assassination of McKinley, or 
King Umberto, or the Empress of Austria, 
or Carnot, for the alleged reasons, is not 
proof positive of insanity, it is high time the 
law’s definitions of insanity were revised. All 
the world knows, even when it is hot for retri- 
bution, that in such cases fine-spun psychical 
dissertations are cheap impertinences beside the 
plain question: Did the man do this utterly irra- 
tional and destructive thing? Why send for a 
doctor to tell you in long words whether a medi- 
eval theologian would call the act a crime? If 
the world is angry, the majority of the doctors 
are angry too, and the world kills the man, and 
after it has had time to cool down, admits that 
he was crazy, and that his very act proved it at 
the outset. 

Considering that the whole philosophic world 
has been wrangling as long as there has been a 
philosophic world, over the question whether there 
is such a thing as moral responsibility, what 
can we expect but absurdities when we take 
twelve men out of the street, especially at a time 
of intense popular feeling, and leave them to de- 
cide whether, in a difficult concrete case, a man 
is ‘‘ morally responsible ?” 

Now, what is the common-sense thing to do in 
view of such facts,—what would be done, as a 
matter of course, if we were not under an anti- 
quated code of criminal laws, antiquated ethical 
subtleties, and antiquated impulses toward re- 
venge? Why, simply, instead of putting the 
insoluble question of the assassin’s ‘‘moral re- 
sponsibility” before the twelve men from the 
street, confine the jury to the much simpler ques- 
tion, reasonably within their capacity : ‘‘ Did the 
man commit the act?” If they decide affirma- 
tively, instead of following the antiquated, stupid, 
and barbarous course of killing him, try the 
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modern, intelligent, and civilized course of cur- 
ing him? There would be no more trials pro- 
tracted by quarrels of experts and by hypothetical 
questions thirteen pages long, and virtually no 
more miscarriages of justice. The criminal would 
at once be put where he could do no more harm, 
and handed over to experts who would do the 
best they could for a mind capable of his act. To 
cure him of his bad ideas is more difficult, of 
course —calls for more skill and patience and 
human charity than was called for by the method 
of the people who sent us our religion, of stoning 
him to death, or owr method of the halter or the 
electric shock. But isn’t it more sensible, more 
Christian, despite the Jews who founded Chris- 
tianity, than to destroy a man as you would a mad 
dog—especiaily a man who, the experts say, has 
a good brain ? 

Let us try to clear up, a little more, some of 
the foggy notions regarding ‘ punishment” amid 
which we have grown up. One of the clear 
things in the fog is an idea of balance—of justice 
—of that feature of the system of things which 
Spencer has taught some of us to call equilibration, 
which was very early expressed as ‘‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and which, for a 
long time later, made it the privilege, even the 
duty, of a murdered man’s kin to take the mur- 
derer’s life or a money ransom for it. But not- 
withstanding the persistence of these ideas, even 
till to-day, as far back as nearly two thousand 
years ago a voice of highest authority pronounced 
them antiquated then, and they all simply mean 
revenge. A kindred antiquated notion is that the 
spectacle of retributive punishment is a deter- 
rent. Hence, a man no older than I, can remem- 
ber his father’s employees taking a day off to go 
and see a murderer hanged. But cumulative ex- 
perience says that such brutifying spectacles did 
more to encourage criminal impulses than to dis- 
courage them; while recent science talks about 
the mere spectacle of punishment for a crime con- 
veying some strange hypnotic suggestion toward 
its commission. And our fresh experience re- 


garding the lynching of negroes seems to back up _ . 


this mysterious scientific dictum. 

Senators Hoar and McComas both admit the 
proved inadequacy of capital punishment for 
anarchistic murder, yet Senator McComas pro- 
poses it. . 

Vengeful and. deterrent punishment having, 
then, lost its standing before Religion and Science, 
what is there left to do about the criminal? To 
this mystery comes the answer regarding all mys- 
teries which has been distributed through our 
part of the thinking world mainly by the cumu- 
lative labors of Lyell, Darwin, Huxley, and Spen- 
cer, and later, and more specifically regarding 


the criminal, by those of Lombroso, Férré, and 
Havelock Ellis: ‘‘ Study him.” Well, he is found 
to be (at all events, since the days of the robber 
barons and bold buccaneers) a puny, stupid being, 
on the borders, if not in the domain, of insanity. 
Nobody who has seen much of criminal courts 
will deny this. Nearly all the anarchist-assassins 
are of this low type in mind and body. When 
the Kropotkins and Tolstoys become anarchists, 
they do no violence. Most readers on these sub- 
jects have some idea of the marvels (from an 
earlier point of view) that have been effected 
upon the morals of criminals at Elmira and else- 
where, by mere physical treatment, — good food, 
cleanliness, massage, and regular living. Re- 
sults also abound that seem less marvelous only 
because they came from agencies more directly 
moral. This experience is fast breaking down 
the old ideas of punishment ; and instead of regu- 
lating the term of the sentence by the ‘ degree ”’ 
of crime, is tending to make it indeterminate—to 
be measured only by the time needed for a cure. 
Thus the idea of killing a wrongdoer before 
trying to cure him is fast losing repute. If after 
the experts have done their best for a reasonable 
time, they become convinced that after all the 
man has not a good brain, and is incorrigible, 
and never could become anything but a danger- 
ous member of society, then for the first time, if 
at all, the question of killing him could reason- 
ably come up. Much of the world’s best thought 
is now occupied with the problem whether a de- 
fective whose cure is hopeless, and whose life is a 
danger to others, should be kept alive. 

So far, then, our reasoning, such as it is, seems 
to demonstrate that the only rational thing to do 
with the anarchist-murderer is to hand him over 
to the mental experts, and, as he is dangerous, 
confine him. The asylum is his only logical des- 
tination. 

Are there any other considerations pointing 
the same way? Yes, the papers are full of one 
set. The most efficacious way of making a saint 
is to begin by making a martyr. As all reason- 
able people expected, the anarchists are now 
burning incense before the portraits of Saint 
Czolgosz, and bringing up their children to court 
similar sanctification. Killing, as we know, tempts 
the poor creatures by distorted ideas of the hero’s 
death and the martyr’s crown. Suppose that 
instead of making a martyr of Czolgosz, you had 
simply declared him the lunatic he was, and im- 
mured him in a place which inspires only pity 
and aversion : would anybody be burning incense 
before his picture? Would anybody be bring- 
ing up children to emulate him ? 

But be that as it may, it is plain that fora 
good while to come, there is little to be gained by 
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arguing for putting the anarchist-murderer in 
the asylum. Until the world is controlled vastly 
more by reason than now, he is going to be killed 
—put to ‘‘ the worst use,” as Carlyle said,—made 
a martyr of for his whole crazy constituency, — 
instead of made an object-lesson of the ridicu- 
lousness of their ‘‘ cause.” 


II. 


Inasmuch, then, as for the red-handed anarchist, 
killing it is to be, perhaps we may turn with 
more immediate profit to the question of how to 
prevent the anarchist from becoming red-handed, 
and we may as well include with it the question 
of how to prevent people from becoming an- 
archists at all. 

Of course, outside of the slow processes of 
education and improved production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, these results must be effected by 
law, and the law must prescribe that something 
shall be done. Also, of course, in the present 
state of our ideas, that something must be in the 
nature of a punishment. So far as we have 
reasoned, there would be only the threat of the 


asylum in case of murder, and people would be 


slow to apply it before murder. 

The most intelligent writers seem agreed that 
the principal cure must, after all, be educative. 
Yet even those holding this view do not entirely 
deprecate some punitory element in the treat- 
ment. For preaching anarchy, as for every 
other crime, the present ideal is an educative 
punishment. The first principle in seeking such 
aone has been announced by the leading teach- 
er of our age, in one of those utterances that 
prove his leadership, to be that in decreeing 
‘¢punishments”’ man should, as always, learn 
from Nature, and make his penalties as nearly 
as possible like hers, —direct consequences of the 
acts themselves. Dyspepsia, katzenjammer, much 
rheumatism and gout, all loss of vigor from 
overindulgence or overwork, poverty from over- 
speculation or laziness, or even bad judgment, — 
all these and hosts of kindred evils are Nature’s 
punishments. They follow directly from the 
acts themselves, they are in a sense self-inflicted, 
they tend to teach the victims to avoid the sins 
against Nature which cause them, and they are 
generally accepted with a candid, submissive, 
and even stimulating ‘‘It’s my own fault; I 
must try to do better next time.” Such ‘ pun- 
ishments” are not only repressive, but educa- 
tive, and consequently preventive. Human 
treatment of the offender should follow them as 
closely as possible, especially in the feature of 
making the undesirable result as nearly as possi- 
ble self-inflicted. In that element lies the “ Serves 


me right” which makes avoidance and repent- 
ance natural. 

Of course we can seldom emulate Nature with 
absolute success, but that is no reason why we 
should absolutely disregard her example, as we 
do with the merely brutal repressive punishments 
which are arbitrarily tacked on to the crimi- 
nal’s acts, without in any natural sense growing 
out of them. A parent whips a child simply 
from being too ignorant or incompetent to im- 
pose a more rational punishment. The state 
acts in the same way when it kills, imprisons, 
or fines for offenses which have no more rela- 
tion to killing or to confinement or to money 
than they have to the motions of the stars. The 
legislature of Georgia, the only State legislature 
which has acted between the assassination of 
President McKinley and the time of this writing, 
started in the old hammer-and-tongs way—deal- 
ing out only imprisonment and death, the former 
even for preaching anarchy. President Roose- 
velt’s message, and the bills of Senators Hoar 
and McComas, have done much better, though 
Senator McComas likewise deals largely in im- 
prisonment and death. But he also, as do the 
other two, pays due respect to the two natural- 
consequence punishments—exclusion and exile, 
which have been widely discussed, and are 
both generally advocated in the press. Both 
are absolutely logical consequences of pro- 
claiming anarchistic opinions. The law can say, 
with irrefragable logic: You declare yourself at 
war with organized society. Very well; you can’t 
expect organized society either to move away and 
leave its territory to you, or to retain in its midst a 
pronounced enemy whose like have proved them- 
selves dangerous the world over. If you don’t 
clear out, or if you ever return, of course you leave 
us the only resource of putting you out by meth- 
ods that will make return impossible. Moreover, 
if you go alive, we are not going to be put in the 
position of unloading you on other organized socie- 
ties, but shall send them means of identifying you. 
If they are wise, they will also exclude you, and 
the only place where you can actually stay is the 
only place where you can logically stay,—where 
there is no organized society—the desert. 

Senator Hoar, however, has carried his logic 
to what may seem an extreme, in proposing de- 
portation of all anarchists to some island where 
they could work out their own theories. Until 
all nations were united in such a course, and 
probably even then, this would not do away with 
the necessity of each nation guarding its own 
borders, while it would impose the additional 
burden of guarding the island. A still graver 
objection is that a community (to use the word 
provisionally ; it could never be a community) of 











such people would soon perish of starvation and 
mutual extermination. You might almost as well 
empty an insane asylum on an island. Even if 
their physical needs were supplied, if left free 
from the control of saner people, they would soon 
destroy oneanother. One is tempted to say that 
there would be a state of affairs beside which all 
previous conceptions of Pandemonium would 
seem Arcadia. The spectacle might be instruc- 
tive, but it would be fatal to the participants, and 
too horrible for the contemplation of the world. 
Euthanasia in the first instance, or even the elec- 
tric chair or the gallows, would be more merciful, 
if less educative. Some writers say that an or- 
ganized society under the rule of the strongest 
would soon be evolved. But that is too opti- 
mistic. Organized society presupposes a vast ma- 
jority of its members sane enough to recognize 
the necessity of organization, and organization 
means control, if only by elected agents. ‘The 
strongest,” even if elected by those whose prin- 
ciple (?) is against election, would soon be assas- 
sinated. 

But there has been proposed still another course, 
not at all inconsistent with exclusion and exile, 
more directly self-inflicted, perhaps even more 
obviously logical, perhaps more educative, and 
leaving more room for a change of heart. Yet 
it is very radical, and, so far as I know, novel. 
It has had scarcely any discussion, and what little 
it has had has shown many objections, though 
apparently no fatal ones. Yet further discussion 
or trial may prove some of them fatal, or show 
other weaknesses which are. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral competent persons have pronounced it well 
worthy of serious consideration. I proposed it 
in the Forum after Carnot’s assassination, and in 
the New York Evening Post after McKinley's. 
Later, I offered it in a Phi Beta Kappa lecture, 
and it received some opposition and some hearty 
indorsement. The only other suggestion of it 
that I have seen was in the London Zimes, but 
the writer expected effects somewhat different 
from those I expect, and not so desirable. 

Before stating it again here, I want to say as 
distinctly as I can, that, although I have not read 
very far into jurisprudence, especially criminal 
jurisprudence, I hive read far enough to destroy 
the simple faith prevalent among those who have 
not read at all,—that it is easy to make a law that 
will cure any given evil. It has become a com- 
monplace, but cannot be said too often, that the 
most careful statutes often effect nothing, and not 
seldom aggravate the ills at which they are aimed. 
The statute books are as full of useless inventions 
as the Patent Office, and any one suggesting a 
statute should have little more faith in it than in 
other untried inventions. 
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The one I suggest is simply to take the an- 
archist at his word. He says: ‘I want no gov- 
ernment.” Say to him: “All right. As long 
as you behave yourself and pay your way, and 
do not endanger our health by bad sanitation, 
you sha’n’t have any. The law shall not know 
you. So far as your person and property go, 
government shall not exist. If anybody harms 
you or robs you, there’s no government for you 
to appeal to. On the other hand, so long as you 
claim no protection from us, we shall not look 
to you for any: you shall be relieved from duty 
on jury and in the militia.” 

Now the very bold anarchist might answer : 
‘Very well. If you won’t tax me, I’ll take my 
chances.” But this retort could noi be pertinently 
made in one case in fifty: for in more than that pro- 
portion of cases, he would have nothing to tax. But 
if he should make the retort in a State where the 
poll tax exists, the answer would be: «+ As long 
as you stay here, you use our streets, with their 
lights and drainage, and though you set aside 
the protection of our police and courts, you 
are inevitably protected by our boards of health ; 
and while we want to oblige you as far as we 
can, ‘the law takes no account of trifles,’ and 


“we can’t separate the little cost of what pro- 


tection you refuse, from the cost of the facili- 
ties and protection you inevitably use.” Should 
he have any property worth taking into account— 
a stock in trade, for instance—Government could 
also answer: ‘‘ Your goods have to be bought by 
customers whom you could not get were it not 
for our streets and lights, and police and laws, 
and your goods must be carried to or by the cus- 
tomers by virtue of those same facilities; the 
facilities cost us money, and we shall have to re- 
imburse ourselves, just as in the case of the facili- 
ties you inevitably enjoy while you are here.” If 
the property were real estate, or stocks and 
bonds, which must be ultimately based on real 
estate, the same argument would hold : real estate 
is valueless without the government facilities al- 
ready indicated. 

Possibly, however, the question would not 


arise in practice ; for if government protection 


were withdrawn from the anarchist’s property, he 
might not be able to hold it until the tax-gatherer 
should come around. 

But there are graver objections to the scheme. 
It may be said: ‘¢If you withdraw the protec- 
tion of the law, you are practically making the 
man an outlaw, and outlawry is a medieval and 
obsolete penalty, and, with many other penal- 
ties, has become obsolete largely on account of 
its cruelty and its tendency to demoralize the 
community.” I answer; ‘‘ But as a penalty of 
preaching anarchy, outlawry has not been tried 
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at all. It is a logical punishment for preaching 
anarchy, and it certainly has never been a logical 
punishment of any other crime, unless it be trea- 
son. But as a penalty of treason, it was used, 
often corruptly and tyrannously, only to punish 
opposition—often justifiable opposition—to the 
government in power; never, probably, has it 
been used against opposition to all government 
whatever. Moreover, when used in darker days, 
it was attended with confiscation, and it was 
given up largely because rulers used it to get 
possession of their opponents’ property. But as 
logically applied by the impecunious anarchist to 
himself, it would not be attended with such dan- 
gers of corruption of government,—there would 
be no personal or dynastic considerations to inter- 
fere with absolutely colorless justice.” 

It would, of course, be very stupid for the 
judge to pass sentence by merely saying, in ef- 
fect: ‘¢ You are convicted of uttering anarchistic 
sentiments, and therefore you are sentenced to 
outlawry.” Idoubtif he should ‘pass sentence” 
at all. He should rather say, in effect: ‘ As it 
has been proven that you wish the destruction of 
all government, we go as far as we can to meet 
your wishes, and it is decreed that hereafter, as 
long as you pay your way and do not endanger us, 
government for you shall not exist.” Then, of 
course, the judge could ‘‘ improve the occasion,” 
as the judge generally does. 

When I have suggested this remedy, I have 
often been told: ‘Why, you are advocating the 
very thing that the country has been congratu- 
lating itself on having escaped, and that McKin- 
ley’s noble and pathetic ‘Let no man harm him’ 
helped. save the country from.” Not at all; 
McKinley simply did not want the man punished 
before trial and conviction, and the country justly 
congratulates itself that he was not. Neither 
do I want the man punished without trial and 
conviction. 

I have also been met with the more general 
objection: «‘ You are advocating lawlessness.” 
Not at all; I want the penalty made lawful. 

‘¢Then you want it made lawful to kill a man 
or take his goods?” Where’s the novelty in 
that? It is already lawful to do it in dozens of 
ways. You send better citizens through greater 
jeopardy than such a law would impose on 
the anarchist, to fight fire, to arrest the des- 
perado, to brave pestilence, to carry on war. 
You not only take the rich man’s money for 
schools his children don’t use, and the money 
of people who have no children to send, and the 
Quaker’s money for wars he loathes, but you take 
the laborer’s and farmer’s and merchant’s money 
to pay protective taxes, that the manufacturer 
may grow rich. 
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‘¢Yes, but in all of those ways it is done by 
duly appointed officers of the law.” Certainly, 
and in this case I want the law to duly authorize 
everybody who is disposed to do it—to make all 
men Officers of the law. Considering the secrecy 
and pervasiveness of the evil in question, it can- 
not have too many active enemies. 

‘¢ But,” I have been asked, ‘do you really 
want all the hoodlums, with perhaps a sprinkling 
of high-minded enthusiasts, to begin robbing and 
stoning the anarchists?’”’ No, I don’t, and I 
haven’t the slightest idea that they would. There 
might be a little disorder here and there, but I 
don’t believe that the law would prove much else 
than a powerful object-lesson in logic ; and I do 
believe that that would effect more good than all 
harm from pillage and killing. Yet, to be can- 
did, the writer in the London Times who proposed 
the same experiment, said that the anarchist 
from whom government protection was with- 
drawn would be torn to pieces before he left the 
court-house. I doubt if the same writer thinks 
so now. If the anarchist were assaulted, the 
people doing it would show an enthusiasm for gov- 
ernment vastly greater than is generally evinced 
by people in the habit of committing assaults, and 
the suggested law would certainly have its educa- 
tional side regarding such people. 

But I suggest it mainly because of its educa- 
tional side regarding the anarchists, and not be- 
cause I think (for I don’t) that it would lead the rest 
of the community to extirpate them by violence ; 
I do think, though, that it would tend powerful- 
ly to extirpate them by practically illustrating 
the absurdity of their position, and by prevent- 
ing recruits to so absurd a position. People who 
lack or pervert the reasoning power too much to 
learn through it, can often learn through experi- 
ence. Suppose, for instance, that Herr Johann 
Most, professor of anarchy in New York, found 
facetious young gentlemen dropping into his 
beer saloon and, after refreshing themselves, 
going off without paying, and that then said Pro- 
fessor Most, on appealing to the police to arrest 
said young men, were reminded that he had dis- 
claimed connection with the government, and of 
course could not have its assistance ; or suppose 
that, government failing him, on attempting to 
obtain justice from an intruder, or to justifiably 
expel him, with his own good right arm, he should 
get sadly the worst of it, and find himself with- 
out redress ; or suppose that before appealing to 
his own strength, he should reflect that he was 
starting a quarrel which his opponents could 
carry to the point of killing him without fear of 
the law. Is it not probable that Professor Most’s 
pupils in anarchy, seeing their teacher in such 
plights, would lose faith in his doctrines ; or is it 
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not even possible that the professor himself, 
when so situated, might ultimately be led, not 
only by lack of disciples, but by seeing new light, 
to the abandonment of his chair ? 

Or take another case. There is more than 
one amiable, cultivated, and wealthy man whose 
sympathies with those less fortunate than himself 
are so much stronger than his reasoning powers, 
that he is doing infinite harm to those he seeks to 
help by preaching all sorts of quack remedies for 
their distresses,—anarchy, at least by implication, 
among them. Suppose such a gentleman wished 
to divest himself of some of his real estate for the 
benefit of those with whom he sympathizes so 
deeply, and that the lawyers would not pass his 
title, because, of course, he could convey no more 
rights in the land than he had himself, and he 
had forfeited the aid of government in ejecting 
any one who might squat upon the property ; or 
suppose that he were to find that he could not 
get a notary to attest his signature to a deed, or 
that if, through some inadvertence of a notary, 
he were able to get his deed attested, he were to 
find that his grantee could not get the deed re- 
corded ; or suppose that his means of doing good 
were to be apparently increased by a legacy, and 
he were to find the executors unable to pay it to 
him because his receipt had no standing at the 
surrogate’s court ; or suppose he were to break 
his leg by stepping upon an insecure coal-hole 
cover, and wish to sue for damages (perhaps that 
he might give them to the poor), and were to 
find that the courts were not open to him. The 
suppositions are legion—outside of any violence 
or robbery that might be perpetrated upon him 
—where, if government were to take him at his 
word, and, so far as possible, dissolve its connec- 
tion with him, his education in the usefulness of 
government would be powerfully promoted with- 
out any severe tax upon his unbalanced reason. 
As most people, even the disorderly, know him 
to be a well-meaning man (One who, even unin- 
tentionally, does so much evil cannot reasonably 
be called a ‘+ good” man), the probability of his 
suffering damage in person, or direct damage in 


property, from the withdrawal of government ° 


protection, is not very great; but even if he did, 
the circumstance would, it seems to me, be of no 
importance compared with the good to be ex- 
pected by placing him and others who would 
abolish government, in their logical relations to it. 

The treatment suggested, or any other, should 
be visited with special care upon the preacher of 
anarchy through the press, and the most com- 
petent juries should be impaneled to pass upon 
the anarchistic subtleties of the yellow journals. 
Senator McComas does not wish to touch any- 
thing but direct counseling of violence, though 





he includes belonging to bodies at whose sessions 
violence is counseled. But that is taking the 
disease only when it has reached the acute stage. 
It is really disregarding the ounce of prevention 
and using only the pound of cure. The egg of 
anarchy is the repudiation of government, and 
that egg is sure to hatch advocacy of the over- 
throw of government. It may be glibly ob- 
jected that this whole scheme attacks freedom of 
speech. But it is not attacking freedom of speech 
to take a man at his word. Moreover, doing so 
in the way suggested would abbreviate nobody’s 
freedom to criticise the government in power : 
it is aimed only at opposition to all government 
whatever. But even if it did attack free speech, 
nobody is entitled to freedom of speech who 
does not grant it. Shortly after Carnot’s assas- 
sination, the anarchists killed an editor in Pa- 
lermo for commenting unfavorably upon it ; and 
a threatening letter was sent to Dr. MacArthur, 
of New York, for his memorial sermon on Mc- 
Kinley. Moreover, no government grants free- 
dom of speech in time of war, and the anarchists’ 
constant attitude toward the government is one 
of war. The line is distinct enough on both 
counts. 

But a tremendous difficulty does arise here re- 
garding the distinction between the anarchist 
who preaches violence, and the anarchist who 
deprecates it—the anarchist of the ‘‘deed”’ and 
the ‘‘ philosophical ” anarchist—the fierce dema- 
gogue who would overthrow government by vio- 
lence, and the gentle dreamer who talks (to what 
purpose no one can tell) of the ‘far-off divine 
event’? of a people so just and kindly that all 
repressive government will be superfluous. The 
idea of forbidding these pretty vaporings is re- 
pugnant to freedom. Yet President Roosevelt 
speaks strongly of the responsibility of ‘- the fool- 
ish visionary who, for whatever reason, . . . ex- 
cites aimless discontent,’ and to myself, I confess, 
the inoffensive wambler with a touch of genius 
appears more dangerous than the coarse agitator. 
I found a larger proportion of impossible state- 
ments in Tolstoy’s recent North American article 
than I remember finding anywhere else in 
serious literature. Now, untruths are always 
dangerous, and people of powerful imagina- 
tions are apt to utter them when they speak 
of economics and politics, because usually they 
have not the character of mind that really investi- 
gates these subjects, or even delights in history. 
What they don’t know, they generally supply, as 
Tolstoy does his admirable fiction, and Ruskin did 
his beautiful rhapsodies, from their imaginations. 
Because their imaginations have done good work 
in their own spheres, they use them with the same 
confidence in spheres where imagination is dan- 
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gerous. Ruskin raved over the seamy side of in- 
dustrialism as if there were no other side, until 
he periodically raved himself into the asylum ; 
Tolstoy’s final remedy for the differences of for- 
tune, is teaching, by example, that the gentleman 
must degenerate into the peasant, and the scholar 
into the manual laborer. ~ No realization appears 
to have struck him that the peasant is evolving 
into the gentleman, and the manual laborer into 
the scholar, and at an accelerating rate; and 
that the true solution is to help the evolution in 
that direction—not to encourage regression in 
the other. 

Now, such amiable men as these, with their 
wide and pseud-intellectual following, do more 
against right reason than all the Emma Goldmans ; 
and I will venture the assertion that more moral 
support is drawn from their works by such violent 
anarchists as know them, than from writings that 
have less claim to moral elevation. But to limit 
the expression of such loftier writers, and, much 
more, to ‘‘ punish” them for it by withdrawing 
government protection from them and their prop- 
erty, would certainly be fraught with evil, what- 
ever good might also follow; and therefore it 
may be wiser, even if it should deny the educa- 
tion I have suggested for a certain type of 
philanthropist, to stop at the line which divides 
the dreamer of beatitudes from the preacher of 
war. ‘l'o determine where one merges into the 
other, we have the resource that has served us, 
after a fashion, in other questions,—that of leav- 
ing tweive men to decide. And yet should the 
dreamer go so far as to advocate the abolition of 
government now, it would probably do more good 
than harm to take him at his word in some such 
way as I have suggested. That.could hardly be 
called a ‘‘ punishment”’ in the old offensive sense, 
and probably would bring no violence to the 
person or property of any kindly and peaceable 
man. 

It may further be objected to the remedy I 
suggest, that, to be consistent, if the law with- 
draws its protection from the anarchist, it must 
also withdraw its authority over him. Certainly 
not, so far as keeping him in order; it cannot 
prevent his defending himself if he sees fit ; 
neither, then, can it logically be prevented from 
defending itself if it sees fit; and in its defense 
of itself is of course included the defense of its 
constituent parts—all law-abiding citizens. The 
preacher of anarchy is not a law-abiding citizen, 
at least in spirit, and will not be in fact as soon 
as we get rid of our false sentimentality regard- 
ing free speech far enough to make preaching an- 
archy distinctly against the law, as Georgia has 
already done, and as the President and Senators 
Hoar and McComas now propose. 
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The most weighty objection I have heard is, 
that turning the hoodlum loose upon the anarch- 
ist would whet the hoodlum’s appetite for other 
prey. The answer must be found in the answers 
to the further questions—(1) Whether the threat 
of doing so would not at once limit the opportu- 
nity, by shutting the anarchist’s mouth and even 
smothering, with the logic of facts, the illogical 
combustion in his brain; (2) whether, even if 
such legislation did lead to occasional pillage, or 
even destruction, of an anarchist, the evil would 
be greater than the good? ‘This, at best, can 
yet be but matter of opinion. In forming opin- 
ion, however, it should be carefully remembered, 
let me repeat, that such violence would not be 
lawlessness, but would be done for law’s sake, 
even though on territory from which the pro- 
tection of law is withdrawn. Moreover, if the 
hoodlum should attack the anarchist, the réle of 
vindicator of law and government would perhaps 
do the hvodlum more good than the violence of 
his vindication would do him harm. For one, let 
me repeat again, I do not believe that any vio- 
lence worth considering would result, while 1 do 
believe that fear of it would drive anarchists away 
and suppress incendiary talk, and that the logic 
of the step would substitute much right thinking 
for wrong thinking, at least among neophytes ; 
and leveling reform at the young is becoming 
recognized as the most hopeful direction to give 
it, especially with anarchism, whose worst enthu- 
Siasts are young. 

To outlawry and exclusion and exile for the 
man who has only spoken, of course the objec- 
tion will be raised that the man has committed 
no crime, and that you are punishing him in ad- 
vance. The gentle and industrious Chinaman 
has committed no crime: you exclude and exile 
him. President Roosevelt went so for in his mes- 
sage as to say: ‘‘Noman.. . preaching an- 
archistic doctrines should be at large.” More- 
over, the objection illustrates the primitive 
ideas still prevailing regarding ‘‘crime.” Of 
the many queer things that have been called 
crimes, all the way from celebrating the mass 
to kissing your wife on Sunday, there re- 
mains but a little residuum called crimes to-day, 
and they all have the common feature of being 
acts considered detrimental to the general good. 
Judged by this standard—the only one now gen- 
erally accepted by sound authorities—the preach- 
ing of anarchy is a very serious crime, and legis- 
lation is rapidly recognizing it assuch. But even 
pick up the gauntlet as flung,—are you going to 
punish in advance? As reasonably ask : When 
you hear the snake rattle, are you going to wait 
for him to strike ? 

Of course there are many more arguments both 
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ways than I have given, and many questions of 
detail, but if the main proposition is sound, the 
details can be adjusted. The scheme is not ad- 
vanced as a cure-all, nor does it preclude the use 
of other remedies. At the worst, if it were 
found productive of more harm than good, as so 
many laws are, it could be repealed before it had 
done much damage. 

To sum up, the suggestions advocated here are : 

I. Exclusion of immigrants of avowed anarch- 
istic sentiments. And I would exclude Kropot- 
kin and Tolstoy as much more carefully than I 
would exclude “Jerry the Red” (or whatever 
the gentleman’s name may be) as their vapor- 
ings exceed their fellow-prophet’s in subtlety and 
eloquence. Kropotkin’s lecture tour here was 
making anarchy respectable in the season pre- 
ceding McKinley’s assassination. There is much 
nonsense talked about the difficulty of exclusion. 
Of course it cannot be done perfectly, any more 
than any other human function can be; but the 
Berthelot system can make it worth doing as well 
as we can. 

II. Taking the anarchist at his word,—obliter- 
ating his relation to the government so far as 
permitted by his unavoidable use of government 
facilities and by his power of self-defense, which 
power involves the reciprocal power of defense 
against him. To arrange the details of this pro- 
ceeding,—the conditions of information, indict- 
ment, testimony, court findings, etc.,—is no easy 
task, but it is far from an impossible one. 

III. The exile of all persons treated under IT. 
who should continue recalcitrant after a reason- 
able time for profiting by the educational facili- 
ties of that treatment. 

IV. For the exiled anarchist returning without 
permission, imprisonment for life. 

V. For the anarchistic assassin (and he is as 
much the assassin if he tries and fails, as if he 
succeeds), the asylum. 

It may be objected that I suggest a heavier 
penalty for return after exile than I do for 
assassination. That is a matter of taste; for 
one, I do not think so. But I do not make 
the suggestions with any thought of ‘‘ penalty” 
—an idea which I consider stupid and outworn. 
I merely seek, so far as I can, the best sanctions 
for the suggested laws. The man returning from 
exile might do so from the sanest of motives, 
under the most natural and even commendable of 
temptations,—piety for his aged parents, or love 
for his wife or children or sweetheart : so that for 
that act, taken independently of his anarchistic 





opinions, the asylum might be the height of 
absurdity. The fact is that we need something, 
and are on the way to have something, quite 
different from either our present prisons or our 
present asylums. Elmira points the way. 

How much special espionage would be needed 
to carry out this programme, or any other, can 
be determined only after much discussion and 
experiment. Some valuable suggestions touch- 
ing it may be gathered from Mr. Pinkerton’s ar- 
ticle in the North American Review for Novem- 
ber, 1901. Special difficulties may arise in 
guarding against corruption and blackmail among 
the officers, but why those difficulties need be 
materially greater regarding anarchists than re- 
garding gamblers and other objectionable people 
is not apparent. The difficulties, whatever. they 
may be, would tend to diminish as fast as any 
programme might prove effective in excluding, 
converting, and exiling anarchists, and prevent- 
ing accessions to their faith. 

As already indicated, exclusion and exile need 
to become general before they can have their full 
effect. When banished from one nation, the an- 
archist should not be free to make his home in 
another just as desirable. The suggestion in 
President Roosevelt’s message that anarchism 
should be made ‘‘an offense against the law of 
nations, like piracy and . . . the slave trade,” is 
of radicalimportance. But toappreciate reforms, 
popular sentiment generally takes a long time 
after they have become clear to students, and this 
is especially true when the reform, to be effect- 
ive, must be in operation throughout, the civil- 
ized world; even international extradition, though 
long generally approved, by no means yet covers 
everywhere all the crimes it should. And as con- 
cerns the exclusion of anarchists, an enthusiasm 
for freedom that can fairly be called an intoxica- 
tion, has made the freest nations in the world— 
England, Switzerland, the United States —the 
very vipers’ nests of anarchy. So to temper that 
intoxication as to admit the stern logic by which 
alone, short of the slow progress of education and 
morality, the growth of anarchy can be checked, 


will probably take more than the fate of Carnot 


and McKinley, or even the fact that such fate was 
met under the régime of universal suffrage itself. 
The ‘educative effect” that was expected from 
setting the ignorant to outvote the educated, and 
those who can produce little to dispose of the 
property of those who can produce much, what- 
ever may be its showing in other relations, has 
hardly been illustrated in the history of anarchism. 
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A GRAIN-BUYERS’ TRUST: HOW KANSAS 
FARMERS ARE MEERTING IT. 


BY C. H. MATSON. 


Reape the American farmer can successfully 

cope with at least one class of trusts when 
he goes about it in the right way has been demon- 
strated by an organization of Western wheat- 
growers. Whether the plan can be successfully 
generalized is an unsolved problem. 

Within the past four years there has arisen in 
some of the grain-growing States of the West 


. what is known as the grain trust. This is not an 


incorporated combination of capital, but in several 
States is simply an association of several hundred 
grain dealers who are governed in their business 
by certain arbitrary rules, and this association 
has become sufficiently powerful in many locali- 
ties to dictate to the farmer the price at which he 
shall sell his grain and to prevent him from dis- 
posing of it to any one except a representative of 
the combine. This has brought the trust problem 
directly to the farmer’s door. He is confronted 
with the dictation of trusts, not only in the pur- 
chase of their products, but also in the disposition 
of his own. He is compelled to pay whatever 
they choose to ask for what he buys of them, and 
he must accept whatever they choose to pay him 
for what he has to sell. 

The so-called grain trust is the result of evolu- 
tion. <A few years ago, at all railroad stations in 
the grain-producing regions of the West were 
from one to ten grain-buyers. There might not 
be a village of fifty inhabitants ; but if it were in 
a rich grain region there would be one or more 
grain elevators, each owned by an independent 
grain-buyer. In addition to these, in good crop 
years, there would probably be a number of track 
buyers—men who owned no elevators, but who 
purchased the wheat in the farmer’s wagon and 
had it loaded directly into cars. The farmer was 
the autocrat and made his choice of buyers, and 
the man who offered the most got the wheat. 
Competition was keen,—and buyers often paid 
more than the market really warranted. The sys- 
tem was a good one for the farmer, but it fre- 
quently proved disastrous to the buyer. 

And there were other things with which the 
grain-buyers had to contend. In good crop years 
there was the almost inevitable car famine—sea- 
sons when the farmers would market their grain 
faster than the railroads could furnish cars to haul 
it away. An elevator-owner might need three 


cars a day in order to keep his bins empty, so 
that he could buy more grain, but he frequently 
would not be able to secure one var in three days. 
Again, there were losses because of dishonest com- 
mission men and weighmasters at the big grain 
centers, leakages of cars in transit, and cther 
evils which worked against the shipper. 


THE ELEVATOR TRUST. 


To correct these evils, the elevator-owners of 
Kansas formed a State association in 1897, and 
similar associations have also been formed in 
other States. The membership of the Kansas 
association was small at first ; but as the grain 
men saw the advantages of organization they 
speedily joined, and in a few months the associa- 
tion became a power. Private inspectors and 
weighmasters were maintained in Kansas City to 
look after the interests of the members, and ad- 
vantageous shipping arrangements were made 
with the railroads. 

Soon after the organization was perfected, some 
of the active members conceived the idea that the 
operations of the track buyers were a hardship 
on those buyers who had their money invested in 
elevators. The track buyers, they reasoned, had 
no money invested, paid no taxes, and only did 
business when there was a chance to make a profit. 
The association passed resolutions asking commis- 
sion men on the boards of trade in the large grain 
centers to refuse to handle the business of ship- 
pers who did not own elevators, and it further 
adopted rules instructing members to refuse to 
ship grain to any commission firms who would 
not accede to this request. The membership of 
the association by this time included a large ma- 
jority of the grain dealers of the State, and the 
commission men were compelled to obey the as- 
sociation under penalty of a boycott. 

This shut the track buyers off from a market 
in Kansas City and some other grain centers, but 
it still left them free to ship to mills and distant 
points which could not be controlled by the asso- 
ciation. To still further stop the business of 
track buying, the association asked the railroad 
companies to formulate a rule refusing cars to 
shippers unless the grain to be shipped was on 
the right-of-way of the railroad ready for loading 
when the cars were ordered, a request to which 
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the railroad companies acceded. As it was im- 
possible for the track shippers to comply with 
this rule, it effectually stopped their business. 


HOW COMPETITION WAS STIFLED. 


Another matter which the association sought 
to regulate was competition between two or more 
members in the same territory. After the track 
buyers were forced out of business, it was rea- 
soned that there was no necessity for elevator- 
owners to bid against one another to secure wheat, 
often buying the grain at a loss. ‘The farmer 
must sell his grain, it was argued, and with the 
track buyers shut out, the elevators were bound 
to get the grain anyway. At the meeting of the 
association in January, 1898, competing mem- 
bers at the same point were instructed to agree 
upon a price each day that would give them a 
reasonable profit after paying expenses, and at the 
end of a given time to pro-rate the profits accord- 
ing to their running expenses and their capital 
invested in the business. 

This provision would doubtless have made little 
trouble, for the great majority of the members 
of the association were honest men, who would 
have taken only a legitimate profit from the 
prices paid to the farmers, to which the farmers, 
as a Class, would not object. But soon after this 
a number of grain syndicates began to do busi- 
ness in Kansas. These syndicates are headed by 
exporters or commission firms, backed by large 
capital. Their object is to purchase grain direct 
from the farmers, eliminating the middleman, or 
independent grain dealer. Each syndicate oper- 
ates on only one line of railway, and their eleva- 
tors are known as “line” elevators, to distinguish 
them from those owned by individuals. In re- 
turn for their exclusive business, it is alleged 
that some of these syndicates receive special ad- 
vantages from the railroad companies with which 
they operate. A single one of these syndicates 
has a chain of fifty elevators in central and west- 
ern Kansas, enough to practically control the 
grain business along the railroad system on which 
it operates. Each syndicate generally owns large 
storage elevators at the large grain centers, in, 
which their grain is duly mixed and prepared for 
export, so that they avoid the commission charges 
of one cent per bushel which must be paid by in- 
dividual dealers. 

These syndicates, acting together, control so 
many elevators that they are able, practically, to 
dictate the price paid to farmers for their grain 
in every section in which they do business, espe- 
cially throughout the wheat belt. Whenever a 
syndicate wished to buy grain at a point already 
occupied by a dealer, it would offer to purchase 
his elevator and business, generally at a price be- 








low what he considered it worth ; and if he re- 
fused the offer, it would threaten to build another 
elevator and run him out of business by forcing 
up the price of grain until he could get none for 
shipment, in which event his expenses would 
soon eat up his investment. This threat nearly 
always brought the dealer to the syndicate’s 
terms. Some of the first to suffer from the. en- 
croachments of the syndicates were men who had 
been active in the organization of the State grain 
dealers’ association. 


THE SYNDICATES’ PROFIT. 


As a result of the evolution of the grain busi- 
ness, the farmers of the Kansas wheat belt dis- 
covered, when they harvested the immense crop 
of 1900, that they could not get as much for 
their wheat as they deemed it worth. They rea- 
soned that if they deducted the freight and a 
profit of 1 cent a bushel from the Kansas City 
price their grain ought to be worth the balance. 
If wheat was worth 70 cents a bushel in Kansas 
City, and the freight rate was 10 cents a bushel, 
they held that they ought to receive 59 cents for 
it, allowing 1 cent for profit. Instead, they re- 
ceived only from 52 to 56 cents, giving what they 
considered an excess profit of from 3 to 8 cents 
a bushel to the syndicate or dealer. And it was 
useless for the farmer to attempt to get more. 
Instead of having a group of buyers gather around 
his wagon to bid against one another as they had 
done a few years before, he had to hunt up the 
buyers in their offices and ask them the price. 
Every buyer gave him the same figure, and it 
was immaterial to the buyers which one got the 
wheat, as the profits were probably pooled. Then 
the farmers tried to ship their own grain, but 
they found that the rules which had been formu- 
lated to force the track buyer out of business 
worked against the farmer also. When they or- 
dered cars they were informed of the rule requir- 
ing the grain for shipment to be on the right-of- 
way at the time the cars were ordered. If, by 
special effort, they secured cars, they discovered 
that when the grain reached Kansas City no com- 
mission firm would receive it until it had first 
been sold to a local dealer, for fear of a boycott 
by the grain dealers’ association. The farmer 
had absolutely no alternative except to sell his 
wheat to a local buyer or keep it in his bins. The 
profits made by the so-called trust dealers were 
enormous. It is related that one western Kansas 
buyer made a net profit of $1,500 on 20 carloads 
of wheat in three weeks, and he had an invest- 
ment of only $3,000. 

During the session of the Kansas Legislature 
in 1901, the farmers sought legislative relief from 
the trust, but without result. Early in the spring, 
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there was a general uprising among the farmers 
of the wheat belt against the trust, and a State 
convention of grain-growers was called to meet 
at Salina to formulate a plan to fight it. Prior 
to this, however, the farmers around the little 
town of Solomon had formulated a plan of their 
own and had taken steps to carry it out. Some 
of the features of this plan were afterward adopt- 
ed by the State convention. 

The wheat market at Solomon in 1900 was 
controlled by three syndicates, one on each line 
of railway running through the town. An in- 
dependent dealer who tried to do business in a 
fourth elevator was forced to the wall. When 
there was no competition, the syndicates paid 14 
cents below the Kansas City price. The normal 
price was 10 cents below. It is estimated that 
the excess profits made by the syndicates off the 
farmers of that one locality, last year, reached 
$15,000. 

The farmers who marketed grain at Solomon 
organized a codperative shipping association, 
with a capital stock of $2,500, divided into 
shares of $12.50 each. No member could own 
more than sixteen shares, and the majority held 
only one share each. No stockholder was allowed 
more than one vote in meetings of the associa- 
tion, no matter how many shares he held. This 
was to prevent any individual or corporation 
from securing a controlling interest in the stock 
of the association and running it contrary to its 
original purposes. An experienced grain-buyer 
was employed on a salary as manager of the 
business, an elevator was leased, and on June 
15, at the beginning of the harvest of 1901, the 
elevator was opened for business. 

Under the by-laws of the association, every 
member is required to sell his wheat to the 
farmers’ association, but a provision is inserted 
whereby he may dispose of it outside of the as- 
sociation by paying into the association treasury 
a rebate of one cent a bushel on all so sold. 
‘his provision is regarded as the bulwark of the 
association, and prevents the syndicate from 
forcing it out of business. 


SUCCESSFUL REPULSE OF TRUST TACTICS. 


Within two months after the association had 
opened its elevator, it had handled over 100,000 
bushels of wheat, paying its members from seven 
to nine cents below the Kansas City price, al- 
though the normal price was 10 cents below, 
while the syndicate price was 14 cents below, a 
clear gain to the farmers of from five to seven 
cents a bushel. As a result, the syndicate re- 
ceived very little grain, and kept its elevators 
running at a loss. Soon after the farmers’ ele- 
vator opened, one of the syndicates ordered the 
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price advanced to a point that would make the 
farmers dissatisfied with what they were receiv- 
ing at their own elevator and tempt them to 
bring their grain to the syndicate, thus keeping 
the farmers’ elevator from getting any grain, 


which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
force it out of business. The syndicates had 
been paying 48 cents a bushel, but this one syn- 
dicate advanced the price to 55 cents, while the 
farmers’ elevator was paying 52 cents. Instead 
of attempting to meet this advance, the man- 
ager of the farmers’ elevator simply weighed the 
wheat for the farmers as fast as they brought it 
in and then sent it to the syndicate elevator 
to be sold for 55 cents a bushel. The farmer 
then returned to his own elevator and paid in 
one cent a bushel of what he had received, 
thereby netting 54 cents, considerably more 
than he would have received had it not been for 
the competition caused by the farmers’ elevator. 
The one cent a bushel received from this source 
not only paid the expenses of the farmers’ eleva- 
tor, but gave it a profit besides, so that the syn- 
dicate, in addition to doing business itself at a 
loss, actually paid the expenses of, and a profit 
to, the very institution it was endeavoring to 
destroy. The attempt was soon given up, and 
at the end of three weeks the syndicate had 
locked its elevator and gone out of business at 
Solomon. 


THE FARMERS AND THE RAILROADS. 


The difficulty most feared by the farmers was 
that the syndicates would have sufficient influence 
with the railroad companies to prevent them from 
securing cars for the shipment of grain. This 
would mean that when their elevator was filled— 
and it required only from two to four days to fill 
it—they would have to quit business until they 
could secure cars to empty it, and in the mean- 
time the farmers would either have to stop selling 
their grain or else sell it to the syndicates for 
whatever the syndicates would pay. After every 
big wheat crop, there is a car famine. It is an 
absolute impossibility for the railroads to furnish 
cars enough to haul the wheat away. At this 
writing, September, 1901, there are thousands of 
bushels of wheat piled on the prairie along the 
railroad tracks in the Kansas wheat belt because 
of ashortage of cars. Under these circumstances, 
discrimination in the matter of furnishing cars to 
shippers is very easy. The manager of the farm- 
ers’ elevator at Solomon was therefore by no 
means surprised when an order for cars was not 
filled. Two days passed after the order was 
given, but no cars arrived, although all previous 
orders had been promptly filled. Meanwhile, the 
elevator was filling rapidly with wheat. 
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It has been the policy of the directors of the 
Solomon association to make friends of the rail- 
road companies and not enemies, and instead of 
filing a complaint with the State officials charg- 
ing the railway company with discrimination, and 
thereby beginning a long quarrel which would 
give no immediate relief, the manager simply or- 
dered cars on another line. ‘he other road, 
eager to take business from a rival, quickly filled 
the order. This necessitated hauling the grain 
from the elevator to the cars in wagons. To fill 
the wagons, they were driven on to the railroad 
track beneath the chutes where the cars were usu- 
ally loaded. The third morning after this work 
commenced, the manager found a string of loaded 
cars along his elevator, so that approach to the 
chutes was shut off. Again no complaint was 
entered, nor was the company even requested to 
move the coal cars. Instead, a carpenter was 
summoned, and in two hours a new chute had 
been built to the other side of the elevator, and 
the work of loading the cars on the other road 
went on. Shortly afterward, a freight agent of 
the road that was losing the shipments came 
around to inspect the elevator. No allusion was 
made to the failure of his road to furnish cars or 
to the annoyance caused by the coal cars, but the 
agent was allowed to see the great amount of 
business that was going to a rival road. After a 
short inspection, the agent left, and within twenty- 
four hours the coal cars had been taken away 
and plenty of grain cars left in their place. Since 
then the farmers’ elevator has never suffered 
from a lack of cars, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral shortage, and all the roads at Solomon have 
been anxious for the farmers’ shipments. 


DIRECT SALES TO MILLS. 


Another feature of the plan pursued by the 
Solomon farmers’ association, and one which, if 
it should become general, would revolutionize the 
grain business of the United States and eliminate 
the grain-exchange features and gambling in 
futures on the boards of trade, is the policy of 
selling direct to mills instead of shipping to the 
great grain centers. In addition to saving the 
commission which must be paid for selling wheat 
in the grain pits on the boards of trade, a premi- 
um is obtained from the mills for high-grade 
wheat. The. majority of elevator- owners mix 
their good wheat with a poorer quality until it is 
all of a certain grade. By skillful mixing, the 
elevator man can realize a large profit from this 
source alone, but the wheat is injured for milling 
purposes. In the big storage elevators at terminal 
points, the grain is still further mixed with rye 
or inferior wheat for export purposes. This mix- 
ing process has detracted from the reputation of 


high-grade Kansas wheat. In fact, by the time 
it reaches the mills in the East or the exporters, 
it is no longer high-grade. Eastern millers com- 
plain that they have not been able to produce as 
good flour from Kansas wheat as that produced 
hy smaller mills in the wheat region that are 
able to purchase their wheat direct from the 
farmers. This fact is attributed to the mixing 
of the grain by the elevators, and the millers are 
willing to pay a premium for high-grade wheat 
that is entirely free from rye and poor grain. 
By taking advantage of these conditions, the 
manager of the farmers’ elevator at Solomon has 
been enabled to sell the greater part of his wheat 
at a premium and pay a correspondingly high 
price to the farmers. 


SHIPMENTS TO GERMAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


The members of the farmers’ elevator associa- 
tion at Solomon have recently completed ar- 
rangements whereby they will export much of 
their wheat direct to codperative societies in 
Germany. A number of carloads have al- 
ready been sold in this manner. The wheat is 
billed direct from Solomon to Berlin. The local 
freight rate of 14} cents per hundred pounds is 
paid to the Missouri River, but from Missouri 
River points a through rate to Berlin of 21 cents 
a hundred pounds is secured. This saves to the 
farmers not only the profits of the local grain 
dealers, but also the profits of several commis- 
sion men and the exporter. The German co- 
operative societies own their own mills in Ger- 
many and control a shipping elevator in New 
York, through which all wheat consigned to 
them goes. This virtually brings the producer 
and the consumer together and eliminates all 
board - of - trade speculation and manipulation 
from the market. 


WHY THE FARMERS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 


The Solomon organization attributes its suc- 
cess in opposing the trust to three things: Its 
business policy in shipping to mills instead of 
to boards of trade; its policy of making friends 


‘instead of enemies of the railroad companies ; 


and the provision of its by-laws requiring a re- 
bate on grain sold outside the association. It 
has at its head the best business men among its 
membership. Its president, 8. H. McCullough, 
is one of the most successful wheat farmers of 


Kansas. His crop, this year, will reach 20,000 
bushels. The secretary, W. T. Harris, in addi- 


tion to raising 600 acres of wheat, is president 
of the local bank, and manages the financial end 
of the association. But the man to whom the 
association owes the success of its plans more 
than to any other is A. P. Collins, its vice-presi- 
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dent, who owns an extensive farm near Solomon. 
He is a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, was a World’s Fair commissioner during the 
Columbian Exposition, has served several terms 
in the State Legislature, and has had an exten- 
sive experience in transportation matters. The 
business ability of these men has been backed 
oy the technical knowledge of both the grain 
and milling business of the general manager of 
the association, J. H. Johnk. Other codperative 
associations have been formed in Kansas, but 
not all of them have been successful. A num- 
ber of these have become practically branch or- 
ganizations of the Solomon association, paying 
it a small commission for selling their wheat to 
mills. The Solomon association is now han- 
dling wheat for farmers in six different counties. 
Some of the enthusiasts in the matter of codper- 
ative organizations believe the time is not far 
distant when the farmers, not only of Kansas, 
but also of the other Western grain-producing 
States, will dispose of practically their entire 
wheat crop direct to mills and exporters, en- 
tirely eliminating the speculative features on 
the boards of trade, and maintaining a steady 
market. 

The profits in the grain business are enormous. 
With an investment of only $2,500, the farmers’ 
association at Solomon handled 132,000 bushels 
of wheat during the first ten weeks it did business, 
on which it made a profit of from one to three 
cents a bushel. An average profit of one cent a 
bushel would give the association $1,320 profit, 
or over 50 per cent. of the investment in ten 
weeks—more than 5 per cent. a week. As @ 
inatter of fact, the average profits of the associa- 
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tion were abcve two cents a bushel, besides the 
commission it received for handling the business 


of other associations. All elevators do not, of 
course, do a business as great as this; but when 
it is considered that the syndicates and many of 
the ‘‘regular” dealers make a net profit of from 
four to eight cents a bushel, the enormous re- 
turns of the business are apparent. 

All of the State of Kansas does not raise wheat. 
Nearly every county raises at least a small amount, 
but in some of the eastern and extreme western 
counties the acreage is limited. What is known 
as the wheat belt proper is an elliptical area ex- 
tending north and south, beginning about twenty 
miles south of the Nebraska line ; in the center of 
the State, irom east to west, and extending south 
into Oklahoma. It includes twenty-seven coun- 
ties, one-fourth of the State’s area, yet this one- 
fourth produces four-fifths of the wheat of Kan- 
sas. None of these twenty-seven counties last 
year produced less than one million bushels, and 
some of them exceeded six million bushels. The 
product of the twenty-seven counties will proba- 
bly reach seventy million bushels. 

Whether the farmers of this wheat belt are 
capable of maintaining sufficient organizations to 
control the wheat output remains to be proven. 
The State association of grain-growers, recently 
organized, aims at this result. If it be successful, 
the farmers can meet the present grain trust with 
one far more powerful ; but past experience seems 
to indicate that they are far too numerous to be 
bound together in an effective organization of 
large proportions. If they can control the out- 
put of wheat, why not all other farm products as 
well ? 





COOPERATIVE TELEPHONE SERVICE: A LOCAL 
EXPERIMENT IN WISCONSIN. 


O one who is at all familiar with social and 
business conditions in the middle West 

can have failed to notice the recent progress of 
what is known as ‘‘the independent telephone 
movement,” by which the advantages of cheap 
and efficient telephone service have been extended 
to hundreds of cities, villages, and even farming 
communities, which until a very few years ago 
were deprived of them by the extortionate tariffs 
exacted by the great corporation in control of 
the business. Many of the stock companies 
through which this rapid expansion of the tele- 
phone service has been promoted were organized 
on the so-called ‘‘ mutual’ plan, having genuine 
cooperative features ; but in one way or another, 





whether by accident or design, these companies 
have been brought under the control of small 
groups of stockholders, and have thus become, 
to all intents and purposes, ordinary private cor- 
porations managed for the profit of individuals. 
In many cases this has probably been anything 
but a calamity to the patrons of the service. The 
management has remained in the hands of local 
residents who have looked well after the common 
interests, and in the absence of an alert public 
spirit on the part of the citizenship it may well 
be that such private ownership and control of a 
public utility is the most practicable solution. 
But it is not always the most desirable solu- 
tion. Putting aside, for the present, the proposi- 
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tion of municipal ownership (which is apparently 
successful in many European cities, but which 
has not yet been tried in this country), there is 
much to be said for a codperative telephone sys- 
tem, operated, not for profit, but with a view 
single to the best service of the community. Such 
coéperative undertakings have actually been be- 
gun in certain American towns, and some have 
succeeded. In this article, one such experiment 
will be described. 

Grand Rapids, Wis., is one of a series of en- 
terprising urban centers which within little more 
than a third of a century have been developed 
along the Wisconsin River, quite transforming 
the valley of the ‘‘ wild, rushing river,” as the 
Indians called it, into the peaceful abode of in- 
dustry, wealth, and general prosperity. The his- 
tory of these Wisconsin Valley communities was 
not unlike that of hundreds of other settlements 
in the middle West. The railroad and the tele- 
graph pioneered for civilization, and in their wake 
came the daily newspaper and, some years later, 
the telephone. 

The Wisconsin Valley people received the 
telephone, just as most Americans received it, 
at the hands of a great monopoly. They wel- 
comed the product of American inventive genius, 
and for some years they paid tribute in the form 
of rentals which made the telephone monopoly 
an exceedingly profitable business. Ten years 
ago, the customary rates for telephone service in 
this country, for the smaller cities and villages, 
were $48 a year for stores and offices and $36 
for private houses. These are still the .prevail- 
ing rates in many places. ‘These were the rates 
maintained for the Grand Rapids exchange, 
which included only about seventy instruments. 
In 1894, some of the Grand Rapids subscribers, 
believing that the charges were exorbitant in 
view of the service rendered, petitioned for a re- 
duction. Their request was denied. The sub- 
scribers investigated the subject of telephone ser- 
vice, and decided that an exchange could be 
operated with profit at 1  -rially lower rates. 


The next step was the forming of a codperative. 


company to set up an indepenuent telephone ex- 
change for Grand Rapids and vicinity. 

To organize a codperative telephone exchange 
did not proye to be so difficult a task; the thing 
has been done more than once. In the case of 
Grand Rapids, the real test of the anti-monopo- 
lists came after the new company was in full 
operation, offering service to its membership at 
lower rates than had ever before been thought 
practicable. ‘The company was organized on this 
basis : a capitalization of $5,000, divided into 100 
shares, each representing the cost of installation 
of a single telephone ($50) ; each stockholder to 


be permitted to hold one share of stock for each 
telephone rented by him, and no more; owner- 
ship of the stock to be absolutely confined to 
renters of telephones ; dividends of at least 1 per 
cent. per month to be paid on the stock. 


RATES BASED ON ACTUAL COST OF SERVICE. 


* The estimates of expenses made by the pro- 
moters of the new exchange were verified by 
experience ; for at the monthly rates established 
—$2.25 for stores and offices and $1 for resi- 
dences—the company was not only able to give 
good service, but increased its dividends from the 
1 per cent. a month required by its charter to 14 
per cent., so that in time the members had to pay 
only $1.50 a month for business service (after 
deducting the dividend), while for residence ser- 
vice the extremely low rate of 25 cents a month 
was paid. (It will be remembered that for the 
same services the monopoly had demanded $4 and 
$3, respectively. ) 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF COMPETITION. 


The new company found that its operating ex- 
penses would be, approximately, $9 a year for 
each instrument. Adding $3.50 to cover interest 
and depreciation of plant, it is clear that an in- 
come of 25 per cent. on the investment was 
requiréd. The rates were adjusted to secure 
this income and at the same time to maintain a 
small sinking fund to provide for improvements 
in the service. Starting with an exchange of 
83 "phones, the business steadily increased from 
year to year, until at the present time there are 
about 300 instruments in use, or one to every 17 
persons in the community. This growth, it 
should be noted, has in itself greatly increased 
the value of the service to every patron, since 
each ’phone communicates with four times as 
many persons as could be reached by the old ex- 
change under monopoly management, for the 
reason that the excessively high rates charged 
by the monopoly prohibited the introduction of 
"phones in many places where they were needed. 

After the codperative exchange began business, 
it soon became manifest that Grand Rapids could 
never again be exploited by a private monopoly 
on the old basis. The publication of facts about 
plant and operating expenses had made it im- 
possible for any telephone company to come into 
that town and demand for the use of its instru- 
ments a yearly rental equal to the total cost of 
installation. Nor could the new company be 
bought up. According to a provision of its 
charter, stock could be held only by renters of 
the company’s ’phones. As soon as a stockholder 
ceased to rent a ’phone for each share of stock 
held, his stock was taken up and canceled. 
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COOPERATIVE LOCAL 


There was no way by which the control of the 
new company could be wrested from the mem- 
bers. The monopoly had other resources, how- 
ever. It was strongly intrenched in the State, 
and it did not propose to give up its hold on Grand 
Rapids without a struggle. As its representatives 
frankly said, it could afford to give free tele- 
phone service, if necessary, in order to drive out 
the local company. It has not often been forced 
to adopt this extreme policy, because there are 
usually other expedients available; but in the 
case of Grand Rapids it had to do one of two 
things—win back the codperative company’s sub- 
scribers by offering unusual inducements or 
abandon the field. It preferred to stay, and for 
a time some of the citizens cherished the delusion 
that competition would really be a wholesome in- 
fluence ; but only a short experience was needed 
to show that competition was out of the question. 

Larger places than Grand Rapids have learned 
that duplication of telephone exchanges in a single 
center of population is only a burden on the pa- 
trons of each. The telephone is a natural mo- 
nopoly. There must be a single service under a 
single management. By the time the Grand 
Rapids people had come to full realization of this 
economic truth, some progress had been made 
by the outside company in its effort to drive the 
local codperative exchange from the field. The 
immediate purpose was to induce more people to 
use the private company’s ’phones than were 
using the codperative ‘phones. It would then 
soon become a business necessity for all the co- 
operative subscribers to go back to the private 
company’s service. ‘To this end the old ’phones 
were offered rent-free for a period of three years. 


LOCAL PATRIOTISM AROUSED. 


So forcible an argument as that could only be 
met by an appeal to local patriotism. The pro- 
moters of the codperative movement exposed the 
purpose that underlay the offer of free ’phones, 
and made the citizens see that after the expira- 
tion of the first contracts they would again be at 
the mercy of the outside corporation and could 
do nothing to assure themselves of reasonable 
rates or improved service for the future, while if 
they stood by the home company they would 
keep both rates and service in their own hands. 
Local patriotism carried the day; the free 
‘phones were ordered out, and the entire local 
telephone service has for the past four years 
been controlled by the home cooperative com- 
pany. Not only has the business been more 
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than quadrupled in density, but the service has 
been improved until it is now believed to be as 
good as is offered anywhere in the United States. 
There are no ‘ party-wires” in the system ; each 
‘phone has an individual metallic circuit. All 
these advantages are offered to subscribers, as 
above stated, at rates which appear almost ludi- 
crously low when compared with the charges of 
the old company for a limited and inferior ser- 
vice. The capital stock of the corporation has 
been increased from time to time, under the pro- 
visions of the charter, as new installations were 
demanded. It is now $15,000, and will soon be 
increased once again to meet the new demands. 


SUCCESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Such is the brief story of the Grand Rapids 
telephone experiment. It proves, if it proves 
anything, that the citizenship of the average 
American town can be trusted to deal intelli- 
géntly and economically with public utilities. 
The people’s business can be safely given over to 
the people, rather than left to a private corpora- 
tion whose sole aim is exploitation. The lesson 
of the Grand Rapids experience was not un- 
heeded by neighboring cities. Similar codpera- 
tive telephone systems have been organized in 
the other Wisconsin Valley cities of Wausau, 
Merrill, and Marshfield, all of which were for- 
merly profitable territory for the operations of 
the same monopoly that dictated terms to Grand 
Rapids. In this little group of Wisconsin 
Valley towns, an aggregate population of from 
30,000 to 40,000 is now served by codperative 
telephone exchanges. The next step will be 
independent long-distance connections. For the 
present, the people in that region are depend- 
ent on the long-distance toll service of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company. 

A very noticeable result of the success attend- 
ing the Grand Rapids enterprise was the stimulus 
to other undertakings of the same kind. A co- 
operative electric light and power company was 
formed on similar lines, the capital stock being 
fixed at $40,000, divided into shares of $10 
each, sold only to renters of the service, one 
share for every rental unit of $2.50 a year. 
This company, besides supplying light to the 
city and to private houses, offers to furnish 
power tosmall manufacturing concerns. Thisis a 
practical encouragement to diversified industries, 
In the opinion of its promoters, it is a more 
rational method than the common practice of 
granting municipal subsidies to manufacturers. 








WHAT IS AMERICA DOING FOR SCIENCE? 


id dg we are anything else than the most ad- 
vanced people on earth in the matter of 
scientific achievement is a thought that seldom 
enters the head of any patriotic American. We 
have boasted of our preéminence until we have 
come to expect our claims in this direction to be 
taken for granted, and the very statement of them 
sounds commonplace in our ownears. Attempts 
to challenge this self-complacent American atti- 
tude are so infrequent that unusual attention has 
been drawn to an article in the January North 
American Review by Mr. Carl Snyder, an Ameri- 
can who has recently made a special study of 
scientific institutions in Europe. In this article, 
Mr. Snyder boldly affirms that we are lagging be- 
hind our rivals in almost every branch of science. 
This contention is supported by facts drawn from 
various departments of research. For instance, 
take the history of the germ theory, from Pasteur’s 
original discovery down to the present day : 


THE WORLD’S RECENT PROGRESS IN MEDICINE. 


‘¢Pasteur’s memorable discovery that the fer- 
mentation of beer was due solely to the presence 
of minute organisms—microbes—was made early 
in the sixties. That was forty years ago. Step 
by step, the ideas of Pasteur grew and broadened. 
Applied to the disease of the vines, then to dying 
silkworms, then to sheep cholera, they are esti- 
mated, before his death, to have saved to France 
alone a sum greater than the cost of the Prussian 
War, with the colossal indemnity demanded by 
Bismarck thrown in. Pasteur’s own researches 
culminated in the germ theory of contagion, A 
young English surgeon, now Lord Lister, applied 
his idea to the method of surgical operations ; this 
step was enormous. T’o-day, operations are common 
that were unheard of thirty or forty years ago ; 
unknown diseases, such as appendicitis, have been 
discovered, and a radical cure has been found for 
them. Germans like Behring and Koch, Japanese 
like Kitasato, a crowd of disciples and followers 
of the Master, as he is known in France, have 
extended Pasteur’s ideas to the treatment of 
diphtheria, lockjaw, anthrax, and many other 
scourges. ‘Thanks to him, hydrophobia has been 
robbed of its terrors. At last, medicine begins 
dimly to emerge from quackery and empiricism, 
and bids fair in time to become a true science. 
All this belongs to the present day, most of it to 
the last decade or so; yet in all this brilliant list 
of discoveries and applications no American name 
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is to be found, even though we have a larger 
number of medical schools, medical professors, 
and medical students than any other country in 
the world.” 


NEED OF INSTITUTIONS FOR RESEARCH. 


Mr. Snyder also reviews the discoveries result- 
ing in wireless telegraphy, the work with cathode 
rays, the latest developments in neurology, in 
chemistry, and, oddly enough, in metallurgy, the 
science on which rests the billion-dollar steel trust ; 
and in none of these lines of fruitful investiga- 
tion, in which so much has been accomplished by 
European scientists in the past decade, has any 
American borne a prominent part. 

Institutions like the Collége de France, where 
Berthelot has labored so many years, the Pasteur 
Institute, and the Royal Institution of London 
are lacking as yet in this country, and to the ab- 
sence of such institutions of research Mr. Snyder 
attributes, in part, our apparent inferiority in 
science. 

‘¢ Tt would require but the codperation of those 
who are broadly interested in scientific progress, 
and who have a desire to keep abreast of the 
swiftly advancing knowledge of their day, to 
achieve the beginnings of a great institution which 
should be at once a scientific club, a forum where 
the chief notables alike of EKurope-and America 
might be gathered and heard, and a seat of scien- 
tific research.” 


The Carnegie Institution at Washington. 


So far as advanced medical research is con- 
cerned, some such facilities as Mr. Snyder has in 
mind have been provided by the generosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. In other departments 
of scientific work, Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s endow- 


‘ment of research with a fund of $10,000,000 


will make possible investigations conducted on as 
generous a scale as those at the Collége de France. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president-elect of 
Columbia University, writing in the Hducational 
Review for January, declares that this fund of 
$10,000,000 for research is Mr. Carnegie’s great- 
est and most important gift. He says: ‘ Li- 
braries are well enough in their way, and their 
establishment far and wide is a public service. 
But libraries make an appeal for support and en- 
couragement which is heard by many. Research, 
on the other hand, the very life-blood of our 
civilization, appeals only to those endowed with 
high imaginative power and equipped with the 
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qualities of educational statesmanship. Few of 
these are found among men of wealth. To the 
average successful man of affairs, research is in 
the clouds, it is impractical, it is a mild type of 
lunacy and not to be encouraged. Mr. Carnegie 
knows better. His own fortune is the result of 
a business which has depended upon scientific 
research, not only for its origination, but for its 
stupendous development. He is able to appre- 
ciate the relations between theory and practice 
as they really are, and to feel confident of the 
soundness of his judgment in devoting a portion 
of the proceeds of his successful practice to the 
widening and deepening of the theories on which 
all practice depends. With this great fund, 
wisely administered, the United States ought to 
develop in a generation’s time an army of inves- 
tigators unequaled anywhere in the world. In- 
numerable questions await solution in physics, in 
chemistry, in biology, in economics and social 
science, in education, in psychology, physiology 
and pathology, and in other fields. The Carnegie 
fund ought to be so used as to set about their 
solution at once. The best-trained investigators 
now living, when not already here, should be 
either brought here or surrounded with the most 
perfect conditions for carrying on their work. 
The possible benefits, both to scholarship and to 
practical life, are limitless. 

‘¢Mr. Carnegie has, in our judgment, shown 
great wisdom in refusing to found a new univer- 
sity, national or other. The best opinion is that 
such an institution would retard, not promote, 
the cause for which it would ostensibly be estab- 
lished. But a great fund for research, adminis- 
tered so as to strengthen the true university work 
that we have here in America, and so as to bring 
about genuine codperation between all university 
workers, is precisely what higher education in 
the United States stands most in need of.” 





WIRELESS TELEPHONES NEXT. 


| id Harper's for February, Mr. Waldon Faw- 

cett tells, under the title ‘‘The Successors 
of the Telephone,” of the startling new electrical 
developments that mark the opening of the twen- 
tieth century, such as the teloptoscope, for trans- 


mitting optical images over a wire just as articu- ° 


late speech is carried over a telephone line, and 
the successful experiments in wireless telephony. 


PROFESSOR COLLINS’ INVENTION. 


‘¢The very acme of achievement in the trans- 
mission of messages would seem to have been 
reached in the wireless telephone system which 
has recently been developed by Prof. A. Frederick 
Collins, an electrical engineer residing in Phila- 








delphia. Spoken words are transmitted great 
distances through the ground without the use of 
a connecting wire, and in accordance with a plan 
totally different from that of the Marconi system 
of wireless telegraphy. 

‘¢The Collins system simply takes advantage 
of the fact that there are natural electrical cur- 
rents in evidence slightly below the surface of 
the earth at any point that may be selected, and 
by this invention currents of this character are 
utilized to cause a flow of electricity between two 
instruments stationed above the surface of the 
earth. The only underground mechanism em- 
ployed consists of small zinc-wire screens, which 
are buried in shallow holes, one at the sending 
station and the other at the receiving station. 
Above these are tripods supporting transmitting 
and receiving apparatus, such as is employed in 
ordinary telephony, a wire affording connection 
in each case with the buried screen. When the 
electricity from a storage battery is turned on, 
sounds of all kinds may be sent through the 
transmitter, and heard, in many instances, even 
more distinctly than were a regular overhead 
telephone employed. 


TELEPHONING ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


‘¢More remarkable still, in the experiments 
which have been made with this invention, mes- 
sages have been telephoned without wires across 
the Delaware River at Philadelphia, a distance of 
fully a mile, and under all circumstances the 
words enunciated have been as sharp and clear 
as though uttered by a person only a few feet 
away. The Collins invention in its simplest form 
is adapted to sending a message but one way ; 
that is, it is not possible to use a receiver as a 
transmitter and reply to a message received, but 
the transmitter and receiver are each equipped 
with an annex for performing the opposite func- 
tion, so that to all intents and purposes this new 
telephone is not different from the instruments 
already in use. 


How ‘‘ TUNING” AVOIDS CONFLICT. 


‘¢ For a time it appeared as though it would be 
difficult for different subscribers to a telephone 
system of this character to talk without conflict- 
ing, but discoveries recently made by the in- 
ventor have remedied all this. Ina nutshell, the 
plan employed may be described as the provision 
on each telephone of two disks, somewhat re- 
sembling the combination of a safe. Then, if a 
subscriber wishes to call another subscriber, he 
merely revolves the dial until it reaches a point 
opposite the number of the subscriber with whom 
he seeks to communicate. This establishes a 


connection between the two instruments, and even 
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though other persons were conversing by means 
of the wireless system in the same locality, no 
confusion would result, for the reason that each 
pair of instruments are ‘tuned’ differently, as 
it might be expressed. 


ANOTHER WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 


«“ Experiments have been conducted in Europe 
with another kind of wireless telephony. Giant 
reflectors have been used to concentrate upon a 
fixed point many miles distant the full strength 
of ‘bow lights’ of perhaps forty million candle- 
power. The luminous cone in which all the rays 
of such a reflector are united, striking a selenium 
cell, sets the telephonic apparatus in motion. In 
short, the luminous cone acts as a conducting wire. 
This mode of telephoning without wires has scarce- 
ly passed beyond the experimental stage, but it 
is believed that, owing to the movability of the 
big reflectors, the system can be employed to ex- 
cellent advantage, particularly for communicating 
with ships.” 


HOW MARCONI FIRST “CABLED”? WITHOUT 
WIRES. 


R. R. S. BAKER gives a graphic account, 

in the February McClure’s, of the episode 

of Marconi’s first successful wireless telegram 

across the ocean, the results of which are dis- 

cussed in this number of the Review or Reviews 
by Mr. Carl Snyder. 

Mr. Baker says the inventor did not dare to 
let people know what he was trying to do at St. 
John’s, as there was at least a reasonable chance 
of failure. It was understood that he would 
attempt communication with the transatlantic 
steamships passing three hundred miles out. On 
December 6, Mr. Marconi, with his two assistants, 
Mr. Kemp and Mr. Paget, landed at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. ‘‘He set up his instruments in 
a low room of the old barracks on Signal Hill, 
which stands sentinel at the harbor-mouth, half 
a mile from the city of St. John’s. So simple 
and easily arranged is the apparatus, that in three 
days’ time the inventor was prepared to begin 
his experiments. On Wednesday, the 11th, as 
a preliminary test of the wind-velocity, he sent 
up one of his kites, a huge hexagonal affair of 
bamboo and silk, nine feet high, built on the 
Baden-Powell model ; the wind promptly snapped 
the wire and blew the kite out to sea. He then 
filled a 14-foot hydrogen balloon, and sent it up- 
ward through a thick fog-bank. Hardly had it 
reached the limit of its tetherings, however, when 
the aérial wire on which he had depended for 
receiving his messages fell to the earth ; the bal- 
loon broke away, and was never seen again, On 
































THE MARCONI TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. 


Thursday, the 12th, a day destined to be impor- 
tant in the annals of invention, Marconi tried an- 
other kite, and though the weather was so blus- 
tery that it required the combined strength of 
the inventor and his assistants to manage the 
tetherings, they succeeded in holding the kite at 
an elevation of about four hundred feet. Marconi 
was now prepared for the crucial test. Before 
leaving England, he had given detailed instruc- 
tions to his assistants for the transmission of a 
certain signal, the Morse telegraphic S, repre- 
sented by three dots (. . .), ata fixed time each 
day, beginning as soon as they received word 
that everything at St. John’s was in readiness. 
This signal was to be clicked out on the trans- 
mitting instruments near Poldhu, Cornwall, the 
southwestern tip of England, and radiated from 
a number of aérial wires pendent from masts 210 
feet high. If the inventor could receive on his 
kite-wire in Newfoundland some of the electrical 
waves thus produced, he knew that he held the 
solution of the problem of transoceanic wireless 
telegraphy. He had cabled his assistants to begin 
sending the signals at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
English time, continuing until 6 o’clock ; that is, 
from about 11:30 to 2:30 o’clock in St. John’s. 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 


“ At noon on Thursday (December 12, 1901), 
Marconi sat waiting, a telephone receiver at his 
ear, in a room of the old barracks on Signal 
Hill. To him it must have been a moment of 
painful stress and expectation. Arranged on 
the table before him, all its parts within easy 
reach of his hand, was the delicate receiving in- 
strument, the supreme product of years of the 
inventor’s life, now to be submitted to a decisive 
test. A wire ran out through the window, thence 
toa pole, thence upward to the kite, which could be 
seen swaying high overhead. It was a bluff, raw 
day ; at the base of the cliff, 300 feet below, thun- 
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dered a cold sea; oceanward through the mist 
rose dimly the rude outlines of Cape Spear, the 
easternmost reach of the North American Con- 
tinent. Beyond that rolled the unbroken ocean, 
nearly two thousand miles to the coast of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Across the harbor, the city of St. 
John’s lay on its hillside wrapped in fog ; no one 
had taken enough interest in the experiments to 
come up here through the snow to Signal Hill. 
Even the ubiquitous reporter was absent. In 
Cabot Tower, near at hand, the old signalman 
stood looking out to sea, watching for ships, and 
little dreaming of the mysterious messages com- 
ing that way from England. Standing on that 
bleak hill, and gazing out over the waste of water 
to the eastward, one finds it difficult indeed to 
realize that this wonder could have become a re- 
ality. The faith of the inventor in his creation, 
in the kite-wire, and in the instruments which 
had grown under his hand was unshaken. 

‘¢<T believed from the first,’ he told me, ‘that 
I would be successful in getting signals across 
the Atlantic.’ 


THE SIGNAL COMES. 


‘¢Only two persons were present that Thurs- 
day noon in the room where the instruments 
were set up—Mr. Marconiand Mr. Kemp. Every- 
thing had been done that could be done. The 
receiving apparatus was of unusual sensitiveness, 
so that it would catch even the faintest evidence 
of the signals. A telephone receiver, which is 
no part of the ordinary instrument, had been 
supplied, so that the slightest clicking of the dots 
might be conveyed to the inventor’s ear. For 
nearly half an hour, not a sound broke the silence 
of the room. Then quite suddenly Mr. Kemn 
heard the sharp click of the tapper as it struck 
against the coherer ; this, of course, was not the 
signal, yet it was an indication that something 
was coming. The inventor’s face showed no 
evidence of excitement. Presently he said : 

‘¢ «See if you can hear anything, Mr. Kemp.’ 

‘¢Mr. Kemp took the receiver, and a moment 
later, faintly and yet distinctly and unmistak- 
ably, came the three little clicks—the dots of the 
letter 8, tapped out an instant before in England. 
At ten minutes past one, more signals came, and 
both Mr. Marconi and Mr. Kemp assured them- 
selves again and again that there could be no 
mistake. During this time the kite gyrated so 
wildly in the air that the receiving wire was not 
maintained at the same height, as it should have 
been; but again, at twenty minutes after two, 
other repetitions of the signal were received.” 

Since Mr. Baker wrote this the inventor has 
explained that the prearranged signal was received 
not only several times, but scores of times. 
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‘*THREE MONTHS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT.” 


“THE Allantic Monthly for February begins 

with an article under this title from Mr. 
Henry Loomis Nelson, who writes of the Presi- 
dent’s work as he has observed it in Washing- 
ton since last September. He gives the first 
place in the order of importance in the work 
that President Roosevelt has accomplished to the 
civil-service changes. He says that the fed- 
eral offices in the Southern States had been cap- 
tured by predatory politicians, and were filled 
‘almost without exception with social outcasts, 
whose business in politics was not only to enjoy 
the emoluments of office, but to sell quadrennially 
to the highest bidder nearly one-third of the dele- 
gates to the national convention of their party.” 
President Roosevelt was, of course, exceptionally 
well equipped to deal with this situation, with 
his long record of experience as a civil-service 
reformer. 


WIDENING OF THE CIVIL-SERVICE CLASSES. 


Mr. Nelson enumerates.several changes of the 
first importance, among them the change of the 
order exempting from the operation of the civil- 
service law certain employees and laborers of the 
War Department. The revocation of this order, 
which had not been put into operation, restored 
1,600 persons to the classified service. Another 
important order placed 60 Indian agents in the 
classified service. 


GIVING THE COMMISSIONERS POWER. 


Again, Mr. Roosevelt has issued a new rule 
giving the civil-service commissioners power to 
compel testimony regarding violations of the 
civil-service law under penalty of dismissal. The 
evasion of the law through transfers has been 
prevented by the President’s order, forbidding 
transferring any one who has not served for six 
months in the office before its inclusion in the 
classified service. That Mr. Roosevelt is going 
to give members of the army and navy an op- 
portunity of advancement by merit, Mr. Nelson 
regards as proved by such acts as the appoint- 
ment as chief of ordnance with the rank of 
brigadier-general of a captain who was twenty- 
ninth on the list of the officers of his corps. 


PROMPT ACTION IN THE SCHLEY CASE. 


Another achievement of the new President is 
the prompt hushing up of the harmful gossip and 
scandal in the Schley matter. ‘‘In censuring 
General Miles and Admiral Dewey, and in in- 
dorsing the just verdict against Schley, the Presi- 
dent had no thought but to do that which he 
deemed right,—to do justice, to teach a lesson of 
discipline to the lieutenant-general of the army, 
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to put an end to a disrupting controversy in the 
navy, and in doing this he invited a storm of 
criticism, faced an angry mob in and out of Con- 
gress, but taught a needed lesson to the two ser- 
vices.” 


SENATOR HANNA’S REMINISCENCES OF 
WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


~ the February National Magazine, Senator 

Marcus A. Hanna continues his biographical 
articles, ‘¢ William McKinley as I Knew Him.” 
Senator Hanna tells how Mr. McKinley first in- 
clined toward favoring the free coinage of silver, 
and how with further study he became a firm op- 
ponent of this policy. His biographer says that 
the gold ‘‘plank” of the St. Louis platform was 
entirely Mr. McKinley’s. ‘+The last discussion,”’ 
says Senator Hanna, “that I had with him upon 
the money question before he was nominated was 
a few days before I left for St. Louis, at my office 
in Cleveland. He turned to my desk, sat down, 
and wrote in lead pencil an article which he 
handed me when finished. ‘There, Mark, are 
my ideas of what our platform should be on the 
money question.’ I carried the paper in my 
pocket to St. Louis some days before the conven- 
tion, and that declaration of William McKin- 
ley contained in substance what was afterward 
draughted into the plank in the platform on that 
question.” 


MR. M’KINLEY’S LOVE OF A JOKE. 


Senator Hanna says that no one enjoyed a din- 
ner with congenial friends more than Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, and that he was sure to enter into the 
merriment with his whole soul. ‘* When he once 
had a joke on me, he rung all the changes ; and 
no one enjoyed a joke on himself more thor- 
oughly than he did. In 1897, when I was a ten- 
derfoot, recently arrived in Washington, he asked 
me to give up a dinner engagement with some 
gentlemen, to fill up the table, as an emergency 
man, at a dinner to be given at the White House 
that night. I declined, saying I had a better 
thing—not knowing that an invitation to the 
White House was equivalent to a social command. 
This joke on me was a delight to him. When 
he was a guest at my house for several days, or a 
member of a house party, his flow of genial spir- 
its began at the breakfast-table and continued 
uninterrupted all day. He seemed to feel as if 
he were on a vacation, and had the joyous spirit 
of a big boy home from school, always looking 
after the comfort of others, with never, appar- 
ently, a thought for himself. An ideal home- 
body was William McKinley, and the American 
fireside was a shrine of worship with him.” 
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He seemed happiest when quietly chatting and 
smoking with his close friends. 


HIS TASTES IN MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Mr. McKinley had a great fondness for music, 
and his tastes were as catholic as a child’s, as he 
enjoyed anything from a hand-organ to grand 
opera. ‘He would keep his hands or feet beat- 
ing time whenever there was music about him. 
I recall many Sunday evening home concerts. 
Every one was singing, and he would call for 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ and ‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light.’ The radiance on his face when he sang 
those old favorite hymns, as if his whole soul 
was in it, is to me a sacred memory-picture of 
William McKinley. He would urge me to try to 
sing, and insisted I had a sweet tenor voice, but 
the pleasant charm of the happy occasions was 
never marred by my vocal efforts.” He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of the drama, too, and of the 
company of the better class of actors. Joseph 
Jefferson and Sol Smith Russell were close friends 
of the late President, who never tired of seeing 
Jefferson in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” and ‘*The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” his favorite plays. 


WHY THE GERMANS DISLIKE THE ENGLISH. 


A WRITER who disguises his personality un- 
der the somewhat odd name of ‘‘ Patriz 
quis Exul” contributes to the Contemporary Re- 
view a brief but interesting paper upon ‘“ Anglo- 
phobia in Germany.” He says he is not an 
alarmist, but he is evidently very uneasy at the 
existence of such widespread and deep popular 
animosity as that which confronts him on the 
Continent, and especially in Germany. Anglo- 
phobia is there visible, it is more than a surface 
menace, and if it cannot be eradicated it may 
not improbably have to be reckoned with as a 
serious danger. The modern German has a sane 
and very keen mental equipment. He thinks 
before he acts, acts carefully, deliberately, con- 
sciously, and yet ‘‘in no other European nation 
is hatred of England, and of Englishmen, so 
general or so deep-rooted, and, in its more serious 
aspects, so disquieting, as among our kindred in 
the Fatherland. And this, be it said, szne cra et 
studio, is no hyperbole, but sober statement of 
fact.” 
WHAT THE BOER WAR HAS DONE. 


‘¢Patriz quis Exul”’ is no pro Boer, but ap- 
pears to be, indeed, altogether on the other side. 
But he is candid enough to bear testimony to the 
fact that the intense bitterness which prevails in 
Germany at present is the product of the war. 
‘¢Now, the question immediately arises, how 
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far is the Transvaal war responsible for this feel- 
ing. In part, undoubtedly, it must be admitted 
freely, and to a large extent. The war did not 
cause it. The war fanned it, intensified, magnified 
it; in part, too, created it. Our whole policy in 
South Africa has unquestionably lost us a num- 
ber of true German friends—men of the old- 
fashioned type who have watched the rise of their 
own country with mingled feelings of awe and 
pride, who looked to. England as the muniment 
of chartered liberty, who in a new Germany 
‘across the seas’ see the foundations of great 
troubles. These men have become estranged. 
Their opinions upon the war are well known. They 
need neither chronicler nor apologist. Theirs is 
the opinion of Europe and of the ‘pro-Boers.’ 
In a sense, they represent our own Liberal party, 
and are, numerically, of about the same force. 
To these must be added cities once Anglophile, 
such as Hamburg. There, in the old Hanseatic 
free town, once, it may truly be said, well-nigh a 
foreign seaport of England, now the greatest em- 
porium of trade on the Continent, a remarkable 
revulsion of feeling has taken place. The fact 
cannot be blinked. The women of Germany, 
their children, the old Liberals, the learned, and 
the masses of the great unlearned are incensed 
against us. All this, unquestionably, the war 
has produced.” 

This is partly due, he thinks, to the press. 
‘‘Taken as a whole, perhaps, the German press 
has been more consistently and maliciously hos- 
tile than that of France.” 


HOW BRITISH MANNERS AFFECT THE GERMANS. 


But he admits that the editors, instead of lead- 
ing the opinion of their readers, were compelled 
to bow to the universal sentiment. The press 
has been the expression of the public voice. 
Anglophobia on the Continent generally, apart 
from the war, has three ingredients. First, dis- 
like of the individual Englishman and of his 
country’s policy ; secondly, commercial and, to 
a certain extent, political rivalry ; thirdly, envy, 
which is the substratum of the whole. The in- 
sularity of the Englishman, his self-reliance, his 
complacency, his aggressive personality, and his 
breeziness are intolerable to the German. The 
German’s military education molds him to obey, 
and the rough-and-tumble Briton is jarring to 
his spirit. Among the Junker aristocracy, it is 
the men ; among the middle class, the women, 
who foster Anglophobia. The German has a 
long memory, and believes, with Prince Bis- 
marck, that the policy of England since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century has been con- 
stantly to sow dissension between the Continental 
powers, in order to profit by their quarrels. 
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ENGLAND MUST MEND HER WAYS OR STRENGTHEN 
HER FLEET. 

Commercial rivalry embitters the political an- 
tagonism. The war cry ‘‘ Made in Germany’? 
stabbed the German to the quick. He is sensi- 
tive, and the sore still smarts; yet it is a 
demonstrated fact that ‘‘Made in Germany,” 
which was intended as a slight, has in reality 
been one of the best advertisements for German 
goods that Germans ever had—an advertisement 
paid for entirely at the cost of their rivals. The 
German envies England’s wealth, her unequaled 
resources, the English name ; and if envy is akin 
to hatred, the genesis of Anglophobia is a real 
source of danger. The question is whether Eng- 
lishmen can mend their manners as they ought 
to do. 

‘<Tf we will not, if we cannot, learn to treat 
Germany as an equal, to be less blustering, more 
gracious, toward her; and if, in ourselves, we 
cannot learn to be less insular, less self-sufficient, 
more thoughtful toward others, then let us learn 
to be ready. ‘We don’t want to fight.’ Let us, 
then, see that we have the ships. There is no 
danger yet, or in the immediate future. Ger- 
many is not ready, nor can she be for some dec- 
ades. The Germans are hostile, increasingly so ; 
and they believe we are degenerating. Let us 
not, spretd consciented—pass on unmindful. Let 
us strengthen our fleet. It behooves us to be 
ready.” 





John Bull’s Worst Enemy—Himself! 


Mr. Colquhoun, in the Monthly Review, sets 
himself to combat the idea that the German 
Government is any more friendly to England 
than the German people. He says that it is well 
to get rid of two delusions: first, that the anti- 
British feeling in Germany is artificially stimu- 
lated ; and, secondly, that it is an affair only of 
the press and lower orders, and does not affect 
politicians. German commerce has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, but at present it 
is passing through a severe industrial crisis. To 
the feeling of trade rivalry there has been added 
the intense bitterness engendered by the Boer 
war. The spark that fired the mine has un- 
doubtedly been the long-protracted Boer war. 
During that war, anti-British feeling has in- 
creased from rivalry and envy to dislike and 
bitterness. England seems to have lost her mas- 
terfulness. She fails to command the respect 
which is born of fear, and there is a general im- 
pression that our foreign policy is as unscrupu- 
lous as it is opportunist. Mr. Colquhoun does 
not think that anything can be done in the way 
of making alliances to counteract either Ger- 
many or Russia. He thinks that it is in an atti- 
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tude of reform, and self-reform, and not in any 
opportunist manipulation of Continental rival- 
ries, that England’s safety lies. John Bull must 
wake up, not only from the somnolence of the 
past, but from his present nightmare of unwor- 
thy fears and imaginings. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEWS ON LORD ROSEBERY’S 
CHESTERFIELD SPEECH. 


HE National Review is dubious about Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude, and suggests that his 
speech has done more harm than good. 

‘‘No public meeting in recent years had been 
so extraordinarily boomed, and no political pro- 
nouncement had been so keenly anticipated as 
Lord Rosebery’s ; and it may be said that on the 
whole he succeeded in satisfying expectations. 
But if this oration is merely an isolated incursion 
into national affairs, to be followed by absence 
and apathy, it will effect nothing. We shall 
simply have had one more speech. Its success 
depends entirely on its sequel, in the shape of 
sustained energy and action on the part of the 
speaker. We have got over the delusion of child- 
hood that statesmanship can be meted out per 
column. The times demand a great deal more 
than eloquence, or even wisdom of utterance.” 

It condemns his suggestion that England 
should negotiate with Paul Kriger, because, un- 
like Bismarck and Pitt, England proposes to ad- 
minister the territories which she claims to have 
annexed. 

‘¢ We cannot see, therefore, what inducement 
is offered to President Kriger and his entourage 
to open negotiations, though they may welcome 
the suggestion by a man of Lord Rosebery’s posi- 
tion and popularity as a symptom that Great 
Britain is weakening and growing weary of the 
war. Under the future settlement of South 
Africa, as sketched by the ex-premier, there 
would be no positions attractive either to ex-Pres- 
ident Kriger or ex-President Steyn.” 


**Uncertainty and Hysteria.” 


Blackwood's Magazine, in ‘* Musings Without 
Method,” deals very severely with Lord Rose- 
bery. It declares that the importance of the 
Chesterfield speech has been monstrously over- 
rated ; that there was no crisis to need the inter- 
vention of Lord Rosebery ; that the country is 
perfectly well satisfied with the government. ‘The 
fictitious importance ascribed to the Chesterfield 
speech was due to skillful advertisement. Lord 
Rosebery’s record is one of uncertainty and of 
hysteria. His intellect is never free from levity ; 
he has been tried and found wanting. His speech 
at Chesterfield, if regarded as an impeachment 





of the government, monstrously failed. His 
charges he either withdrew or failed to sustain. 
Most of them, besides, were frivolous. His pro- 
posals were fantastic and futile. He gave with 
one hand and took back with the other. The 
mountebank in politics could go no further than 
he went in suggesting that Mr. Kriger and Mr. 
Chamberlain should smoke a friendly cigar in 
some parlor. His destructive criticism was feeble 
and vague ; of constructive policy, he had none. 
He quoted historical parallels, and delivered 
homilies which proved that he had a blunted 
sense both of history and of politics. He has 
not solved one of the questions which perplex his 
party. The theatrical display at Chesterfield was 
amusing enough while it lasted, but it had little 
influence outside the journals which advertised it 
into notoriety. 


‘*A Remarkable Personal Triumph.” 


Sir Wemyss Reid, in the chronique of the month 
in the Nineteenth Century, indignantly repels the 


-accusation that Lord Rosebery’s success was due 


to skillful advertising. He says that at Chester- 
field Lord Rosebery did more than any sane man 
had dared to hope that he would accomplish, and 
that after his speech ‘+ he stands upon a platform 
not only far more solid, but even higher, than 
that which he occupied when he was the subject 
of the wild speculations of the multitude.” It 
has promoted Liberal unity ; and a great body 
of men who recently looked upon Lord Rosebery 
with suspicion and dislike have welcomed him as 
an ally and a leader in the work on which their 
hearts are set. The speech was a remarkable 
personal triumph of the speaker. For the first 
time since the war broke out, it seems as if we 
might see something like unity restored to the 
ranks of the Liberal opposition. No deposition 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would be 
involved in Lord Rosebery’s return to his old 
position. 


A Rosebery-Chamberlain Combination. 


‘¢Calchas,” in the Fortnightly Review for Jan- 
uary, pleads for a combination Rosebery-Cham- 
berlain cabinet. He says: ‘Lord Rosebery has 
completed, for his part, the work which he has 
pursued on parallel lines with Mr. Chamberlain, 
—of destroying every distinction of principle in 
English political life.” 

He goes on to say that ‘‘ with the abandon- 
ment of the Irish alliance and its consequences, 
Liberal Imperialism becomes precisely the same 
thing, in essence, as Liberal Unionism.” Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, he declares, 
agree in everything except in their opinion of 
each other. In the vital characteristics of the 
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statesmanship to which they both aspire, they are 
as much alike as a pair of gloves. The thumbs 
may be on different sides, but that is all. «* Be- 
tween Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain there 
is no longer any substantial difference of convic- 
tions or of aims.”’ His speech at Chesterfield 
was the sweeping aside of the Gladstonian tradi- 
tion upon the Irish question. But while welcom- 
ing that and every other scrap of evidence that 
shows that Lord Rosebery is at one with the man 
whom the Liberal party most dislikes and dis- 
trusts, ‘‘Calchas”’ is not satisfied. He says: 
‘¢The country begins to fear that the ex-premier 
is the great sentimentalist of politics, and that 
what may give him power over popular emotion 
is precisely what may make him perilous in office. 
His attack upon the government was a passage 
of theatrical display, and not a surgical work of 
intellectual criticism.”’ 

But ‘‘Calchas,” although he admires Lord 
Rosebery, thinks that he needs Mr. Chamberlain 
as his complement. The mass of the nation feels 
that it wants him, and yet feels that it needs se- 
curity for him. Its admiration of his qualities 
and its perception of his weaknesses are alike in- 
creased. His speech brought the moment very 
near which will either establish or extinguish him. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
“A American Publicist, who for many years 


has given close attention to British poli- 
tics,” supplies the Pall Mall Magazine with his 
views of certain British statesmen, which are ac- 
companied by admirable ‘ caricature-portraits.” 


LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. BALFOUR. 


Lord Rosebery comes first. The writer declares 
that there are several Lord Roseberys, and enu- 
merates the foreign minister, the prime minister, 
the party leader, the winner of two Derbys, the 
man of letters, the great landlord, the millionaire, 
and a friend of the King. The writer indulges 
in a warm eulogy of his genius, his charm, his 
beautiful private life, his humor, yet acknowl- 
edges a lack of decision of character. He says: 

‘¢There is the key to his public character. He 
is a diplomatist rather than a national leader. 
He is adroit, ingenious, fertile in devices, baffled 
by no perplexity, misled by no adversary, capable 
of surprises, capable of a great policy. He thinks 
long and hard ; he exhausts a subject. His re- 
semblance to Mr. Gladstone lies there, and there 
it stops. Mr. Gladstone also saw all sides, but 
he chose one. . Lord Rosebery has spent 
part of his very brilliant political career in build- 
ing forts on which he presently displays a flag of 
truce. His detachment of mind is a political de- 
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tect. To recover the authority he has renounced, 
he needs but to simplify his politics.” 

But ‘‘there is no taint of diplomacy in his 
patriotism, any more than in his friendships.” 

Mr. Balfour also is sketched very sympathetic- 
ally. He is described as “in the good sense of the 
word, a dilettante—a lover, before all things, of 
letters and of the arts.”” The writer uses tlie 
phrases ‘‘ sweetness and light,” “careless ease anid 
crushing power,” as indicative of his distinction. 

The writer commends to his own countrymen a 
note which is common to both statesmen and most 
Englishmen: ‘‘They both have simplicity.” 


LEADERS, NOMINAL AND POTENTIAL. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is ranked as a 
parliamentarian of the second order: ‘‘ A leader 
for men who won't follow.” It is not Sir Henry’s 
way to think things out for himself. As min- 
ister of war, he was much in the hands of the per- 
manent clerks who bear sway in Pall Mall. 

Of Mr. Asquith, it is said ‘‘he might, if he 
would, stand alone.” He ‘naturally likes the 
erect position.” 

‘No man ever questioned his uprightness, few 
audiences ever proved obdurate to his eloquence ; 
and whenever the party to which he belongs in 
the House really wants to be led, they will be 
likely toask Mr. Asquith to lead them. But it 
will be on condition that they are prepared to 
follow.” 


THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN contrib- 

utes to the Fortnightly Review an appreciation 
of his friend M. Delcassé, the French minister 
for foreign affairs, whom he describes as ‘‘ The 
Chancellor of the French Republic,” and whom 
he regards as admirably qualified to serve the 
state either as president or as prime minister. 
The baron is able to make out a very good case 
for his friend. He has not only held office longer 
than any other foreign minister of the French 
republic, but he has been, either by good luck or 
by good management, singularly fortunate in 
avoiding serious difficalties and settling many 
smaller ones. 

When M. Delcassé took office, in 1897, he found 
the French foreign office on bad terms with the 
United States owing to French sympathy witi 
Spain. Marchand was steadily forging his way 
toward the Nile, where he emerged at Fashoda 
almost before Delcassé had settled himself in 
the saddle. Relations with Russia were uncer- 
tain, with Germany cold, with Italy distrustful. 
In the near East, France was discredited by the 
Sultan’s defiance of the European Concert in the 
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matter of the Armenian massacres. As the re- 
sult of four years of M. Deleasse’s policy at the 
foreign office, Baron Coubertin reports as follows : 

‘« And now the Russian alliance is consolidated ; 
there is a better understanding with Italy; France 
has gained the alienated sympathy of the United 
States, without losing that of Spain ; friendly re- 
lations are established with England ; French 
prestige is restored in the Mediterranean ; French 
influence is growing in the far East. These are 
the results achieved in the last four years.” 

This result is so considerable that it almost 
reconciles Baron Coubertin to the Waldeck-Rous 
seau cabinet, whose domestic policy he dislikes 
on account of its socialistic leanings. 


THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE REMODELED. 


Proceeding to describe in detail the doings of 
M. Delcassé at the foreign office, Baron de Cou- 
bertin reports that he quite changed the nature 
of the Franco-Russian alliance. It began by 
being a purely defensive alliance. Even M. 
Hanotaux only secured its recognition in an after- 
dinner speech. But M. Delcassé changed it from 
a merely defensive alliance into a virtual union 
between the two powers to secure codperative 
action in all matters of foreign policy. 

‘¢Communications became incessant, ministers 
consulted each other on every subject, and tried 
io act in accordance with each other in every 
affair of any importance. This frequent inter- 
change of negotiations and opinions ended in 
securing for the French minister a very pow- 
erful personal influence with our allies. The 
Czar Nicholas has absolute confidence in M. Del- 
On more than one occasion, when some 
‘ Delcassé 


cass¢, 
difficulty arose, he was heard to say: 
will arrange all that.’ ” 

THE FASHODA DIFFICULTY. 


It was M. Delcassé who discreetly but firmly 
impressed upon the Czar the necessity of revisit- 
ing France, who drew out in detail, three months 
in advance, a complete programme which the 
Emperor approved at once. In dealing with the 
Fashoda question, Baron de Coubertin says that 
when Sir KE. Monson came to call upon him, very 
likely with an ultimatum in his pocket, which 
would have spoiled everything, M. Delcassé fore- 
stalled him with a phrase. ‘‘ You may count 
upon my good-will,” said he, ‘‘provided you 
don’t ask impossibilities.” The British ambassa- 
dor foresaw that there were impossibilities, and 
that the immediate recall of Marchand was one of 
them. It would be demanding satisfaction of a 
sort which no French minister could consent to 
give. Baron de Coubertin says that it was the 
Delcassé note which was the basis of negotiations 


ceeds to discuss what is his secret. 
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M. DELCASSE. 
(French minister of foreign affairs.) 


between the powers that took part in the Peking 
expedition. 


HIS MEDITERRANEAN POLICY. 


In Morocco, M. Delcassé’s intervention was 
effected with an energy none the less tempered 
by prudence. In the near East, he acted with 
such moderation, vigor, and adroitness that the 
congratulations which he received on the issue of 
the conflict were the most deserved ever ad- 
dressed by a foreign government to a French 
statesman. He established a happier under- 
standing between France and Italy, and although 
he did not create a Franco-Italian alliance, he re- 
stored a most fruitful and profitable friendship. 


THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


Having thus set out the successful achieve- 
ments of M. Delcassé, Baron de Coubertin pro- 
How is it 
that he has succeeded where so many ministers 
have failed? He attributes it at first to his im- 
mense power of work. He takes no holidays, 
and has given up every sort of distraction. He 
reflects more than he reads, and he polishes and 
repolishes, without ceasing, every phrase. He is 
not satisfied until he finds the exact expression 
of his idea. Hence that appearance of sober re- 
flection which characterizes all utterances of his. 
He is a man who in private life is full of anima- 
tion and ardor, but in public he is the most silent 
and discreet of persons, who always takes the 
precaution of reading his declarations in the trib- 
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une. He has the gift of apt phrasing, sum- 
ming up a whole situation, or crystallizing opin- 
ion. He is independent in every sense of the 
term. He has high views and a fine breadth of 
character, and has hitherto refused to be identi- 
fied with any parliamentary group. ‘Thus, taking 
him all in all, Baron de Coubertin sums up by 
declaring that M. Delcassé is one of the most 
accomplished statesmen of the third republic, 
who will figure finely beside Thiers, Gambetta, 
Carnot, and Ferry. He has all the moral au- 
thority of the chancellor of a great empire. 
Every one trusts him, for they know that his 
word is unshakable, his proceedings open, and 
his aim honest. 


THE BOY KING ALFONSO. 
She young King of Spain, Alfonso XIII., is 
the subject of a sketch, by Mr. John Bell, 
in the Temple Magazine. The youth born in 1886 
will assume royal functions in a few months, but 





KING ALFONSO XIII. OF SPAIN. 


will first make a tour of the courts of Europe. 
This will be the finishing touch to his education, 
which has been arduous and thorough. Due 
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tribute is paid to the sedulous devution of his 
mother in the rearing of what seemed to be so 


frail a life. His first teacher was a Basque nurse, 
and his second an English governess, from whom 
he learned to speak and write our language with 
facility. Mr. Bell adds: 

‘¢The acquisition of foreign languages is a 
strong point with Alfonso. Besides his knowl- 
edge of English, he can also speak French, Ger- 
man, and Italian ; so that when he goes the round 
of the courts he will be able to feel at home with 
the numerous royal personages and great states- 
men he meets.” 


A BOY REGIMENT. 


Since he was ten years old, he has been under 
military instruction. A live military toy was 
procured for him. 

“The better to enable the young king to under- 
stand soldiering, a regiment of boys was raised 
at San Sebastian for his special benefit. These 
youthful warriors were equipped in every way 
like full-grown soldiers. They even had their 
own special band. Naturally, the young king 
took a great interest in this boy regiment. 
Mounted on his pony, he attended drill, and he 
was particular about the band and the music it 
played.” 

HIS LOVE OF THE ARMY. 


When he was fourteen, he took charge of tac- 
tical movements, and recently, at the maneuvers, 
he ‘‘surprised everybody by remaining seven 
hours in the saddle” and being “as fresh as paint” 
at the end of the day. Mr. Bell proceeds : 

‘«He loves the army. Those who saw him in 
the palace during the dark days of the Spanish- 
American War had abundant evidence of this 
fact. Efforts were made to keep bad news from 
him, but he insisted on learning the truth ; and 
when disaster after disaster shattered the Spanish 
army, he grew sad and despondent, and never 
slept at night. He pleaded often to be allowed 
to visit his wounded soldiers in the hospitals, and 
his mother took care that his anxiety for their 
comfort should be allayed.” 

He cherishes hopes, it seems, of recovering 
Spain’s naval greatness. 

Mr. Bell acknowledges that ‘* Alfonso does not 
belie his appearance ; he is not robust. He is 
narrow-chested, and it is openly suggested that 
he is consumptive.” Yet ‘‘a large section of the 
Spanish people, who think that the boy king 
stands between them and a revolution, do not as- 
sociate him with a short life.”’ 

Mr. Bell thinks the two elements of danger for 
the young monarch are Carlism and republican- 
ism—the latter being the more formidable. 
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THE EXPECTED REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


N the Contemporary Review, Mr. John Fore- 

man, writing a brief but very compact paper, 

warns us that we may expect a revolution in 
Spain at any moment. 


A WEYLER PRONUNCIAMENTO. 


General Weyler, together with a prominent 
Deputy who was concerned in the Dupuy de 
Léme incident at Washington and a general of 
division who only a year ago enjoyed the favor 
and confidence of the Queen-Regent, are the men 
who are going to upset the present dynasty. 
With one of them, Mr. Foreman tells us, he has 
been on terms of intimacy for several years. 
Their programme is a military pronunciamento 
and the seizure of the government with the sup- 
port of the army. They argue that every step on 
the road to freedom and progress in Spain has 
been gained by violence. There never was a 
happy and contented nation existing under a 
Bourbon monarch, and a revolution would give 
hope to fatalists who regard the present régime 
with positive despair. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that even a revolution could save Spain, 
if Mr. Foreman be right as to the universality of 
official corruption and the absence of anything 
that could be described as patriotism. 


WHY SPAIN WENT TO WAR. 


His account of the explanation given him by a 
politician of high rank as to why Spain went to 
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war with the United States in 1898 illustrates 
the kind of public spirit which prevails in the 
Peninsula. 

‘Patriotism, he said, did not influence any 
one in a position to decide between peace and 
war. The Queen’s first thought was the safety 
of her family and dynasty ; Sagasta feared he 
might lose his office and popularity ; and the 
generals could only express their willingness to 
support any resolution of the government, with- 
out discussing its probable issue, for fear of being 
accused of cowardice. Then there were others 
who very clearly foresaw the chance of promo- 
tion, if they came out of the fray alive, whatever 
the result of the war might be. The populace, 
supported by the clergy, clamored for war, while 
Don Carlos issued a manifesto threatening to 


‘raise his standard if Cuba were yielded to Amer- 


ica. If the Queen had opposed these collective 
forces, her throne would have been swept away, 
and when the safety of her dynasty and that of 
her adopted country hung in opposite scales she 
did not hesitate on which side to throw her in- 
fluence. But, he added, after all, the loss of her 
colonies is entirely due to an unforeseen event— 
the moral support given by England to America ; 
and the present generation can never forget Eng- 
land’s unfriendly intervention.” 

There is great popular discontent, owing to the 
fact that the Republicans are in a majority in 
the country. The government is at its wits’ end 
for money, and even to avert the threatened 
revolution it cannot dispense with the consumer’s 
tax, which is levied upon all food, excepting 
bread, entering the towns. This tax produces 
$13,000,000 for the national treasury and $10,- 
000,000 for the municipalities. It seems to be 
an octrot of the most crushing kind. All wine 
taken into Barcelona pays a tax of 433 per cent., 
and into Madrid, of 200 per cent., ad valorem. 
Spanish trade has suffered considerably by the 
loss of the trade with Cuba. The charges for 
the army and navy cannot be reduced, for al- 
though there is no navy to speak of, the number 
of naval officers remains the same as it was be- 
fore the war. Only 10 per cent. of the Span- 
iards, according to Mr. Foreman’s estimate, are 
honest taxpayers. The others cheat the revenue 
to the uttermost of their capacity. 


THE PRIESTS AND CARLISM. 


Priestly influence, which has no connection at 
all with religion, undermines all attempts at so- 
cial progress. Carlism is simply an instrument 
in the hand of the Clerical party, wielded by the 
Spanish hierarchy. Whenever the priests are 
threatened, one hears of Carlist risings in the 
Pyrenees. When the proposed radical measures 
































are withdrawn, the Carlist bogy is locked up 
again. 

Mr. Foreman’s conclusion is that the Clericals, 
the Catalanists, and the Republicans aim at such 
different goals that nothing but the stern rule of 
a strong man will suffice to secure unity of action. 





ITALY AND HER SOCIALISTS, 


R. H. W. WOLFF writes a very interest- 
ing article in the Westminster Review under 
this heading. He maintains that the Socialists 
in Italy are doing an admirable work, and he be- 
lieves that most of them would on closer exami- 
nation reveal themselves as no Socialists at all. 
They are accused of being at the bottom of all 
mischief that occurs in the Peninsula, whereas 
he maintains that they are the origin of nearly all 
the good that is being done in the country at the 
present time. He says that all Italy is now astir 
with life which their action has infused into the 
nation. It is by dint of their activity, their or- 
ganizing skill, and their close touch with the 
humbler classes that the so-called Socialists have 
become practically the masters of the Italian co- 
operative movement, leaving the older fathers of 
the movement behind in the race. « 


WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 


They organize free shelters most effectively, 
they have sent a stimulus into the remotest cran- 
nies of the working man’s life, and whatever 
their ultimate object may be, they do undoubted 
social good. They have in Ravenna to a surpris- 
ing degree improved by peaceabie means the con- 
ditions of life and put a stop to the inhuman 
employment of child labor for exceptionally long 
hours, at a miserable wage, in pestiferous rice 
swamps. Not only have the Socialists done use- 
ful work themselves, but they have stimulated 
the Church of Rome to exert itself in the same 
field. 

‘The remarkable activity on economic and 
social ground, in Italy, of the Church of Rome 
is at present the talk of the world. The Church 
is raising up codperative societies of the best de- 
scription by the hundred. It has already cov- 
ered the northern dioceses with more than a thou- 
sand useful village banks. It is teaching the 
small cultivators, systematically neglected by the 
government and Parliament, and oppressed by 
grasping landlords and even more exacting mid- 
dlemen, how to make their butter and cheese, 
press their wine, buy their manures, seeds, and 
implements, rent their land, all in common, and 
all on more economical terms. It is teaching 
them how to farm to better advantage, and many 
more ‘such things.” 
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The excessive taxation of Italy, and the protec- 
tive tariff which has been adopted by the gov- 
ernment, have thrown a burden greater than can 
be borne upon the shoulders of the laborers. 
They have become Socialists as a kind of protest, 
but their socialism, so far, has gone little further 
than asking that the Italian Government should 
adopt the same measures for the protection of 
the toiler that are already provided by the 
British factory acts. The Socialists have stirred 
up no political agitation, but they have taught 
the laboring and cultivating classes the value of 
economic combination and self-help. They seem 
to create prosperity out of nothing. 

The Socialists are also applying themselves to 
the settlement of the housing question. ‘‘ Here, 
surely,’ says Mr. Wolff, ‘is social reform—work 
among the poor ;”’ and something far better than 
charity, comparing admirably with the state-so- 
cialist action of the government,—reforming work 
which detractors attempt to deny in vain. North- 
ern Italy is full of it. Here is good, needful, sub- 
stantial work being done. 








WHY THE ANTI-JEWISH MOVEMENT SUCCEEDS. 
M EDOUARD DRUMONT, the editor of the 


Libre Parole, contributes to the National 
Review for January a paper on the Jewish ques 
tion in France, in which he explains how it is 
that his book achieved such astonishing success. 
He says : 

‘If we have so rapidly gained our position in 
public opinion, it is solely because we represent 
interests, taking the word in its most noble and 
elevated sense, for I am speaking of respectable, 
legitimate, and sacred interests—e.g., the right 
of every citizen to reap the reward of his labor, 
to think and believe what he wishes, ‘to be neither 
molested, outraged, nor robbed; to enjoy, in 
fact, to the full extent, liberty and happiness in 
the country of his forefathers. In order to give 
a clear and complete exposition of our thesis, it 
would be requisite to survey the history of France. 
The Hebrew triumph only attained its apogee 
when Gambetta came to the front, a statesman in 
whose veins, as is well known, there was a certain 
amount of Jewish blood. When opportunism 
was once enthroned, then began that unforget- 
table series of discomfitures, failures, catastrophes, 
and financial scandals which finally exhausted the 
resources of France. Among many other catas- 
trophes can be cited that of the Union Général, 
the Comptoir d’Escompte, the collapse in metals, 
the ruinous conventions with the railway com- 
panies, the catastrophe of Panama, and of the 
Southern railways, and the sudden slump in the 
gold mines. In all these crashes invariably ap- 
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peared the sinister figure of the Jew, who was 
never on the losing side, but always a winner—a 
duper of dupes. The newspapers used to ring 
with the names of Hebrews who had come from 
no one knew where without a red cent and per- 
haps within two days found themselves the own- 
ers of immense fortunes. Whence had these 
inillions come? Clearly from the pockets of the 
French people. The latter did not at first appre- 
ciate what was happening to them. They real- 
ized that they had been robbed, but they failed 
completely to understand the mechanics of the 
operation. When at last they discovered the 
thieves, there was an explosion of very natural 
and legitimate rage. Then was heard among us 
the cry, ‘A bas les Juifs,’ just as an Englishman 
who has been robbed by a pickpocket shouts 
‘Stop thief!’ to attract the attention of the police- 
man.” 

M. Drumont notes with grim satisfaction the 
beginning of the anti-Semitic movement in Eng- 
land. He says: 

‘‘Tt should never be forgotten that wherever 
the Jew penetrates, there is an agent of discord, 
a leaven of dissolution and corruption, which ulti- 
mately eats into the hardest metal. I am told that 
even England is waking up, and that recently a 
serious solicitude has been expressed with regard 
to the Jewish question. I will not conceal the 
fact that this is joyful news. If only from the 
psychological point of view, it would be intensely 
interesting to see a struggle between the practical 
Anglo-Saxon and the crafty Hebrew.”’ 





THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE HOLY 
LAND. 


a age which looks upon the clustered crosses 

of the British flag as a ‘‘ most valuable 
commercial asset’ will not be shocked by hear- 
ing of ‘the commercial future of Palestine,” 
about which Mr. Israel Zangwill writes in the 
English Illustrated. Speaking first of its politi- 
cal prospects, he says : 

‘As to what will be the paramount power 
politically, my own opinion is that the ‘Turkish 
empire will long remain to the Turk, for before 
the Holy Places of Islam could fall into the 
hands of the infidel, the countless millions of 
Islam, black, white, and negroid, in North Af- 
rica, in India, in China, in the Sahara, in the 
Soudan, already secretly organized, would unite 
in one of the bloodiest holy wars in history. 
The Sultan will always be at least the suzerain of 
Palestine, and I can say positively the present 
Sultan is in sympathy with its inevitable develop- 
ment.” 

A few particulars of present trade are given. 
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Palestine exported, in 1900, $45,550 worth of 
olive oil, which goes to France, is mixed with 
French oil, and goes round the world as such. 
The grapes of Eshcol make an excellent Sauterne 


wine, and go out as Malaga muscatels. But ‘the 


greatest export of Palestine is soap!” Soap 
formed one-third of all exports in 1899. It is 


chiefly made on the site of the ancient Shechem. 
Oranges are exported at the rate of $375,000 a 
year. Other exports are watermelons, sesame, 
lupines, and beans. Imports remain about $2, - 
000,000 annually, about $600,000 below the an- 
nual export, the difference being made up by the 
annual swarm of pilgrims and tourists. The 
chief imports are cotton goods, coffee, sugar, rice, 
and flour. Cotton import has increased, soap 
export has decreased ; whence Mr. Zangwill in- 
fers ‘‘another index of a rising population—a 
soap-using population—clothed in cotton, and ad- 
dicted to coffee.” Of the competing nations, ‘the 
best customer of Palestine is England. England, 
however, only sells in Palestine half as much as 
she buys from it. France, on the other hand, 
sells to it about as much as England buys, while 
buying considerably less.” 

The shipping of 1900 showed an increase of 
148 ships and 100,000 tons. But English ship- 
ping decreased by 27 ships and 11,000 tons, while 
every other great power increased its shipping. 
«Germany doubled her shipping, sold 45 per cent. 
more, and bought 20 per cent. more.” <‘‘It is 
Germany that is now pushing her way most 
markedly in the Holy Land.” The Germans 
have introduced a new bank at Jaffa, oil engines 
for irrigation, and wine settlements. The Jewish 
colonies have introduced tobacco-growing. 





WHICH NATION DRINKS THE MOST? 


R. J. HOLT SCHOOLING contributes to 

the Fortnightly Review a brief paper, il- 
lustrated by a diagram, as to the comparative 
consumption of liquor in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, and Germany. From 
this it would appear that in this department John 
Bull rules the world. He may be passed by the 
yermans and Americans in manufactures and in 
commerce, but in drinking he is supreme. The 
yearly consumption of drink per head of popula- 
tion in the last five years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury showed an average in the United Kingdom 
of 33.1 gallons; in France, 32.3; in Germany, 
29.9, while in the United States the average was 
only 14.2. All that can be said is that John Bull 
is not so far ahead in his cups as he was ten years 
ago. His rivals are gaining upon him even in 
this department. If the consumption of drink 
during the years 1886-1900 be taken at 100, the 

















consumption during the last five years of the cen- 
tury would be, respectively, as follows: Germany, 
123; France, 132; United States, 120, and the 
United Kingdom, 113. 


UNCLE SAM PAYS THE HEAVIEST TAXES. 


Another fact which Mr. Schooling points out 
is, that although the United States consumes less 
than half per head as much as the United King- 
dom, the total amount of money levied in liquor 
taxes in the last year of the century was higher 
in the United States than in the United King- 
dom. In the United Kingdom, the liquor taxes, 
yielded 37.9 millions sterling ($189,500,000) ; in 
the United States, they yielded $200,000,000 ; 
in France, $110,000,000, and in Germany, $68, - 
500,000. The value of Mr. Schooling’s figures 
would be much increased if he had calculated 
the amount of pure alcohol consumed by the 
various nations, for in his table a gallon of beer 
or a gallon of wine counts for as much as a gal- 
lon of spirits. In the year 1900, the consump- 
tion of beer, spirits, and wine shows that France 
has just outdistanced England. In the last five 
years of the century, England was ahead, with 
33.1 gallons, as against the 32.3 of France. 
But in the last year of the century France was 
ahead, with 33.6 gallons, as against 33.2 of Eng- 
land. If these figures were reduced to show the 
amount of proof spirit consumed, the United 
Kingdom would fail behind both France and 
Germany, for the amount of spirits consumed 
per head in 1900 was 2 gallons in France, 1.9 in 
Germany, and 1.1 in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


DO THE BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS LIMIT 
OUTPUT? 


R. CLEMENT EDWARDS, in the Con- 
temporary Review, replies at some length 

to the series of articles published in the London 
Times, the gist of which is that British manufac- 
turers are handicapped in the markets of the 
world by the restrictions placed upon output by 
trade-unions. He maintains that there is no evi- 
dence whatever to justify the charge that the 
trade-unionists and their leaders secretly connive 
at loafing. The commission which investigated 
the subject did not even give a hint that such 
a principle exists among trade-unionists. Mr. 


Charles Booth, Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who have all investi- 
gated and published the results of their investiga- 
tions, give no support to the accusation of the 
Times, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb maintain 
that the statements in the 7%mes are quite incor- 
rect and the reverse of truth. 
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THE BRICKLAYING ACCUSATION, 


The Amalgamated Engineers and other leading 
unions frequently expel members for chronic 
laziness. All the leaders of the old and new 
unionism in their speeches and reports have in- 
sisted upon the importance of giving a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage. As for the famous 
assertion that bricklayers laid 1,000 bricks per 
day twenty years ago, and only lay 300 or 400 
now, Mr. Edwards declares that the statement is 
worthy of Baron Munchausen. As far back as 
1867, the ordinary trade-union limit was 300 
bricks a day. The only way in which the 7%mes 
could have arrived at its figures was by compar- 
ing railway-tunnel work or field-ranging work 
with ordinary bricklaying. The two things are 
not comparable. 


THE EFFECT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


So far from the British workman diminishing 
the speed of his work, the reverse is the case in 
many industries. Both in the engineering and 
in the cotton trade, more work was turned out 
under the fifty-one hour system than under the 
longer working week of fifty-seven to sixty hours. 
The accusation most commonly heard is that the 
dock strike introduced the system of ‘‘ going 
easy,’’ but both Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Syd- 
ney Holland admit that the dock strike has had 
no prejudicial effect upon the work of the dockers. 


TIME VERSUS PIECE WORK. 


Mr. Edwards then traverses one accusation 
after another. He denies that it is the policy of 
the unions to oppose the introduction of ma- 
chinery. As for the accusation that they object 
to piecework, 57 per cent. of the trade-unions in 
Great Britain insist upon piecework, as against 
29 per cent. who insist upon time work, and 14 
per cent. who recognize both. Only 39 per cent. 
of the workmen, organized or unorganized, either 
insist upon or are willing to accept piecework, 
while among trade-unionists the proportion is 75 
per cent. 

In the building trade, Mr. Edwards maintains 
that piecework leads to ‘‘scamping.”’ As for the 
alleged veto upon the employment of apprentices, 


‘Mr. Holloway, of the Master Builders, said that 


the reason for the falling off in the building trade 
was owing to difficulty on the part of employers 
who were of opinion that apprentices did not pay. 
As for the charge that the unions object to over- 
time, he admits that this is true only in relation 
to systematic overtime. They do not raise the 
least objection to necessary or emergency over- 
time. In insisting upon penalizing systematic 
overtime they are acting in accordance with the 
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views of such employers as Mr. Mather, who 
maintains that the practice of working overtime 
is bad for masters and men. As for the short- 
ening of the working day, Mr. Edwards proves 
by quotations from the Board of Trade and the 
secretary of state for war that the eight-hour day 
has resulted in economy of fuel and gas, a dim- 
inution in the wear and tear of machinery, while 
the men do as much work as they did before. 
In conclusion, Mr. Edwards admits that the 
unions have often behaved unreasonably, that 
many unionists are lazy and skulking fellows who 
hate work; but although that may be admitted, 
there is no ground whatever for the grave charges 
that the unions connive at laziness or that their 
leaders secretly urge a policy of ‘‘ go-easy.” 


THE MINING INDUSTRY AND THE BERLIN 
LABOR CONFERENCE. 


ANDRE LEBON, who filled the office of 
« secretary to the French delegates who 
attended the international conference at Berlin in 
1870, writes an article in the second December 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes suggested 
by a communication from the French Miner’s 
Union to the head of the labor committee of the 
French Chamber. In this communication the 
trade-unionists asked, with reference to the Berlin 
conference, whether it was prudent on the part 
of France to take in hand a question so delicate, 
so complex, as that of regulating the working day 
in the mines. 

M. Lebon traces almost from the beginning the 
history of this idea that the hours of labor in 
mines should be the subject of an international 
agreement. He naturally comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is not in existence, and there could 
not possibly exist, any bed of Procrustes on which 
the conditions of labor in the whole world could 
be equalized. Neither wages nor the working 
day have the same value in every country, to say 
nothing of the differences between them in differ- 
ent parts of the same country. The true value 
of any rate of wage obviously depends upon the 
conditions prevailing in the place where it will be 
spent—such as the price of necessaries, the bur- 
den of taxation, and the greater or less facilities 
for traveling to and from the place of employ- 
ment. Similarly with the hours of labor, the 
burden of which obviously depends upon the 
nature of the soil and other local conditions. 
Moreover, if we imagine a more flexible code of 
regulations, we are driven to ask how they would 
be enforced in the event of a breach of any of 
them ; would any country submit its excise duties, 
its commercial legislation, its means of communi- 
cation—in fact, the basis of all its civilization— 
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to the discretion of a foreign power? Yes, it 
may be answered, but the power would not really 
be foreign, but international or federal. But that 
is not convincing, for it is well known that in 
every federation the stronger imposes its will on 
the weaker; just as in the United States the 
North has prevailed over the South, and in Ger- 
many, Prussia has overshadowed the other states. 
M. Lebon thinks that a solution of the problem 
must rest on the parties interested alone—namely, 
the workers and their employers, who should seek 
in common a voluntary agreement. 


RUSSIA’S AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDE IN PERSIA 
AND INDIA. 
USSIA’S attitude in Central Asia, with a 
view to gaining a foothold in India, ‘in 
order to have a sphere of action against England 
that would enable Russia to attack at its weak 
point by land a power that is supreme on the sea,”’ 
is discussed in two papers in the Deutsche Revue 
for December. The first paper, by H. Vambéry, 
deals with Russian designs on Persia. Vambéry 
does not think it surprising that Russia should 
now wish to extend her influence over the whole 
of Persia, after having conquered the Central 
Asiatic khanates, annexed the territory along the 
northern border of Persia, extended her com- 
merce and her political influence over northern 
Persia by means of the Transcaspian Railway, 
and over eastern Persia through the railway from 
Merv to Kushk. Her commercial supremacy in 
northern Persia and Khorassan is well assured, 
for statistics taken from the entire commerce 
of Persia, amounting to $40,000,000 last year, 
show that 56 per cent. falls to the share of Rus- 
sia, 24 per cent. to England, 6 per cent. to Tur- 
key, 54 per cent. to France, 4 per cent. to China, 
24 per cent. to Austria-Hungary, and 4 per cent. 
to Germany. In the southern part, however, 
England is still far ahead, owing to her supremacy 
in the Persian Gulf and in India. Now Russia 
is likewise attempting to gain a foothold on the 
Persian Gulf, and indeed already has obtained 
from the Shah the concession of a railway from 
Khorassan to Benderabbas, on the gulf. Russia 
alleges, as a reason for looking southward and 
invading England’s sphere of influence, that the 
industry and commerce of the vast empire need 
a free outlet along the southern seas. Still, the 
Chauvinist press of Russia intimates openly that 
political reasons are back of all this mercantile 
enterprise. 

‘¢In short,” says Vambéry, ‘“ Russia is deter- 
mined to get sole possession of tottering Persia, 
and to suffer no rivals in the field,—that is, neither 
England nor Germany. As a preliminary step, 
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the gentlemen in St. Petersburg have raised their 
banner merely in the name of commerce ; Rus- 
sian products, the importance of which has been 
greatly exaggerated, shall compete henceforth 
with English products—nay, even drive them 
from the Persian markets. In the wake of com. 
merce will of course follow political influence, 
then the protectorate, and, finally, the annexation 
of the whole country. . Persia figures merely 
as an outpost to India. As the passage across 
the mountain wilderness of Afghanistan, inhab- 
ited by a warlike people, is much more difficult 
than through Persia, this maneuvering now is in- 
tended to facilitate and hasten the execution of 
long-cherished plans. As soon as Russia gains 
a foothold on the Persian Gulf, the plan of the 
conquest of India has advanced an important 
step.” 
ENGLAND'S LACK OF INITIATIVE. 


In view of this aggressive attitude of Russia, 
Vambéry takes occasion to criticise British poli- 
cies in Asia, which for some decades past have 
been characterized by ‘‘ timidity, indecision, and 
undue precaution. Hverywhere,—in fixing the 
boundary between Afghanistan and Russian Tur- 
kestan, in determining the Russian boundary on 
the Pamir, in the contest for the commercial 


supremacy in Persia, —Russia has come out ahead 


of England. . But it is high time for Eng- 

land to wake up to the fact. India, the weak 
point of the British empire, has been inclosed by 
its adversaries on all sides by land. East of* 
Barma, in pro-English Siam, the Russian ally 
is stationed on the west bank of the Mekong, 

ready to assail the British influence in East India. 

To the north of British India, Russia herself has 
prepared the territory for attack at three points 
—namely, at the Pamir, at Hindu-Kush, and at 
Paropomisus—and she is now trying to win terri- 
tory for offensive action on the west and south- 
west. With Persia, the circuit would be closed, 

and we are naturally curious to see whether Eng- 
land will submit to such ominous encircling.” 


RUSSIA’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


The second paper, by a military man, Oberst- 
Leutnant (lieutenant-colonel) Rogalla von Bieber- 
stein, actually outlines Russia's possible march 
toward India. ‘The problem of the attack and 
the defense of India,” he says, ‘‘has been dis- 
cussed for a long time by both the eventual com- 
batants ; and although it does not dominate Rus- 
sia’s entire policy, which seems all the more 
quiet in proportion as it feels sure of the future, 
this problem is foremost in the discussions and 
the measures of the Indian government, and ex- 
erts a considerable influence on the entire impe- 
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rial policy of England.’”’ The views of the Indo- 
British military authorities on the defense of 
India have often been discussed in Parliament ; 
those of the Russian authorities on the attack, 
however, have hardly been made public. There- 
fore, the recently published work on the subject, 
by the Russian captain of the guards, Leontiew, 
deserves all the more attention, as giving the 
opinions of a Russian military man. In conse- 
quence of her aggressive policy in Central and 
western Asia, Russia could even now, unhindered 
by any other power, seize Herat, the door open- 
ing the way to India. The peace policy of Alex- 
ander III. is probably the only reason why Russia 
has not taken advantage of England’s straits in 
South Africa to get possession of that important 
point. This seizure of Herat, which commands 
the highways of Afghanistan, is the first stage in 
the invasion of India; the second stage will take 
the Russian troops to the line Kabul—Ghazni— 
Kandahar, making them masters of Afghanistan ; 
the third stage leads the troops across the Suli- 
man Mountains, through the Gomal and Bolan 
passes to the Indus; the fourth stage, finally, 
takes the Russian army across the Punjab to 
the field of action, delivering the fate of India 
into Russian hands, and thereby exercising a de- 
cisive influence on the entire future policy of 
England. 

‘¢ Russia will probably sooner or later suc- 
ceed,” the writer concludes, ‘‘ to traverse those 
four stages, and it may be even assumed that she 
will largely employ peaceful means similar to 
those by which she achieved her bases for opera- 
tion in Central Asia. The events in South Africa 
have so far been favorable to her progress in 
this direction, and her latest dealings with Per- 
sia, which have given her various footholds in 
that country, can only hasten the time when 
Herat will fall like a ripe fruit into her lap, and 
she will thus have achieved the wai stage on her 
way to India.” 


THE FINANCES OF PORTO RICO. 


HERE have been three distinct periods in 
the financial history of Porto Rico under 
American rule—the first being coincident with 
the period of military government, beginning with 
the landing of United States troops, on July 25, 
1898, and ending with the establishment of 
civil government, on May 1, 1900; the second 
extending from the last-mentioned date to the 
enactment by the insular legislature of a com- 
prehensive system of insular finance, on January 
31, 1901; and the third including the installa- 
tion of the new revenue system and its operation 
down to the present time. The one man whose 
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name has been intimately associated with Porto 
Rico’s financial experience since the establish- 
ment of civil government is Dr. J. H. Hollander, 
who recently resigned the office of treasurer of 
the island. Dr. Hollander’s account of the island’s 
finances, published in the current number of the 
Political Science Quarterly, is therefore of un- 
usual value, both as an historical study and as a 
contribution to current political discussion, es- 
pecially as bearing on the financial side of colonial 
administration. 


FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of Dr. Hol- 
lander’s article is his summary of the present 
financial status of Porto Rico, which, he declares, 
compares favorably with that of any locality in 
the United States, or, indeed, with any similarly 
circumstanced community in the world. 

‘* Without a dollar of funded or floating insular 
indebtedness, with sources of revenue that may 
be expected to meet the requirements of reason- 
able and economical administration, with reserve 
funds of more than one and a half million dollars, 
designed for ‘construction work,’ but available, 
in case of emergency, in aid of current expend- 
iture—the firm basis of a secure insular economy 
may properly be said to have been laid. A quali- 
tative examination yields results no less satisfy - 
ing. Translated into plain language, the financial 
reorganization of Porto Rico means that the 
burden of taxation upon the real economic life of 
the island is less to-day than at any time in its 
history ; that the great bulk of its one million 
souls are entirely exempt from direct taxation and 
are subject to moderate excises only, to the ex- 
tent of their injurious or luxurious consumption ; 
that coffee, tobacco, and fruit lands—the great 
mainstay of its people’s life—are paying less taxes 
by half than before the enactment of the revenue 
act ; that, through the operation of a generous 
exemption clause, thousands of little patches of 
untilled soil are being brought into cultivation 
and a sturdy peasant-proprietor class is being 
developed ; and, finally, that having enacted and 
put into operation an adequate system of public 
revenue, Porto Rico derives, not only the ad- 
vantage which comes from secure public solvency 
and sound public credit, but receives the stimulus 
and reaps the harvest of free trade with the 
United States. 

‘¢These are general statements, but a descent 
to particulars gives even more striking returns. 
Of the two million dollars a year that the insular 
government spends, one million and a half—75 
per cent.—represents revenues (customs duties 
and excise taxes) that in every part of the United 
States accrue, not to the State, but to the federal, 





treasury. In other words, as compared with 
every State and Territory in the Union, Porto 
Rico raises by what might be called distinctively 
insular taxation only one-fourth of what it is 
actually enabled to spend; over and above an 
initial gift of more than two million dollars, the 
island receives annually, as a virtual bounty from 
the United States, one and a half million dollars. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS AND ROADS. 


‘¢But even the moderate burdens which now 
rest upon the island are self-imposed. Of the 
two million dollars, constituting the annual in- 
sular expenditure, almost exactly one-half is de- 
voted to the maintenance of schools and roads, 
If the people of Porto Rico will consent hence- 
forth to spend one-half as much as at present for 
either education or internal improvement, the 
property tax can be entirely removed, or the ex- 
cise on alcoholics can be entirely repealed, or 
both taxes can be reduced 50 per cent. Thus, 
no schools and free rum, no roads and untaxed 
property, remain alternative policies from which 
the sentiment of the island, through its intelligent 
exponents and its duly elected representatives, 
has chosen and may be expected to choose, in no 
uncertain way, for good. When the high excise 
on rum or the close assessment of cane land is 
scrutinized, the same observation should include 
the less bruited fact that the free-trade proclama- 
tion of July 25 gave to the prosperous sugar in- 
terest alone an additional differential of five 

edollars on every ton of sugar raised on the island ; 
that is, upon a product of one hundred thousand 
tons, a gift of five hundred thousand dollars—as 
much as is raised in the aggregate by every kind 
of insular property taxation. What is con- 
spicuous in the case of sugar is true to a large 
extent of tobacco and fruit interests; a very 
small burden has been assumed and a very great 
benefit is being derived. 

‘¢The financial programme which Porto Rico 
has defined for itself consists of large expendi- 
tures for schools and roads, low taxation of capi- 
tal and property, reasonable excises on dispensa- 
ble consumption, and free trade with the United 
States. But every part of the programme is 
elastic. If the island will spend less, it need tax 
less. ‘If it will increase the charge upon prop- 
erty, it can reduce the burden on alcoholics and 
tobacco. If it will impose an excise or counte- 
nance a tariff on sugar, every other source of 
revenue can be scaled. It is true that the appro- 
priated expenditures of the island must be planned, 
not with respect to its limitless needs, but with 
regard to its definite resources. Butif the politi- 
cal existence of Porto Rico under the new condi- 
tions is to realize its highest possibility, every 
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consideration of social development, economic 
stability, and financial integrity demands that, 
instead of rash and injudicious curtailment of 
expenditure, the sources of insular revenue now 
provided should be maintained, and, if necessary, 
extended.”’ 


FILIPINO VIEWS OF AMERICAN RULE, 
HE three native mem ers of the United 
States Philippine Commission, who have 
been serving, under President McKinley’s ap- 
pointment, since September 1, 1901, are Dr. 
i’. H. Pardo de Tavera, Sefior Benito Legarda, 
“a Sefior Jose Ruiz de Luzuriaga. The “North 
American Review has sought to obtain from these 
eminent Filipinos a frank expression regarding 
the influence of American rule in the Philippine 
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to punishment, even by death, for political beliefs, 
As regards the form of government suited to 
the islands, the commissioners hold that so long 
as insurrection is continued in some portions of 
the archipelago the present provisional govern- 
ment should be maintained, but that in course of 
time a territorial government should be conferred 
by Congress ; and the suggestion is made that a 
delegation from the Philippines to Washington 
might be of great service, by way of supplying 
needed information about conditions in the islands. 

It is clearly brought out in these articles that 
American administration has resulted in the taxes 
producing double what they did in the best years 
of Spanish rule, although there has been, as yet, 
no increase in the rate of taxation. This is also 
true of the customs service, and the insular treas- 





Sefior Benito ir Dr. 


Islands. In the January number of that period- 
ical are published the answers made by these 
commissioners to the following questions : 

Has the presence of the United States in the Philip- 
pine Islands resulted in the improvement of the politi- 
cal and economic conditions as compared with those 
existing under Spanish rule ? 

What good results have followed the presence of the 
United States in the islands ? 

What ought the United States to do in the islands 
to promote the commercial progress of the people of the 
Philippines ? 

What form of government ought to be established 
in the islands by the Congress of the United States ? 

Among the advantages resulting from the sub- 
stitution ‘of American for Spanish ; sovereignty in 
the islands, the commissioners mention the cessa- 
tion of ecclesiastical intervention in political af- 
fairs, the organization of the municipalities, the 
subordination of the military to the civil power, 
the law of habeas corpus, the right of assembly, 
freedom of speech and of the press, the abroga- 
tion of obligatory military service, and the aboli- 
tion of the system under which men were liable 





T. H. Pardo de Tavera. 
THE NATIVE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES PHILIPPINE COMMISSION, 


Sefior Jose Ruiz de Luzuriaga. 


ury to-day has a surplus of 10,000,000 pesos—a 
condition said to be unprecedented. 


HOW COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY MAY BE STIMULATED. 


In reply to the third question, ‘‘ What ought 
the United States to do in the islands to promote 


‘the commercial progress of the people of the 


Philippines ?” it is suggested that mortgage-loan 
banks should be established in those provinces 
where agriculture is best developed. One of the 
commissioners, Dr. Pardo de Tavera, also hints 
at the benefits to Philippine commerce and indus- 
try that would result from the admission to the 
United States of Filipino products duty free. 

Sefior Legarda emphasizes the benefits that 
would follow the building of good roads and rail- 
ways. He says: 

‘« They would increase production and open up 
immense fields and rich lands, which are to-day 
untilled on account of the lack of means of trans- 
portation. The same thing may be said of the 
regulation of the sale and the development of 
public lands, which would encourage a large im- 
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migration of American laborers and farmers, who 
would teach the Filipinos the inadequacy of their 
primitive system of agriculture. This would 
indeed be a step in the right direction for the 
archipelago. Other benefits would be gained by 
the establishment of experimental agricultural 
stations similar to those in the United States. 

‘¢ The change proposed by the Government in 
the monetary system, and the adoption of the 
gold standard, now universally established in 
the commercial centers of the world, as well as 
the issue of a special coinage for this archipel- 
ago, at a fixed ratio to that of the United States, 
would place commerce on a safer basis. The 
regulation of the granting of concessions for the 
working of the mines of all kinds with which 
this country is blessed would give us an oppor- 
tunity of freeing ourselves from the large impor- 
tations of coal and other minerals which to-day 
makes us tributary to other countries.” 





THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE OF 
MADAGASCAR. 


ie a carefully written article in the first De- 

cember number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, MM. Mintz and Rousseaux deal with 
the question of the agricultural future of Mada- 
gascar. They come to the conclusion that the 
best prospects of the island appear to lie chiefly 
in the cultivation of tropical plants, for which, 
however, large capital is required, on which the 
ultimate return would be extremely satisfactory. 
In the warm, humid parts of the island—nota- 
bly on the coast—most tropical plants thrive, and 
the most profitable of these are coffee, cocoa, and 
vanilla. The growth of cinchona also offers good 
prospects ; and we are told that the Dutch are 
now masters of the quinine market, because they 
took the pains to produce, by means of selection, 
plants which should be particularly rich in alka- 
loids, and that in this way they ruined the growers 
of ordinary quinine inCeylon. Apparently, itis 
thought that the French in Madagascar may, . by 
the same methods, seriously compete with the 
Dutch growers of Java. 

The writers of the article recommend that the 
immense mountainous country in the center 
should not be exploited, but should be allowed to 
remain in its present condition of pasture and 
forest. In this region, the only parts which could 
be cultivated are the valleys, and these, it is con- 
sidered, should be reserved for the growth of such 
crops as are required by the inhabitants them- 
selves. Due praise is given to the energy of 
General Gallieni in developing various branches 
of agriculture, which has already produced defi- 
nite results, 





MEXICO’S DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 

 Mgecad in the last century, Alexander von 

Humboldt pronounced Mexico the best- 
built city on the western hemisphere, and since 
Humboldt’s day the city has increased enor- 
mously, in area as well as in population. This 
increase has mainly come within the past twenty- 
five years—the period of the Diaz administra- 
tion. Many interesting facts regarding the 
growth of the city and country are brought out 
in a paper on ‘*The New Mexico” contributed 
to the National Geographic Magazine for January 
by the Hon. John W. Foster, former Secretary 
of State. One of the topics covered by this 
paper is the great project, now well on the way 
to completion, for the drainage of the whole val- 
ley of Mexico, in which the city lies. 

The city of Mexico is situated on the bottom 
of this valley, entirely surrounded by mountains, 
with a series of lakes on the southeast and north- 
west, draining into a salt-water lake which has 
no outlet. Thus, the city was constantly ex- 
posed to overflows, and at times it suffered from 
destructive floods. Furthermore, the sewage sys- 
tem, under such conditions, was necessarily im- 
perfect, and that made the city’s death rate high. 
To quote from Mr. Foster’s paper : 
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MAP SHOWING AREA DRAINED BY THE GREAT MEXICAN 
CANAL 





































‘« For six hundred years, from the time of the 
ancient Aztec kings, the artificial drainage of the 
waters of the valley has been the vexed prob- 
lem of each succeeding government. The Span- 
ish viceroys exhausted the engineering science of 
their epochs, spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the natives in the vain attempt to solve 
it. During the first half-century of the repub- 
lic, spasmodic and feeble attempts were made to 
effect the drainage, but succeeding revolutions 
or foreign wars deprived the government of the 
financial means to accomplish the herculean task. 
It was reserved for President Diaz to achieve 
success in this great enterprise. He was forced 
to delay the beginning of the work for some 
years until the financial condition of the public 
treasury would justify it, and until he was en- 
abled to secure contracts with experienced engi- 
neers and trustworthy capitalists. Finally, for 
the last time, the project was entered upon and 
was successfully completed two years ago. The 
system consists of a tunnel six miles long, ex- 
tending through the mountains, and with it is 
connected a canal, the total length of the water- 
way being nearly thirty-seven miles. It cost 
$20,000,000, including the drainage of the city, 
and may justly be said to take rank with the 
great achievements of modern engineering. 

‘¢The city is now safe from overflow, and the 
last step in this great work is in process of com- 
pletion,—the connection with the canal and tun- 
nel of a new and perfect system of drainage for 
the capital. For some time past, the streets 
have been torn up in laying the drainage pipes, 
but this work is now practically finished, and the 
municipality, with the aid of $2,000,000 from 
the federal treasury, is engaged in the task of 
relaying the streets with asphalt pavement. When 
this is completed, the city of Mexico will be one 
of the cleanest, healthiest, and prettiest cities in 
the world.” 


THE FRENCH CONVICT SETTLEMENT IN NEW 
CALEDONIA. 


CAROL continues, in the Revue de Paris, 

« his interesting account of the French 
penal settlements in New Caledonia. According 
to this optimist, the existence is so delightful in 
New Caledonia that the convicts are far happier 
there than they would be in an ordinary French 
prison ; and he further declares that a French 
convict has a much pleasanter time of it than has 
an ordinary French soldier, and is more fortu- 
nate than the ordinary worker in our great cities. 
He observes that the convict has solved in the 
most pleasant manner the eight-hour problem, — 
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he sleeps eight hours, he works eight hours, and 
he idles eight hours. The great object of every 
French convict is to either feign or become really 
ill, for then they are sent to the hospital, a beau- 
tiful building looking out over the sea, and where 
all the nursing is done by French nuns, who give 
up the whole of their lives to this rather disheart- 
ening work. The same convict who delights in 
being in hospital has an awful horror of the in- 
sane asylum, for, strangely enough, when a con- 
vict becomes insane he is not sent home to some 
French public asylum, but is put in the New 
Caledonia insane asylum. Curiously enough, the 
inmates of this melancholy building are not men 
who have committed any very terrible crimes, 
but either foolish anarchists who have got into 
some scrape at home or some convict who is also 
an inventor. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


ba N Americanized Chinaman," Mr. Sunyowe 

Pang, contributes to the Forum for Janu- 
ary some interesting notes on the Chinaman’s so- 
cial and economic status in the United States. 
This writer contends that the Chinese are as little 
understood by the Americans as are the Ameri- 
cans by the Chinese, and that the result of this 
mutual misunderstanding is an unfortunate sus- 
picion on both sides. Mr. Pang endeavors, by 
exposing some of the popular errors regarding 
John Chinaman’s manner of living in this coun- 
try, to do away with at least a part of this sus- 
picion. He admits that the Chinese-Americans, 
of whom he regards himself as one, are ex- 
tremely few, that the Chinaman in America, un- 
like other immigrants, remains.a Chinaman, and 
that ‘‘there are no more clannish people on earth 
than the Chinese in America.” This condition, 
he asserts, is due in part to the fact that they 
cannot become citizens, and in part to the air of 
mystery that has been thrown about them. 
Whatever the cause may be, it is certainly true 
that Americans in general are densely ignorant 
of the habits or methods of living of the Chinese 
who have settled here. 

It is generally known that Chinese coolies 
were first brought to the United States in large 
numbers as laborers on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. After the completion of that work, thou- 
sands of Chinamen were left on the Pacific coast 
without employment. They soon turned their 
hands to laundry work and household service, 
because in most California towns, at that time, 
there were few white women to do such work, 
and the pay was good; moreover, little capital 
was required for either occupation. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that the 
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Chinese in California have done nothing in all 
the years since the Pacific railroads were finished 
but wash clothes and cook for the white people. 
Mr. Pang shows that by reclaiming malarial 
swamps they have added not less than $289,000, - 
000 tothe State’s taxable values, while by mining 
they have probably added more than $2,000,000. 
As growers of vegetables and small fruits, they 
have been notably successful, and the picking of 
the great crops of strawberries and raisin grapes 
is almost entirely in their hands. Contrary to a 
prevalent belief, they have taken an important 
part in nearly all the light industries, and their 
labor has contributed not a little to the develop- 
ment of various lines of manufacturing in the 


West. 
THE CHINAMAN’S LIVING EXPENSES. 


Americans almost universally regard the Chi- 
nese in this country as a parsimonious people, 
but Mr. Pang claims on their behalf that while 
they have earned large sums of money, they have 
also spent largely. He says: 

‘¢Their savings may be estimated as not more 
than 10 per cent. of what they earn, which is very 
often permanently invested in this country, and 
does not go to China. Laborers seldom save 
anything, and this is as true of the Chinese as of 
other nationalities. In the first place, the China- 
man is usually charged more for what he buys 
than any one else, and again he is inclined to be 
a spendthrift when he can. He is an epicure in 
his own way. He is also fond of silk clothes and 
expensive shoes. Very often he is a gambler. 
The actual needs of the Chinaman are greater in 
this country than in China. The climate in the 
Kwang-tung provinces is so mild that all he re- 
quires at home is a thin cotton blouse and trousers, 
and two extra garments for winter. His hat is 
of roughly plaited straw, and he wears straw 
sandals. In this country, he must wear woolen 
underclothing, a felt hat, and leather boots, if a 
laborer. His boots in America cost four or five 
times as much as his whole outfit in China. 

‘¢The food bought by the Chinese is often 
quite as expensive as that of the whites. Instead 
of living almost altogether on rice and chop-sooy, 
as is tne general impression, Chinamen, being 
quite as fond of meat as Americans, buy pork, 
beef, and chickens. Chop-sooy is made to sell to 
curious, white persons who visit Chinatown. In 
the vicinity of every large city where there is any 
considerable Chinese colony, there are truck gar- 
dens devoted to raising vegetables exclusively for 
Chinamen from seed brought from their native 
land. These vegetables are unknown to Ameri- 
cans. But the Chinese also consume large quan- 
tities of the finer kinds of American vegetables. 











The Chinaman has a sweet tooth also ; and in the 
best Chinese restaurants in San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, and other large cities the best of 
wines are served to Chinese as well as American 
customers, together with the finest and most ex- 
pensive foods. In the average Chinese restau- 
rant in those cities, good board can be had by the 
Chinese for from fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
and these restaurants are largely patronized. As 
a rule, the Chinamen are compelled to lodge in 
mean quarters ; but in New York and San Fran- 
cisco there are a number of well-appointed homes, 
occupied by the families of well-to-do Chinese 
merchants, which the American seldom or never 
sees. In New York, there is an apartment-house, 
up-to-date in every respect, occupied by Chinese 
families. The Chinaman sticks as closely as he 
can to the traditions and customs of his country, 
which are strange to the Occidental, and, there- 
fore, asubject for comment and often for derision. 


PROSPEROUS CHINAMEN. 


‘¢There are not many rich Chinamen in Amer- 
ica; but some of them are very well off, with 
fortunes ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. 
There is one multimillionaire, Chin Tan Sun, 
who is the richest Chinaman in the country. 
Chin Tan Sun owns whole towns, and employs 
hundreds of white men and women in his fac- 
tories and canneries. He owns ranches, city real 
estate, gold mines, and diamonds; he runs lot- 
tery games ; he imports laborers ; he conducts a 
real estate business; and he has several mer- 
chandise stores in San Francisco. He is a self- 
made man, and very shrewd and progressive. 
He came to America in the steerage as a lad, and 
went to work in a kitchen. He married a white 
woman, and with their savings they originated a 
‘little lottery’ business in San Francisco. He was 
largely patronized by Americans, and soon grew 
rich enough to become a merchant also. From 
this beginning he developed into a commercial 
and political power. He is called ‘ Big Jim,’ on 
account of his size. He is six feet tall, and a 
well-proportioned, good-looking man. In busi- 
ness, he is regarded as the soul of honor. His 
wardrobe is magnificent, and several valets are 
needed to care for it. 


THE FAMOUS ‘‘ SIX COMPANIES.” 


‘«There has always been a great deal of mis- 
information in this country with regard to the 
Chinese ‘Six Companies.’ As a matter of fact, 
these are simply associations of Chinamen from 
six districts in the Kwang-tung province of China. 
The Chinaman belongs to the company named 
after his district. The Six Companies are named 
as follows: Ning Yeung, Yung Wo, Sam Yup, 



































Hop Wo, Kung Chow, and Yan Wo. They are 
mutual aid societies or guilds rather than any- 
thing else. It has been stated that they are 
virtually slave concerns; but this is not true. 
Their mission is to look after the sick and dead, 
to write letters for illiterate Chinamen, to advise 
in business matters, etc. Each company has a 
president who receives a salary of eighty dollars 
a month to look after the interests of its members 
when alive, and to ship their bones back to China 
when they die.”’ 

One hundred missions are now conducted 
among the Chinese in the United Siates by the 
various religious denominations, and the spread 
of Christianity among them has been steady. 





THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S allusion, in his 
message, to the Library of Congress, which 

he fitly termed the national library of the United 
States, makes especially timely the discussion of 
the aims and functions of that institution by con- 
tributors to the Library Journal for December. 














MR. HERBERT PUTNAM. 
(Librarian of Congress.) 


Sixteen of the leading and representative libra- 
rians of the country give brief statements of their 
views as to the proper functions of the national 
library, how far these are being fulfilled, and how 
they should be worked out in the future. While 
expressing their own opinions on the matters in 
question, these writers make it clear that Librarian 
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Putnam is regarded by them all as the right man 
for his important post as head of the Library of 
Congress, and that the plans that he has made for 
the upbuilding and advancement of the library 
meet, with their cordial approval. 

Mr. Putnam’s own conception of the library’s 
functions was expressed by him in an address de- 
livered in July last before the American Library 
Association : 

If there is any way in which our national library may 
“reach out” from Washington, it should reach out. 
Its first duty is, no doubt, as a legislative library, to 
Congress. Its next is, as a federal library, to aid the 
executive and judicial departments of the Government 
and the scientific undertakings under government aus- 
pices. Its next is to that general research which may 
be carried on at Washington by resident and visiting 
students and scholars. . . . But this should not be the 
limit. There should be possible, also, a service to the 
country at large,—a service to be extended through the 
libraries which are the local centers of research involv- 
ing the use of books. 


Summarizing the suggestions of his contribu- 
tors, the editor of the Library Journal says : 

‘«These articles disclose cordial unanimity of 
appreciation and indorsement of what Mr. Put- 
nam has already done, and like agreement on 
the large lines of progress ahead. Naturally, a 
first thought is that the other government libra- 
ries in Washington should be in such coérdina- ° 
tion with—which is not absorption by—the na- 
tional library as to develop to best purposes the 
resources of all; and this would also suggest the 
development of relations with the Washington 
Memorial Institution, or the great Carnegie in- 
stitution for higher education and research of 
which there have been rumors. Next come the 
relations with the State libraries and the great 
libraries at centers of population, where there 
should be full information as to the resources of 
the Library of Congress, by help of its printed 
catalogues and cards; it is perhaps doubtful 
whether suggestions that a third copyright copy 
should be asked for State libraries come into 
the scheme. The printed catalogue cards are al- 
ready making the national library a help to li- 
braries large and small throughout the country, 
and the bibliographical contributions on topics 
uppermost in the nation will extend this kind of 
usefulness. It is further proposed that the na- 
tional library should become a loaning library to 
the nation in general ; that is, that books which 
cannot be had locally should be lent to students 
elsewhere through the guarantee of other libra- 
ries. The national library, in turn, should, by a 
comprehensive card catalogue, and by collecting 
catalogues of all libraries, be able to point any 
inquirer to the place where books not in its col- 
lection may be found.” 
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THE LATE HORACE E. SCUDDER’S LIFE OF 
LOWELL. 


N the Atlantic Monthly for February, a re- 
viewer, presumably Mr. Bliss Perry, the 
editor of the magazine, deals with the new and 
authoritative life of James Russell Lowell by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, whose death was announced 
on January 11. Mr. Scudder had been an emi- 
nent figure in the literary life of Boston through 
much of the period in which Lowell shone so 
brilliantly. Indeed, Mr. Scudder began his ca- 
reer as an author as early as 1862, with a book of 
tales for young people. He was for more than 
a generation connected more or less intimately 
with the firm of Hurd & Houghton and its suc- 
cessors, at times as literary adviser, again as a 
member of the firm; as editor of the Riverside 
Magazine for young people ; and for eight years, 
after Mr. Aldrich’s retirement, in 1890, as editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly itself. Such a career, 
joined with the essentially literary and scholarly 
instincts and acquirements of Mr. Scudder, natu- 
rally fitted him for the task of saying the final 
word about James Russell Lowell. 


LOWELL AS A PETRARCH OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Atlantic Monthly says of this biography : 
‘¢As we muse over this record of a life, Lowell 
appears, not only as the poet, the man of let- 
ters, and the minister of the state, but as having 
fulfilled in his age something of the rdle which 
Petrarch played in the time of the early Renais- 
sance, or Erasmus in the sixteenth century. His 
high character as a man, his capacity for affairs, 
his entire devotion to ideal ends,—these quali- 
ties, combining with his endowment of imagina- 
tion and his acquirements as a scholar, placed 
him upon a pinnacle in the eyes of the world. 
Such a life deserved a careful and an ample rec- 
ord ; there was called for in the biographer a 
rare union of gifts in order to do justice to so 
rich and complex a career. No one who reads 
the ‘Life of Lowell,’ by Mr. Horace Scudder, 
can rise from its perusal without a profound 
sense of gratitude that it was given to him to 
write this biography. He has wrought out his 
task with painstaking and conscientious fidelity, 
bringing to it qualifications which no one else 
possesses in equal degree. Tenderness and re- 
verence, delicacy and restraint, are everywhere 
apparent. There is criticism and comment, but 
always subordinate to telling the story of a life. 
The hand of the accomplished literary artist is 
manifest in the disposition of the material. But 


especially valuable to the reader is the insight 
which serves for the interpretation of Lowell’s 
work. 


Incidentally, also, the book becomes a 
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history of American literature in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century.” 


LOWELL’S WIFE COULD NOT READ THE ‘‘ BIGLOW 
PAPERS.” 


‘¢Mr. Scudder has not failed to point out some 
of the defects in Lowell’s attitude and in his 
mental make-up in the earlier years. There 
were traces of crudeness and of flippancy, an 
apparent effort always to be saying new or smart 
things, an air of jauntiness and of forced jocu- 
larity, as though these were essential features of 
the literary attitude. To some extent it appears 
in Lowell as a sort of intoxication with life, exu- 
berant and tumultuous. Perhaps it was likewise 
a reminiscence of what may be called the Knick- 
erbocker phase in our history, when affectation 
becaine almost natural, and to give humorous 
expression to life was the aim of every young 
aspirant for self-expression. But in Lowell’s 
case the wit, the humor, and the satire had 
deeper roots and touched more closely the springs 
of life, yielding fruit as in the « Fable for Critics,’ 
and finally, in its perfected form, the ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ Here also deep moral purpose under- 
lay the humor. It is an interesting incident, 
which Mr. Scudder records, that Lowell’s second 
wife could not endure the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ She 
was not by any means without a sense of humor, 
but she told Mr. Stillman that she thought this 
line of expression was unworthy of her husband’s 
genius.” 

Lowell was first married to Miss Maria White, 
when he was twenty-one. He went to Philadel- 
phia, and supported himself by his writings in 
a rather meager way. He was in Europe in 
1851-52, and had just returned when his wife’s 
health gave way, and she died in 1853. Only 
one of their four children survived. In 1857, 
Mr. Lowell married Miss Frances Dunlap, one 
year after he had entered on his: Harvard pro- 
fessorship. It was in this year, too, that Mr. 
Lowell became the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
which, after fifty years, still lives by the ideals 
he set up for it. 


LOWELL’S SHORTCOMINGS AS A TEACHER. 


‘‘He was indeed an inspiring teacher, as is 
evidenced by the testimony of his pupils. The 
routine of his position, however, was irksome. 
He took little interest in faculty meetings, nor 
could he bring himeelf to perform certain func- 
tions of his office, such as conducting examina- 
tions or assigning to pupils their rank, without 
feeling a degradation of himself or of the subject 
he was teaching. Thus, a story is told of him 
that on one occasion a student asked for the mark 
assigned to some thesis he had written. Lowell, 


























in reply, after inquiring what grade was expected, 
offered to give it rather than undergo the drudg- 
ery of reading the paper.” 

This review is most largely occupied, of course, 
in treating of Mr. Lowell as the typical, even 
aggressive, American, his enthusiasm for freedom 
in human brotherhood, and of his position as a 
man of letters and asascholar. ‘He became, 
as it were, the mouthpiece of humanity, and for 
this reason grew dear to his world, receiving in 
life and in death its highest honors. His wit and 
humor, as the years went on, became more simple 
and mellow, more like that of Lamb or of Gold- 
smith. It may besaid of his writings as Walter 
Scott said of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ that 
their charm lies in their power to reconcile us to 
life.”” 


ELEVATED STREETS. 


Se problem of pedestrian transit across the 
busy thoroughfares of large cities is in- 
creasingly complicated in proportion as the streets 
become more congested with the growth of the 
cities, and more dangerous to pass, now that 
motor vehicles of all kinds are coming into gen- 
eral use. Dr. Hans Schmidkunz, in his article 
on ‘‘ The Stratification of Municipal Traffic,” in 
the Gegenwart for November 2, suggests a plan 
of elevated sidewalks. Streets having several 
strata are nothing new, as the writer points out, 
referring to Venice, with its canals for general 
traffic and its streets, open places, or bridges for 
pedestrians, several feet higher. <‘‘Two-story”’ 
transit, again, is illustrated by the elevated roads, 
and wherever streets, railroad tracks, or naviga- 
ble rivers are bridged, and ‘three-story ’’ transit 
by the subways. ‘The city of the future will ex- 
tend this principle to the sidewalks. <A large 
part of the heavy traffic must necessarily always 
remain on the street level, as trucking for build- 
ing and business purposes. The lighter traffic, 
and especially the pedestrians, can more easily be 
transferred to a different level. Sidewalks for 
the latter could be constructed to run parallel 
with the second stories of buildings, resting on 
pillars or suspended by chains, and, if possible, 
roofed over. Wherever a system of elevated 
roads exists, sidewalks could be added to that 
structure, and also bicycle paths. Automobiles 
would remain on the street level. The writer 
thinks, again, that a system of arcades, built into 
the houses, at a height of about twenty feet, 
would not only be feasible, but might become a 
source of architectural beauty, leading to the de- 
velopment of new styles, conditioned by the more 
extensive use of steel as a new building material. 
Shops and magazines would line the arcades, 
which would become an integral part of the large 
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office or store buildings of the business section. 
Crowded squares, where many car lines meet, 
could be made safe for pedestrians by tunnels, or 
by bridges at whose point of intersection a pa- 
vilion might be made an architectural feature. 
Some such system of elevated sidewalks, con- 
cludes the writer, has already been seriously pro- 
posed in a Berlin paper by the eminent German 
financier, Werner von Siemens. 





TOYS, OLD AND NEW. 


| ia what may be called the Christmas number 

of the Nouvelle Revue is an interesting little 
article concerning the origin of toys. France, 
and especially Paris, has long held the supremacy 
in this most fascinating branch of modern indus- 
try ; but though the toy shop—that is to say, the 
shop devoted entirely to toys—seems to have been 
unknown to our ancestors, even in the days of 
the Romans little dead children were buried with 
their toys, and in many museums may be seen 
Greek friezes showing children playing at games 
that have come down to us from those days. 
Probably few people are aware that the magic 
lantern was the invention of a British monk, 
Roger Bacon, who, thanks to his discovery rather 
than invention, was soon believed by the ignorant 
country folk around Ilchester to be a magician. 
The fame of Friar Bacon and his lantern reached 
the then Pope, Clement IV., who sent for it. 
Fortunately, it obtained his approval, and became 
very popular, not only in England, but also on 
the Continent. 

In the Middle Ages, Nuremberg was the great 
toy center; even now the old German city has 
retained an absolute supremacy in the matter of 
lead soldiers and lead toys. Eight hundred work- 
people are employed in this branch of the toy 
industry alone, and they turn out something like 
one hundred thousand lead soldiers a day. Dur- 
ing hundreds of years, Limoges was the French 
Nuremberg, and it was there that the court gal- 
lants and court dames sent when they wanted to 
present some particularly charming toy to an in- 
fant prince or princess. For a very long time, 
all toys were very small, and were carved out of 
wood, out of ivory, or modeled in gold and silver. 
Most of the Paris jewelers, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, also kept a toy depart- 
ment, and there still exists a receipted bill of a 
toy regiment of soldiers, ordered fora future king 
of France, which cost the donor the very large 
sum of 6,000 francs ($1,200). Then, as now, 
splendid toys were lavished on royal children, 
and on the children of very important people. 
Cardinal de Richelieu gave £80 ($400) for a doll 
presented by him to a little princess. Dolls’ 
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houses became quite the fashion, and were as 
beautifully finished as the most expensive and 
splendid furniture. Croquet was invented about 
the sixteenth century, and was known as pell- 
mell; ninepins are even older. After the Rev- 
olution, the number of Paris toy-makers and toy- 
sellers increased by leaps and bounds, and fifty 
years ago there were over two thousand toy shops 
in the gay city. At the present time, the French 
toy-makers and toy-venders have formed them- 
selves into a kind of guild, and France sells to 
foreign countries 34,000,000 francs’ ($6,800,000) 
worth of toys each year, of which, it is interesting 
to learn, the greater number are dolls. 





THE COURSE OF EVOLUTION. 


Bige se eie to the study of evolution, 
by Dr. E. Wasmann, appear in the last two 
numbers of the Biologisches Centralblatt. 

Fossils found from time to time show that 
plants and animals have presented most striking 
differences at different stages of the earth’s his- 
tory. For example, the reptiles of the Reptilian 
Age were different from anything that now ex- 
ists, both in form and structure. Fossils show 
that these prehistoric reptiles often measured 
forty feet in length, and some of them had enor- 
mous clawed wings that measured twenty feet 
from tip to tip. The animals and plants of past 
times, apparently, have not been directly super- 
seded by those of the present, but changes came 
about gradually, many fossils and skeletons hav- 
zng been found that possess some characteristics 
of two different types, and may be taken to rep- 
resent transitional forms. 

A whole series of animal and plant forms has 
been found, extending from the time of the first 
appearance of life on the earth to the present, and 
forming an almost complete chain of develop- 
ment from the lowest to the highest forms of life. 
From this remarkable sequence has arisen the 
theory of evolution, which assumes that the living 
beings now in existence have risen from the sim- 
ple organisms that appeared in the beginning by 
progressive development, aided by the natural 
tendency of plants and animals to adapt them- 
selves to their environment, and by the survival 
of those best adapted to the conditions under 
which they lived. 

This theory is further supported by the fact 
that during the embryonic development of each 
individual plant or animal it reviews the history 
of the race, instead of taking the most direct road 
to its own perfect form,—a chick embryo passing 
through stages of development where it resembles 
a fish, and at other stages resembling less highly 
organized animals, 






















































A STUDY OF BEETLES AND ANTS. 


Some scientists contend that if such changes 
occurred in the past we ought to be able to ob- 
serve similar ones going on now. Dr. Wasmann 
believes he has found evidence of such progres- 
sive changes now going on among certain varieties 
of beetles which he has studied in their natural 
habitats, extending over a wide area of Europe. 
Four kinds of these beetles live in company with 
four different kinds of ants, and are found in the 
ant nests, each kind of beetle associating itself 
with aspecial kind of ant. 

Between the different kinds of beetles and the 
ants with which they make their home, there ex- 
ists a regular proportion of body size and of simi- 
larity in color. The large beetles always live in 
the complex nests of the large ants, the small 
beetles in the simple earth nests of the small ants. 
The coérdination of color between the two seems 
designed to make the visitors less prominent and 
less liable to become the object of antagonistic at- 
tentions, the darkest beetles living with the dark- 
est ants, and the two colored ones with those 
more nearly resembling them. The hosts attack 
the beetles if the kinds are exchanged for experi- 
ment. 

The different kinds of beetles show varying 
degrees of complexity of structure as compared 
with one another, the most highly developed 
ones being found in those parts of Europe that 
first became free from the ice and the seas of 
the glacial epoch, and the least-developed ones 
in the regions that remained covered longest. 

Between these extremes are found those in in- 
termediate stages of development. The simplest 
ones are smaller and have shorter wings than the 
others ; next to them come beetles with broader 
bodies and thicker antennz, and so on through 
a series of forms extending in geographical range 
from northern Europe to Spain. Taken together, 
these form a complete series, all in different 
stages of species formation, with a few interme- 
diate stages among them, and all tending to de- 
velop into the same type of beetle. 





A SUCCESSFUL ‘‘ FRIENDLY SOCIETY.” 


IXTY years ago, the Newbold Friendly So- 
ciety,—in this country it would be called a 
codperative insurance company,—was formed by 
a few working men in the manufacturing towa 
of Rochdale, in England. In the January Arena, 
Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy writes enthusiastically of 
the results achieved by this organization. He 
says : 
‘¢An insurance company that has been in ex- 
istence for sixty years and has nearly twenty-six 


























thousand policy-holders, an income of $82,000, 
and a reserve of $264,000, and pays out $77,000 
in sick and death insurance in one year, is not 
to be laughed out of court. It is a fact. And 
when it is considered that that business is all 
done within a radius of fifty miles of Rochdale, 
that it is done with absolutely no advertising, 
that not one penny of commission is paid for 
bringing in new members, that though Rochdale 
has only 74,000 inhabitants there are nearly 
26,000 in this society, that there has never been 
a defalcation or embezzlement, that the system 
of reporting and checking is so complete that 
there has rarely been a mistake and never a law- 
suit, that in the mortgages in which their re- 
serve is invested there have been only two un- 
profitable ones, and those only slightly so, and, 
above all, that this has been done by cotton- 
spinners, engineers, shoemakers, mill-hands, ete., 
few of whom get over 40 shillings (or $10) a 
week, and whose average wage is, according to 
the board of trade report, 25s. 3d. (or about 
$6.25) a week, you have another great fact. 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


‘¢ Further, when you consider that in the com- 
plicated and delicate subject of the fixing of rates 
of insurance — where surely the services of an 
actuarial expert who has given his life to the 
study of this difficult mathematical problem are 
needed —these working men have been success- 
ful, as the history of sixty years has proved, you 
discern the capacity for dealing with actual 
affairs inherent in the British working man. 
Again, look at the ratio of expenses to income— 
74 per cent. The early expenses of the English 
Prudential Assurance Company were 78 per cent. 
of its income, and to-day the common ratio of 
expense to income in the insurance companies 
both of the United States and Great Britain is 
from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of their income. 
The careful and able secretary of this Newbold 
Friendly Society told me there was not an insur- 
ance company in Great Britain whose ratio of ex- 
penses to income was not at least a quarter larger 
than that of his society. This is also a tremen- 
dous fact.” 

Quarterly meetings, in which every member 
has one vote, elect officers and committees, pass 
on the by-laws and reports of officers, and trans- 
act the business of the society. Mr Pomeroy 
attended one of these meetings, and was im- 
pressed by the order and precision with which 
the business was transacted, and by the sense of 
justice and fair play that seemed to prevail. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


| a concluding a summary of the findings of the 
Schley court of inquiry which he contrib- 
utes to the National Review for January, Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, the English naval expert, and 
author of ‘‘Ironclads in Action,” ventures the 
prediction that posterity’s verdict in the case will 
agree with that of the majority of the court. He 
declares that Schley “‘showed too much hesita- 
tion and indecision at critical moments to claim 
the proud fame of a great admiral.” Neverthe- 
less, he thinks it not unnatural that many of his 
countrymen should have been ready to forgive 
him for errors of judgment when he had played 
a leading part in securing such a victory as that 
at Santiago. As to Admiral Schley’s personal 
behavior in the battle, Mr. Wilson says : 

‘¢ All the evidence goes to show that it was 
that of a brave man. He stood in a position as 
dangerous as any in the ship, outside the conning 
tower, on the side facing the enemy. He was 
cool and collected, and when a man was killed 
close to him, he forbade his officers to throw the 
body overboard. When the Vizcaya was making 
a good fight of it and the big shells were sailing 
over the heads of the staff, ‘like half a dozen 
railroad trains under way,’ down went all heads 
except his. He never bowed, never ducked. 
His behavior, testifies witness after witness, was 
such as to ‘inspire enthusiasm.’ When the crew 
were, in the words of one of them, ‘ beginning 
to get scared,’ his manner was ‘jovial,’ and his 
face betrayed no anxiety. The general opinion 
of those who weigh the evidence will be with the 
court that there is no foundation whatever for 
the imputation of cowardice, and it is a thousand 
pities that it was ever made. 

‘‘ Before leaving the subject, it should be re- 
corded that the evidence shows that as a whole, 
and notwithstanding some inevitable errors, the 
American fleet was superbly handled and fought. 
It is the deliberate opinion of the vanquished ad- 
miral, Cervera, that all was done that ought to 
have been done, and that the Brooklyn maneu- 
vered correctly. Such a tribute will remove 
many doubts and settle many disputes. Yet, 
when all is said, the chief credit of the campaign 
will rest with Sampson, who maintained a block- 
ade which Schley had pronounced impracticable, 
and who, if absent by accident from the action, 
had given the orders and planned the disposi- 
tions which conduced to such brilliant success. 
But rarely will the Anglo-Saxon mind believe 
that the brain which plans is as much entitled to 
renown as the hand which executes.” 









THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE February contributions to the Century’s ‘‘ Year 

of American Humor” include J. N. Piercy’s Ok- 

lahoma story, ‘‘ A Government of the People,” four typi- 

cal negro songs by J. C. McNeill, and humorous sketches 

by Albert Bigelow Paine, Elene Foster, and Beatrice 
Herford. 

The opening descriptive article is on ‘“‘ Chicago’s Great 
River-Harbor,” by Elliott Flower, who attempts to de- 
fend the Chicago River, in spite of its unsavory reputa- 
tion. To show that a time is coming when the Chicago 
River will no longer take fire periodically, he points to 
the improvements made by the United States Govern- 
ment, the clarifying process of the drainage canal, the 
widening and straightening of the stream, and the bet- 
terments of the buildings and docks. 

M. Victor du Bled gives an interesting account of 
“The Salon of the Princess Mathilde,” who in Paris 
has for fifty years held ‘‘the scepter of clever and artis- 
tic refinement.” She is own niece of Napoleon I. At 
an age of over eighty years, the Princess Mathilde 
keeps her perfect health and wonderful mental activ- 
ity, and rules the Paris world of culture with the same 
unquestioned certainty she did a generation ago. 

There is a pleasant account of “‘A Visit to Mount 
Vernon a Century Ago,” from the diary of the Polish 
poet, Niemcewicz; some reminiscences of Lincoln, by 
C. T. Sutton; a discussion of ‘‘The Uses of a Cathe- 
dral,” by Bishop Potter, and an account of the improve- 
ment of Washington City from the time of L’Enfant to 
the present plans, which promise so much. 





HARPER’S. 


HE February Harper’s contains an article on 
“The Successors of the Telephone,” by Mr. 
Waldon Fawcett, which we have quoted from in the 
“Leading Articles of the Month.” The prominent 
esthetic feature of this Harper’s is the sumptuous ap- 
pearance of Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Deserted Village,” with 
full-page illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey. A _ spe- 
cially inserted ‘‘signature” of heavy tinted paper for 
this contribution gives the soft printing effects desired. 


EXISTENCE SEVEN MILES ABOVE THE EARTH. 


In an essay on “Man and the Upper Atmosphere,” 
Dr. R. Siiring, of the Royal Meteorological Institute of 
Berlin, shows the effects on the human physiological 
system of existence in the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere. He describes the effects on himself and a com- 
panion in ascending to a height that he estimates at 
35,000 feet, or nearly seven miles. Of course, this could 
not be accomplished without the artificial aid of oxygen. 
“The events which took place at an altitude above 
34,000 feet are a little confused to both of us. It seems 
that finally we became too weak to breathe regularly 
and deeply, and therefore we did not get enough oxygen. 
The falling asleep became more frequent, and therefore 
more dangerous. When Mr. Berson found me asleep at 
that point, he resolved quickly to pull the valve. He 
succeeded ; but the effort was too great; he collapsed 
altogether, and lost consciousness. Before or after this 
act, I too remember several clear moments, when I tried 
to impart more oxygen to my sleeping partner, but ap- 
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parently in vain. Probably both of us had lost the 
breathing-pipes and then sunk into a heavy swoon, from 
which we recovered almost at th> same time, finding 
ourselves at 20,000 feet.” 


BELGIUM’S ARI CRUSADE. 


Mr. Charles M. Robinson tells of Belgium’s ‘“ Art 
Crusade,” which has produced such pleasing results in 
Brussels and other cities since Eugene Broerman, a 
young artist, took up the movement, in 1894. A society 
was formed to introduce some art principles in the 
streets of Belgian cities, and it actually succeeded to 
some extent in persuading tradesmen that {eir signs 
and advertisements could be made really t2corative and 
commercially effective at the same time. Ihe society is 
trying to get power for a division of the city govern- 
ment to prevent the defacement of good fagades by in- 
harmonious advertisements. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the February Scribner’s, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
continues his articles on ‘‘ The American Commer- 
cial Invasion of Europe.” He tells, in this chapter, of 
his investigations in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy. He is very much impressed with the ability of 
the Germans as financiers as well as man, ‘acturers, 
and he thinks the opportunity for American ca, ‘talists 
to teach them lessons is not as good as in most of the 
other European countries; indeed, there are many things 
that we might learn from the Germans, especially in 
financiering and the legislative management of corpo- 
rations. In Austria-Hungary and Italy, Mr. Vander- 
lip’s inquiries led him to believe that the United States 
has little to fear from those sources as to any obstacles 
to its onward march toward industrial supremacy. 


THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Mr. William H. Burr, a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, writes on the proposed isthmian 
ship canal, and discusses the advantages of both the 
Panama and Nicaragua routes with considerable detail, 
giving a particularly full account of the organization of 
the present Panama company and the work it has accom- 
plished. Mr. Burr, in comparing the merits of the two 
routes, decides in favor of the Nicaragua as being the 
most practicable and feasible, but his article was writ- 
ten before the Panama people showed a disposition, as 
they have now done, to deal reasonably in the matter of 
price ; and an examination of his conclusions seems to 
indicate that he would favor, under the present status, 
the Panama route. One point in which he favors the 
Panama canal as against the conclusion of the whole 
commission is inthe matter of time. Whereas the com- 
mission estimated ten years for the completion of the 
Panama enterprise, and eight years for the Nicaragua 
canal, Mr. Burr thinks these relations should be ex- 
changed, or at least the time of completion for the 
Panama route should not be estimated greater than for 
the Nicaragua. 

Mr. Francis E. Leupp gives a pleasant descriptive 
sketch of ‘‘ Washington, a City of Pictures,” and Jules 
Guerin adds interest to the essay with some highly 
striking pictures in various tints. 

















M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HERE are a number of readable articles in the 

February McClure’s. The magazine opens with 

an account, by Mr. Ray S. Baker, of Mr. Marconi’s re- 

cent successful experiments in wireless telegraphy, 

which are discussed in this number of the REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS by Mr. Carl Snyder. We quote elsewhere 
from Mr. Baker’s article. 


AN ESTIMATE OF EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


Mr. William Allen White continues the character 
sketches of notable Americans in public life which at- 
tract so much attention in a sketch of ex-President 
Cleveland’s career. He tells us that Mr. Cleveland’s 
father was a Presbyterian minister. Grover Cleveland 
was born in New Jersey, but grew up in New York 
State, and went to Buffalo when he was eighteen. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, when he was twenty 
years old, and made sure progress in his profession and 
in local politics. As a young man, Mr. White describes 
him as “a tall, burly, hard-faced, soft-voiced but quick- 
spoken fellow, hard-headed, hard-living, hard-working, 
close-fisted, honest, sturdy, manly.” Mr. White’s esti- 
mate of Mr. Cleveland as a statesman is suggested in 
the following: ‘‘He founded no institution; in the 
political life of his time, he constructed nothing. Asa 
statesman, he will be remembered as one who every 
hour of the working day did what he thought was 
exactly right, and who never attempted to guide the 
current of the public business, but always to see that 
the business was wisely and honestly done. He was a 
modest, industrious, public servant, who lived so closely 
to the motto ‘A public office is a public trust’ that peo- 
ple came to believe he invented it,—which he did not.” 


THE PYGMIES OF THE CONGO. 


Sir Harry H. Johnston, the African explorer, gives 
an account of ‘‘The Pygmies of the Great Congo For- 
est.” The two tribes described are dwellers in the forest 
of West-Central Africa, and are the most backward of 
all the savage races of the Dark Continent. These 
dwarfs are probably the pygmies written about by 
Herodotus, and the “cranes” with whom they fought 
are probably the ostriches of the Soudan. These Congo 
dwarfs have no language of their own, but talk more 
or less imperfectly the tongue of the big negroes who 
are their nearest neighbors. The average height of the 
men is four feet seven inches, and of the women four 
feet two inches, the tallest specimen measured by the 
explorer being about five feet in height. 


te - 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N the February Cosmopolitan, Mr. Lewis Nixon 
writes on ‘*The Development of Shipping in the 
United States.” He notes the steady demand for ocean- 
going American bottoms, which ‘‘ will make the United 
States of America the great shipbuilding and ship- 
owning country of the world.” Mr. Nixon thinks that 
with the building of a Central American canal the trade 
of the West Indies and South America will be of over- 
whelming importance, and that this led to the recent 
purchase of a West India steamship line by the Ham- 
burg-American Company. He thinks some method will 
doubtless be devised by which the fleets of the Leyland 
and Atlantic Transport lines will carry the American 
flag. He does not consider that there will be any im- 
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portant development of the through ocean traffic to 
Chicago, and points out that New York, with her ability 
to take the deepest-draught vessels up to the wharf, 
and her proximity to the centers of wealth and produc- 
tion, has the advantage of all other seaports. Mr. 
Nixon believes that it is necessary to have some form of 
“encouragement,” in order that we may compete with 
foreign vessels in the oversea trade. 


THE ARBITRATION COMMISSION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor of the Cosmo- 
politan, comments on the commission recently organ- 
ized to jointly represent capital and labor in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes by arbitration. Mr. Walker 
thinks that it is ‘‘the most important step in social 
progress that has occurred since the French Revolution. 
It shows that the brains of the country, having solved 
the preliminary problem of how to produce wealth, are 
now about to take up in dead earnest the vastly more 
important problem of how to distribute the country’s 
production justly.” Mr. Walker says that he has always 
been convinced that the solution of the labor problem 
must come from capital rather than from labor itself, 
because the brains of the world are chiefly in the em- 
ploy of capital. ‘‘The men of labor have but little time 
to study deeply, they are not rendered sufficiently inde- 
pendent by circumstances to think disinterestedly, and 
their usefulness is largely curtailed, by the jealousies of 
their fellow-workmen.” 

The fourth chapter in the history of Theodore Roose- 
velt is contributed by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who writes of 
Mr. Roosevelt as Mr. Riis knew him in New York, and 
as he has seen him recently in the White House. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SENSE OF HUMOR. 


‘“When I saw him last in the White House, he came 
down to dinner fresh from playing bear with the chil- 
dren. Five minutes later, he was in a corner deep in a 
problem of statecraft with a man to whom the country 
listens respectfully when he speaks. Does any one think 
he was less able to grapple with his problem because of 
the bear-pit upstairs that was even then heard from in 
echoes of childish laughter floating faintly down? If 
so, he is grievously mistaken. It was Lincoln’s sense 
of humor that kept him alive under his burden of a 
nation’s woe. The saving gift is Roosevelt’s, too. It 
flashed out when two Troubled Citizens approached 
him, anxious that he should not embroil us in a foreign 
war. 

‘“¢¢What! a war,’ cried Mr. Roosevelt, ‘with me 
cooped up here in the White House! Never !’” 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the Ladies’ Home Journal for February, Mr. 
Clifford Howard tells about the “‘ Paradise Lost ” of 
Madame Modjeska and her colony of Polish artists who 
flourished for a short time in Southern California. The 
head of the colony was Count Chlapowski, Modjeska’s 
second husband, and the band included such notable 
people as Henry Sienkiewicz, the artist Kroschski, and 
the poet Valdskot. These ardent spirits came to the 
Santa Ana Valley in 1876, bought a farm of 150 acres, and 
founded a codperative colony ‘“‘ where they might bask 
in the sunshine of freedom and find contentment for 
their poetic souls amid the semi-tropic glories of na- 
ture.” But the colony was not rich, and “made no pre- 
tense of being practical.” ‘‘One afternoon the barn 
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burned down while the Philharmonic Club of the colony 
was absorbed in a Bach concert under the live-oaks a 
short distance away.” Treatises on agriculture did not 
operate to make the farm a paying venture, and one 
after another the colonists went away. Modjeskastayed 
in America, mastered the English language, and soon 
began a new stage career. She and her husband even- 
tually purchased her now famous home, ‘‘The Forest of 
Arden,” in Santiago Cafion, about fifty miles southeast 
of Los Angeles. 
MR. WU’S OPINION OF OUR WOMEN. 

The inimitable envoy, Mr. Wu Ting Fang, gives his 
‘‘Tmpressions of American Women” with the diplo- 
matic grace that distinguishes him on all occasions. 
The most striking quality of the American woman he 
considers to be her quickness of understanding. ‘ There 
is one word in the English language which, it seems to 
me, aptly describes the American woman: she is ‘in- 
teresting.’ I do not know whether to characterize this 
predominant trait as cleverness or intelligence. But 
the fact remains that the American woman is always 
interesting. She reads the latest novels, the current 
magazines, and the daily papers; she can talk about 
political conventions, society gossip, about affairs in 
the European capitals, South Africa, or the far East. 
She takes a broad view of the world’s events. I think 
this is because she mingles in conversation with men, 
not only in her own family, but also at dinners, parties, 
and other social gatherings.” 

Mr. F. B. Wiley’s descriptions of ‘‘Summer Homes 
of Famous People” show a remarkable diversity of 
taste in home-making among the notables he selects. 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 

ee the February Frank Leslie’s, Mr. William D. 

Hulbert writes of ‘‘Our Inland Fleet,” and of the 
enormous development of water transportation on the 
Great Lakes. The greatest changes that have come in 
this generation have not been in passenger-carrying, 
although the great ships Northwest and Northland 
had no prototypes a generation ago, but in the enor- 
mous freighting vessels. ‘‘Three hundred and fifty- 
seven vessels passed the ‘Soo,’ during the 1900 season of 
navigation, whose carrying capacity averaged very 
nearly 4,000 tons, and not one of the 357 carried less than 
2,000. The William Edenborn, which holds the world’s 
fresh-water record for big cargoes, lacks only a few 
inches of being 500 feet in length, has a beam of 52 feet 
and a depth of hold of 30, and carries over 8,000 net tons 
at a load. She has three sister ships of practically 
the same size.” Mr. Hulbert says that the vessels of 
the Great Lakes are probably the most economical 
beasts of burden the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood gives an episode in Washing- 
ton’s career—‘‘The Attempt to Capture Benedict 
Arnold.” In fact, there were two attempts, both under 
the general direction of Washington, and under the 
special direction of Maj. Henry Lee, better known as 
“Light-Horse Harry Lee.” The method followed was to 
send an apparent deserter into the enemy’s lines ; but 
in both instances Arnold so changed his plans, appar- 
ently without suspicion, that the attempt was foiled. 

This number of Frank Leslie’s opens with a pleasant 
description of the docks of the Greater New York, by 
Carl Hovey, and there are many short stories, among 
them a Japanese story, “‘The Pot of Paint,” by the 
Japanese author, Onoto Watanna. 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 


N the February World’s Work, Mr. Richard T. Fisher 
t gives some interesting facts about ‘‘The Big Trees 
of California,” the oldest living things. Sequoias are 
survivors of the Miocene period, and are probably five 
thousand years old. Mr. Fisher says there are scarcely 
five hundred very large trees left, and there is danger 
of their complete extinction. Mr. Fisher makes a 
strong plea for the preservation of these oldest of living 
things. He says that they are not particularly valu- 
able as timber, being soft and brittle, and their bigness 
makes logging them a wasteful and destructive busi- 
ness. He makes a good argument that they would pay 
the State of California much better as living curiosities 
than as dead wood-piles. 

WILL ALL TRANSPORTATION BE FREE ? 

Under the title ‘‘The Best-Governed Community in 
the World,” Mr. F. C. Howe writes of Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson’s activities in Cleveland. Mr. Howe says that 
Mayor Johnson is not at all satisfied in a final manner 
with his victory in the fight for three-cent railroad 
fares, and that the mayor thinks the street-railway ser- 
vice should ultimately be free, following the develop- 
ment of the highways of the country. Not many years 
ago, toll roads were almost universal, whereas with the 
advance of civilization they have been almost entirely 
abolished. So Mr. Johnson thinks as time goes on the 
railways will be maintained and supported by public 
taxation as a means of facilitating transit throughout 
the community. 

TOBACCO RAISING UNDER SHADE. 

Mr. Arthur Goodrich, under the title ‘“‘ Agriculture 
Under Cloth,” tells of the wonderful improvement in 
growing tobacco in Connecticut under conditions that 
protect and shelter the leaves. This gives promise of a 
new era in leaf-culture. The process consists briefly in 
placing posts on the tobacco-field and stretching from 
stringers of galvanized wire a cheesecloth covering, 
closing in the field above and on every side. The work 
costs about two hundred and fifty dollars an acre. The 
shade-grown tobacco sells for more than twice as much 
per pound as that grown outside. Mr. Goodrich thinks 
that with the duty to aid them, there is little reason 
why the Connecticut growers, with their armies of 
plants under tents, cannot compete successfully with 
the tobacco-raisers of Sumatra. We have been sending 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year to Sumatra for wrap- 
per tobacco. 

Mr. William McAndrew publishes some “ Plain Words 
on Teachers’ Wages.” He gives facts in regard to the 
teachers’ salaries of New York City, together with the 
cost of living, and shows that although the figures, 
compared with teachers’ wages elsewhere, seem liberal, 
yet they average the least of those paid for brain work 
in any department of the city government. 

THE LARGEST OLIVE GROVE IN THE WORLD. 

Helen L. Jones describes ‘“‘A Great American Olive 
Ranch” in the San Fernando Valley, the largest olive 
grove in the world ; F. H. Gambell tells of the first de- 
livery to the post-office at Kotzebue, Alaska, the most 
northern post-office in the world, which must be reached 
by sledding a thousand miles over snow and ice; Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie contributes an appreciative 
sketch of Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Mr. M. G. Cunniff 
gives some figures showing the gradual absorption of 
railroad lines and the several areas of control. 











































































COUNTRY LIFE. 


66 OUNTRY LIFE” for February gives “‘ A Glimpse 

of Skibo Castle,”-—-Mr. Carnegie’s Scotch estate, 
—from the pen of ‘‘A Scotch Country Editor.” Mr. 
Carnegie has been as energetic and bold in his home- 
making as in his steel-making. At Skibo, he has not 
only rebuilt the castle, which promises to be the finest 
laird’s residence in the North of Scotland, but he has 
vastly improved his moors and forest stocks and trans- 
formed his angling lochs and streams into the most pro- 
ductive, for their size, in the Highlands. Mr. Carnegie 
has taken great pains, with Mrs. Carnegie’s help, to im- 
prove the social condition of his numerous tenants and 
dependants, and the traveler in the Skibo country hears 
the praises of the new Laird sung on every side. 

Mr. A. R. Dugmore and Dr. C. Hart Merriam cele- 
brate the life and character of the possum, with Mr. 
Dugmore’s marvelous photographs of the living ani- 
mals to aid; the editor presents the philosophy of the 
new nature-study idea which has taken such a sudden 
hold on American people ; Mr. I. D. Bennett tells ‘‘ How 
to Make a Garden;” Mr. Arthur Hewitt prints some 
photographs of scenes ‘‘In the Abandoned Farms 
Country,” and there are numerous other contributions 
in the Country Life vein. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February Lippincott’s has some interesting 
Lincoln history from Mr. Leslie J. Perry, late of 
the War Records Office at Washington. Mr. Perry 
explains why such a surprising proportion of President 
Lincoln’s most important dispatches are dated from the 
War Office, instead of the executive mansion, while 
none of them are from the other administrative bu 
reaus. Mr. Perry says that this did not mean at ali that 
Lincoln personally liked the Secretary of War better 
than any other of the cabinet officers, but is simply ex- 
plained by the fact that the army operations being the 
all-important business of the time, Lincoln habitually 
haunted the War Department, and had his head and 
heart strenuously concentrated on the fight, wherever 
it might be. Mr. Perry prints a number of Lincoln’s 
war dispatches to show how the President’s faculties 
never lacked in vigor or the element of precision under 
any circumstances. 

There is a further chapter of considerable length on 
‘The Music of Shakespeare’s Time,” by Sidney Lanier. 
The point is brought out that a great and cardinal dis- 
tinction of modern music as opposed to the music of 
Shakespeare’s time is that the composers of that period 
did not address themselves to the invention of new 
tunes so much as to the contrapuntal treatment of old 
tunes. John Strange Winter is the author of the com- 
plete novel of the month, “‘ The Standings +” there are 
several shorter contributions of fiction and verse. 


— 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have quoted in the “ Leading Articles of the 
Month” from Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson’s 
‘“Three Months of President Roosevelt,” and the review 
of the late Horace E. Scudder’s life of Lowell, in the 
February Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Daniel G. Mason discusses “Two Tendencies of 
Modern Music,” in a comparison of the classic art of 
Brahms with the romantic innovations of Tschai- 
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kowsky. He looks upon the latter as an innovator, but 
a charming innovator, ‘‘opening up unexplored fields 


of emotional expression; losing in art,’ to be sure, 
‘what he gains in poetry,’ but enriching the resources 
of music just as Schumann enriched them before him. 
Once looked at in this light, Tschaikowsky falls into 
his true place, and we see that his fresh and sincere ex- 
pression is a real contribution to the development of 
art, uwaiting only some future Brahms to assimilate 
and reconstitute it in those forms of inner harmony 
that can alone give music its highest eloquence.” 

An article on ‘‘The Second Mayoralty Election in 
Greater New York” is from no other than Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, who expresses his belief that no candidate 
would have better met the difficulties incident to the 
fusion movement than Mr. Low. Mr. Shepard takes 
occasion to defend his own acceptance of the Democratic 
nomination, and he does this with his undeniable acute- 
ness and ingenuity. Mr. Shepard thinks the whole 
campaign ought to bring solid satisfaction, not because 
it resulted in a victory of good over evil,—naturally, he 
could not take that point of view,--but because it 
demonstrated that independent voters hoid the balance 
of power, and that ‘“iarge as was the normal Demo- 
cratic majority in the city, any grave offense given by 
the officials or leaders to its independent members 
would readily put it in a minority.” He predicts that 
neither of the great party organizations wili cease to be 
active in municipal politics in Greater New York dur- 
ing this generation ; but he also predicts that until the 
memory of the campaign of 1901 shall have grown dull, 
the great party organizations will accept the sentiments 
of the intelligent and loyai citizens of their city. 

Mr. William G. Brown gives an excellent sketch of 
the career of Stephen Arnold Douglas, under the title 
‘Lincoln’s Rival.” Of the three great rivalries of 
American politics, Hamiiton and Jeiferson, Clay and 
Jackson, Douglas and Lincoln, Mr. Brown thinks that 
the third was by no means the ieast. 

In an essay on “The Fame of Victor Hugo,” Mr. 
George McL. Harper predicts that literary history a 
hundred years hence wili say of the author of ‘Les 
Misérables” something like this: ‘He was immensely 
popular in his day, and .ong afterward. Although he 
was a character and an intelligence of secondary order, 
he was popularly accepted as a leader of opinion and 
feeling in the nineteenth century: but posterity has 
hearkened not so much to the popular voice as to the 
great French critics of his time, and they found him 
wanting in many qualities which the larger public 
thought he possessed.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE January number of the North American Re- 
view opens with an essay by Maurice Maeterlinck, 

the famous Belgian essayist and poet, on ‘‘The Mystery 
of Justice.’ M. Maeterlinck points out that nature ap- 
pears to be absoiute:y indifferent to the demands of 
morality and, indeed, would aid us as readily in an ef- 
fort to destroy our neighbor as in an attempt to comfort 
him. There appears. then, to bea contradiction between 
our morality and nature’s mode of action. M. Maeter- 
linck argues, however, that since we know nothing of 
nature’s reason for acting in that different manner. we 
have no right to imitate what appear to us to be cruel 
and iniquitous actions so long as we have no precise 
knowledge of the profound and salutary reasons that 
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may underlie them. It is impossible for us to decide 
whether nature is just in her dealings with masses 
whose vastness corresponds with her own. ‘She dis- 
poses of a future, a space, whereof we have no idea, 
wherein there exists, it may be, a Justice proportioned 
to her duration, her extent, and her aim, even as our 
instinct of Justice is proportioned to the duration and 
narrow circle of our own life. She may for centuries 
commit a wrong tha’ she has centuries in which to re- 
pair; but we, with our few days before us, lack the 
quality to imitate what our eye cannot embrace, un- 
derstand, or follow.” 


AN ANTI-IMPERIALIST’S PLEA FOR CUBAN ANNEXATION. 


Mr. Josiah Quincy, who is an avowed anti-imperialist 
as to the case of the Philippine Islands, discusses in this 
number the ‘‘ Political Aspect of Cuba’s Economic Dis- 
tress.” Mr. Quincy holds that events are now proving 
more convincingly than ever before the real commercial 
dependence of Cuba upon the United States, and he 
argues from the present situation that the political in- 
dependence of Cuba can be only nominal. The situa- 
tion at present certainly demands free trade for Cuba, 
but Mr. Quincy’s way of attaining free trade would be 
by having Cuba sue for annexation. As to the Teller 
resolution, Mr. Quincy says: ‘‘ Without such a resolu- 
tion, we should not deal unjustly or harshly by the 
Cubans, or annex them without their consent ; in spite 
of it, we are not bound to exclude any policy which 
may be found for the best interest both of the people 
of the island and of ourselves. If annexation is the 
outcome indicated by every dictate of statesmanship 
and of mutual interest, the dead hand of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress cannot hold us back from it.” 


THE VALUE OF OUR CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Mr. Albert Halstead, writing on ‘A Neglected Factor 
in Our Commercial Expansion,” shows that the Ameri- 
can consular service, despised though it has been by not 
a few of our writers and statesmen, has actually con- 
tributed in no small degree to the recent remarkable 
expansion of American commerce. Notwithstanding 
the severe criticism of the service which is frequently 
published at home, Mr. Halstead shows that the Ameri- 
can consular system is greatly admired abroad. He 
also gives specific instances showing how American 
consuls at foreign ports have greatly aided in promoting 
the sale of various goods of American manufacture. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the work of our consuls has 
been imitated by the German Government, and that the 
British Government is also adopting some of our con- 
sular methods. The trade papers of Great Britain and 
of Germany still comment upon the effectiveness of the 
American consular system, upon its great helpfulness 
to American trade, and they criticise their own consuls 
for lacking in the inquisitiveness and energy of the 
Americans. 

THE LABOR UNIONS AS CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, in a special article describing the 
movement toward consolidation of labor in England 
and America, and describing the more important labor 
organizations now existing in the United States, ex- 
presses the opinion that labor unions, in order to be- 
come powerful economic factors, capable, under the 
law, of dealing with the representatives of capital, 
should be made chartered associations, thus securing a 


standing at court and a better standing in public esti- 
mation. ‘As legal persons, they could enforce their 
contracts against employers, while they would be re- 
sponsible for breach of contract on their own part. 
They have been debarred heretofore from appearing in 
court by representatives, and have thus lost a great ad- 
vantage which would have been of the utmost impor- 
tance to them.” 


A PERMANENT CENSUS OFFICE. 


Director Merriam, of the Twelfth Census, makes a 
forcible plea for a permanent census office. He shows 
that the conversion of the Census Office into a perma- 
nent branch of the governmental service would insure 
the retention of the most capable and efficient members 
of the force as a skeleton organization, and would also 
provide a career for those who desire to follow statistical 
work as a life vocation. Many young men are devoting 
themselves to a preparation for statistical work in sev- 
eral of our great universities. Other countries are 
enabled to utilize such technical training on their per- 
manent statistical staff, and there is no reason why the 
United States should not do the same. It must be 
remembered that the mere counting of heads is only a 
small part of the work of a United States census as now 
conducted. It has become, in fact, as Mr. Merriam 
points out, ‘‘a great national work, a photograph of the 
national characteristics, showing the industrial prog- 
ress, sociological conditions, and wonderful resources 
of soil, as well as other facts incident to a high order of 
civilization. The proper presentation of this great mass 
of information necessarily requires a trained force, and 
as the years go by the necessity will become greater in 
this regard.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. E. P. Bacon writes on ‘‘The Inadequate Powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ;” M. Yves 
Guyot on ‘ The Sugar Question in Europe;” Mr. Michael 
J. Magee on “Ireland’s Industrial Revival ;” Mr. P. T. 
McGrath on “The Anglo-French-American Shore ;” 
the Russian economist, A. Raffalovich, on ‘The Rus- 
sian Debt,” and Mr. W. D. Howells on “Some New 
Volumes of Verse.” We have quoted in our depart- 
ment of “Leading Articles of the Month” from Mr. 
Carl Snyder’s article on ‘ America’s Inferior Place in 
the Scientific World,” and from the group of articles 
expressing “Filipino Views of American Rule,” by 
Filipino members of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission. 


THE FORUM. 


N the opening article of the January Forum, Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, engineer-in-chief of 
the United States navy, recommends that a large re- 
serve of skilled experts should be secured for the United 
States naval service by placing the Government in close 
touch with the technological schools. Admiral Mel- 
ville shows in detail the similarity between the work 
that will be required in future from army and navy of- 
ficers and that ‘for which members of the engineering 
profession are trained in, their schools. 
MEXICAN PROGRESS. 

Writing on ‘A New Era in Mexico,” Prof. Paul S. 
Reinsch gives various reasons for believing that the 
next ten years will witness great progress in Mexican 
industrial life, Mexican miners are employing sys: 












































tematic methods in surveying, capital is being invested 
in the development of water power, and important ad- 
ditions are being made to the railway system of the 
country, thus opening up and developing rich agricul- 
tural lands in southern Mexico, and large prospecting 
companies, backed by conservative European and Amer- 
ican capital, are being organized. There is also a move- 
ment in Mexico in the direction of railway consolida- 
tion. The National and International railways are to 
be united, so as to form a single broad-gauge line be- 
tween the northern boundary and the city of Mexico, 
while the railway known as the “ Mason Line” will 
connect the Mexican systems with the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec and open up the way to the Central Amer- 
ican republics. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


In an article discussing various ‘‘ Problems of Our 
Educational System,” President William De Witt Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College, declares his independence of Euro- 
pean traditions with respect to higher education. He 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘ The twentieth century finds 
us just a bit tired of the German’s peculiar type of 
scholarship, with its zeal to heap up new acquisitions of 
knowledge regardless of relative worth, sense of propor- 
tion, attractiveness of form, or either zesthetic or prac- 
tical use. The degree and the thesis are no longer ac- 
cepted as sure indications that a man is prepared to 
teach American youth. It is just beginning to dawn 
upon us that a grain of inspiration is worth many 
ounces of information ; that an ounce of comprehension 
is worth many pounds of aggregation; and that a sin- 
gle pound of art is worth many pounds of science. 
Hence, knowledge is but one of a dozen of the ends of 
education, one of a score of the qualities the university 
teacher must have.” 


THE AMERICAN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Earl Mayo, describing the movement which he 
boldly terms ‘The Americanization of England,” a 
movement which began about five years ago and has 
had its principal growth during the last three years, or 
since the beginning of the Spanish-American War, 
says that the influence exerted by the United States 
upon the life of the mother country is much more than 
a mere trade invasion, as it is frequently described. 
The fact that is sometimes lost sight of in this country 
is, that as a result of the inroads on the British market, 
thousands of Americans, representing hundreds of lines 
of commercial production, are doing a thriving busi- 
ness in London and the other principal English cities. 
“When one adds to these the thousands—some two 
hundred thousand altogether—who yearly throng across 
the Atlantic on pleasure quests and fill the London 
hotels to overflowing, it is not surprising that the inevi- 
table contact between the two nationalities is resulting 
in the acquirement hy the Englishman of some of the 
characteristics of his Yankee cousin. Mr. Mayo says 
that the extent to which this process has advanced is 
surprising. ‘‘The change in the attitude of English- 
men as a whole toward Americans is well portrayed by 
the familiar lines from Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ From 
hatred, or at least hearty dislike, they have passed 
through the stages of endurance and pity, and are quite 
ready to embrace their cousin from the States.” Itisa 


fact perhaps not generally known that an increasing 
number of young Britons are sent to the United States 
Within the past year, a 


to obtain their education. 
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number of young Englishmen have been put into shops 
in Pittsbn- g and elsewhere in the United States as the 
best means of giving them a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of the best methods of factory management. 


FREE TRADE WITH CANADA. 


The Hon. John Charlton, member of the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission, writing on “ Reci- 
procity with Canada,” cites the fact that absolute free 
trade has existed between all the States of the American 
Union since the Constitution was adopted, and that its 
operation has been entirely satisfactory, although a 
great diversity of soil, climate, production, and gen- 
eral conditions has always existed—differences as great 
as those dividing the Canadian provinces and territories 
from the American Union. ‘The logical application 
of the principle of protection,” says Mr. Charlton, 
‘would have called for duties upon the agricultural 
products of the fertile West, in behalf of the farming 
interests of the less-favored New England and middle 
States ; and also for duties upon the goods produced in 
the well-established manufacturing plants of the East- 
ern States, in favor of the new and struggling indus- 
tries of the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Slope.” 
But free trade between the States has always been our 
system, and Mr. Charlton argues that the nearer we 
approach to this system in the trade policy of the 
United States and Canada, the better for both countries. 


THE PHILIPPINES AS A MILITARY BASE, 


Representative Shafroth, of Colorado, argues against 
the retention of the Philippines, on the ground that such 
a course involves the relinquishment of concentration 
for diffusion ; the exchange of land power, our natural 
strength, as to which we have enormous advantages, 
for sea power, as to which we have no peculiar advan- 
tage; and the giving to the enemy, in each conflict, the 
choice of weapons, as well as of time and place of battle. 
Mr. Shafroth scouts the idea that the Philippines could 
be of strategic value in any situation in which we might 
be placed by our relations with China; and, in any 
event, it would be foolish to keep soldiers six hundred 
to fifteen hundred miles from the possible scene of 
action, with a very limited transport service, when they 
might be placed on our own concession at Shanghai, 
just as the French, Germans, and English have done. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, writes on ‘‘The Place of Geography in 
the Elementary Schools ;” Prof. Elwood Mead on “ Prob- 
lems of Irrigation Legislation,” Mr. Jacob Schoenhof 
on “The Rake’s Progress in Tariff Legislation,” Mr. 
Marrion Wilcox on “Our Honor and Cuba’s Need,” 
and Prof. Brander Matthews on “Mr. Howells as a 
Critic.” In our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the 
Month,” we have quoted at some length from Sunyowe 
Pang’s article on ‘‘ The Chinese in America,” 





THE ARENA. 


I N an article on ‘‘ Anarchism,” by Dr. R. Heber New- 

ton, contributed to the January number of the 
Arena, a discrimination is made between the philo- 
sophic anarchist and the revolutionary anarchist. To 
refuse to make this distinction is, in Dr. Newton’s 
opinion, the same as if we were to refuse to distinguish 
between Thomas Jefferson and John Most. ‘ Prince 
Kropotkin, an encyclopedic man of science, of simple 
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and noble character, of ardent patriotism and devoted 
humanitarianism, who renounced his aristocratic heri- 
tage and a brilliant court life in Russia to give himself 
to the service of the people, believes in anarchy as the 
ideal of human society, and would seek to educate men 
toward it.” Dr. Newton would end the fascinations of 
revolutionary anarchy for certain minds by accepting 
and embodying whatever truths there are in philosophic 
anarchism. ‘‘We must individually seek to realize the 
ideal of philosophic anarchism, and become ourselves, 
each of us, self-governing beings, enshrining the moral 
law, so as to need no restraint of external legislation. 
While doing this, we must hold the untrained lives 
around us under the stern majesty of law, until they 
too become self-legislating human beings, living em- 
bodiments of immanent law.” 
RESPONSIBLE CABINET GOVERNMENT FOR CITIES. 


In discussing ‘‘ Responsibility in Municipal Govern- 
ment,” Mr. T. St. Pierre advocates the adaptation to 
our municipal conditions of the responsible cabinet, 
after the model of the British Government. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to this idea, the mayor would be required to select 
the chiefs of departments,—let us call them commis- 
sioners,—from among the members of the City Council. 
It should certainly be an easy task for men who aspire 
to such positions of trust to show that they are suffi- 
ciently in touch with the people to secure a seat in the 
council. The next thing required of the commissioner 
would be that they work together, stand responsible 
for one another so long as they choose to remain in the 
same cabinet, and that they step out of office whenever 
their policy ceases to meet with the approval of the ma- 
jority of the people.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. B. O. Flower writes on ‘‘The Rise of Photogra- 
phy and Its Service to Mankind,” Mr. Wardon Allan 
Curtis on “‘ Race Reversion in America,” Mr. Thomas 
Conyngton on ‘Corporations and Trusts,” .Prof. Eu- 
genia Parham on ‘The Development of Brotherhood,” 
Mr. Walter Leighton on “Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt,’” and 
Flora McDonald Thompson on ‘The Work of Wives.” 
We have quoted from Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy’s article 
on “The English Friendly Societies” in another de- 
partment of this magazine. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE January number of Gunton’s Magazine gives 
some space to a review of the recent industrial 
conference held in New York City under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. In concluding this 
review, the editor very sensibly remarks that the mis- 
takes of labor organizations, and the mistakes of cor- 
porations as well, ‘‘ will be eliminated, not by attack- 
ing either corporations or labor unions, but by bringing 
the best intellectual ability and the greatest experience 
to bear upon them both ; and the surest way to do that 
is, first of all, to recognize the principle of the right of 
both to exist. Let that once be generally recognized, 
and the rule adopted that all questions of policy be- 
tween the unions and the corporations shall be subjects 
of mutual consideration by equal representation of 
both in one common body, and the best results may 
confidently be expected.” 
Mr. H. 'l’. Newcomb presents statistics going to show 
that while the average American received almost twice 
as much passenger transportation during 1900 as in 


1880, and nearly three times as much freight transpor- 
tation, his expenditure for both together was but 65.89 
per cent. greater in the later than in the earlier year. 
Although the per capita railway movement of passen- 
gers increased 85.09 per cent. in the two decades, the 
per capita payment for those services increased but 
52.16 per cent. During the last decade, the increase in 
services was 12.23 per cent., and in the payment there- 
for 3.93 per cent. In freight traffic, the charge was 
even more striking. 
THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. J. S. Crawford considers, in a rather elaborate 
article, the possibilities of beet sugar in the United 
States, beginning with a survey of the European situa- 
tion. He is impressed by the fact that granulated beet 
sugar can be produced in Germany for three cents a 
pound, while the best granulated cane sugar cannot be 
laid down in Berlin at that price, from either the East 
or West Indies. In this country, sea-shore importers of 
Cuban raw sugar can lay the product down in New 
York City at three and three-quarters cents a pound, 
after paying the duty. Mr. Crawford opines that if the 
present duty is maintained beet sugar will be sold in 
the same market, within twenty years, at an even lower 
figure. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. D. L. Cease contributes a well-considered paper 
on the subject of contracts entered into by labor unions 
—a subject that was brought into prominence in the 
great steel strike of last year—and Mr. Henry W. Wil- 
bur writes on ‘The Convention and the Caucus,” advo- 
cating primary reform. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


N the January number of the International Month- 
ly, Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, addresses himself to the problem of ‘‘ The Jury.” 
The jury system, in the opinion of the justice, should 
by all means be retained, since it is an effective method 
of securing the services of the people themselves, as dis- 
tinct from any official or professional class, in the ad- 
ministration of justice; but certain evils have grown 
into the system which should be eradicated. The most 
serious of these, which, in the language of the justice, 
“threatens the overthrow of the whole system,” is the 
rule requiring unanimity. As to the number of jurors, 
there seems to be no good reason why fewer than twelve 
men should not be able to determine a case, and there 
would at least be a very decided gain in the economy of 
administration. 


TO IMPROVE THE JURY SYSTEM. 


Justice Brewer suggests certain things that should 
be done to elevate the jury and make it fairly represent- 
ative of at least the average intelligence of the com- 
munity. The justice makes the following suggestions 
regarding the treatment of jurors: 

“First, give them better compensation. As a rule, 
they are paid no more than the ordinary day wages of 
an unskilled laborer, and it is generally true that poor 
pay brings poor service. Better eight jurors reasonably 
paid than a dozen poorly paid. Secondly, free the work 
of the juror from some of the disagreeable annoyances 
which now too often attend it. He should not be com- 
pelled to work more hours than the judge. To shut him 
up and keep him confined day and night is a crime 
against society. He is treated too often as an object of 
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suspicion,—as though he were probably dishonest and 
must be specially shielded from temptation. Why 
should he be shut up while the judge is not? A bad 
man on the bench or in the jury-box will surely find 
ways to be tempted, and few things are more calculated 
to degrade his office in the sight of the juror, and to 
bring out all the evil that is in him, than the conscious- 
ness that he is an object of suspicion.” 


A MUNICIPAL PROGRAMME. 


Less ‘‘reform” and more progress is the burden of 
the paper on “Things Municipal,” written by Edmond 
Kelly, with special reference to the New York situa- 
tion. The average voter is weary of the reform cry. A 
programme of practical betterment, on the other hand, 
would appeal to him, because he could understand it 
and could appreciate the benefits it offered. For in- 
stance, fifty-cent gas and three-cent fares ought to be 
popular with the very element from which Tammany’s 
strength was mainly recruited. 


FOREIGN TOPICS. 


An important feature of the International Monthly 
from the first has been the discussion of topics of the 
day by eminent foreign writers. In the January num- 
ber, Herr Adolph Furtwingler writes on ‘“‘ New Ex- 
cavations at Aigina,” Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet on 
‘“¢Women and Work in England,” M. Camille Mauclair 
on “French Impressionism and Its Influence in Eu- 
rope,” Herr Georg Simmel on “ Tendencies in German 
Life and Thought Since 1870,” and M. André Lebon on 
“Contemporary France: with Respect to an English 
Work.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for January contains 

several interesting articles, but none of first-class 

importance. In addition to those which are noticed 
elsewhere, may be mentioned the following : 


ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 


Col. F. N. Maude, in an article entitled “Internal 
Organization in Time of War,” maintains that England 
ought to prepare to hold her own against an attack by 
a first-class power. Therefore, he thinks that she ought 
to be able to raise, feed, equip, and drill an army of 
four millions of men. He says that she raised half a 
million in 1803 out of a population of fifteen millions, 
and that the Northern States, in 1860-64, raised two mil- 
lions out of little more than half England’s present 
population ; therefore, England ought to be able to raise 
four millions within two years, which is the least time 
he considers necessary to recreate the fleet. He thinks 
the organization would be easy, and he calculates that 
four million men in the fighting services would only 
require one million more to clothe, equip, and feed 
them, and the total wage of the five millions would not 
fall very much short of the earnings of the whole of the 
manufacturing class, which, according to Mulhall, in 
1895 was £438,000,000. 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN FRANCE. 


Mr. Edward Wright, in a paper on the development 
of literary criticism in France, maintains that French 
literary criticism, by its catholicity and the codperation 
and continuity of its schools, has become the most au- 
thoritative and influential in the civilized world. He 
considers its growth from Villemain to Brunetiére, but 
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gives the palm for modern literary criticism to M. Le- 
maitre, who condenses in a few pages the substance of 
a whole period of art, conveying the most brilliant and 
incisive judgment in a style of incomparable purity and 
charm. Mr. Wright rejoices to believe that M. Le- 
maitre is about to forsake politics for literature, which 
is his true vocation. 

“For, while M. Brunetiére has strenuously endeav- 
ored to make literary criticism a science, M. Lemaitre, 
more than any one since Sainte-Beuve, has kept it lit- 
erature, and literature of an order to which few or no 
other living writers in France belong.” 


THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. J. T. Darragh discusses this question from the 
point of view of one who holds neither with the Exeter 
Hall people nor with the Boers, and who is convinced 
that any one who approaches the subject with an open 
mind will-infallibly come to the conclusion that the 
future welfare of the native is bound up with his ready 
acceptance of the yoke of labor. They must be deliv- 
ered from the deadly curse of idleness. For his own 
sake, the native must be induced to turn hisstrength to 
other directions than war and the chase. Mr. Darragh 
thinks that the experienced people who deprecate edu- 
cating the natives have a good word to say for them- 
selves. ‘But, unfortunately, it is not possible entirely 
to prevent their education, so we must regulate and 
control it.” As for the franchise for the natives, upon 
which Lord Milner was prepared to insist even at the 
risk of breaking off the negotiations with General Botha, 
Mr. Darragh says that it is not a question of practical 
politics, and he hopes that a vote will not be forced 
upon the natives before they have learned to understand 
and value the privilege. Natives ought not to be al- 
lowed to marry white people; but Mr. Darragh be- 
moans the fact that the Boer is much superior to the 
Briton in avoiding promiscuity, which he regards as 
high treason to the race. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


HERE are plenty of interesting articles in the 

Nineteenth Century, but there is no article of 

very preéminent merit, although there are many which 
are very suggestive and useful. 


THE REDUCTION OF LONDON. FOGS. 


The Hon. Rollo Russell has a long article dealing with 
the question of fogs. He concludes by delaring that for 
the future of the British race, confinement in a vast 
town is as fatal as settlement in the tropics. He main- 
tains that London loses £5,000,000 a year by the imperfect 
consumption of coal, and suggests that the evil should 
be combated by punishing householders whose chimneys 
emit black smoke in the same way that the owners of 
factory chimneys are punished. He hopes great things 
from the general substitution of gas for coal as a heating 
agent. The loss of life from London fog is sometimes 
very heavy. The fog of January, 1892, killed 1,484 people 
in one week, or at the rate of 200a day. The fog of 1880 
killed 2,994 in three weeks. 


A NEW ROUTE FROM ENGLAND TO CANADA. 

Mr. E. C. Burgin maintains that Canada will never 
get a fair chance until more advantage is taken of the 
fact that the sea voyage to the Dominion is 773 knots 
shorter than the sea voyage to New York. From Liver- 
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pool to New York is 3,055 knots; from Liverpool to 
Sydney and Cape Breton is only 2,282 knots. From 
Liverpool to Quebec, the distance is 390 knots shorter 
than from Liverpool to New York, but it takes four 
days and nine hours longer to cover the shorter dis- 
tance, the time being—from Liverpool to New York, 
five days seven hours, and from Liverpool to Quebec, 
nine days and sixteen hours. Mr. Burgin says that the 
Canadian steamers do not call at Sydney, which is an 
ocean port free of ice and fog, but have to call at 
Rimouski, a port five hundred miles up the St. Law- 
rence, one of the most dangerous rivers in the world, 
full of uncertain currents, and the scene covered fully 
one-third of the year by fog. If steamers plied between 
Liverpool and Sydney at the same speed as they ply be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, letters would reach 
Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa more than twenty-four 
hours quicker than they get to those cities by New York. 


WAS ABRAHAM A MYTH? 


Professor Cheyne, in an article entitled ‘A Turning 
Point in Old Testament Study,” calls attention to the 
conclusions of Hugo Winckler, a learned German whom 
he praises very highly, who has to his own satisfaction 
resolved all the Old Testament heroes, even down to 
Solomon, into solar and lunar myths. David, for in- 
stance, is a constellation, and Giant Goliath none other 
than Orion. Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are lunar 
heroes, and the twelve tribes of Israel the twelve signs 


of the zodiac. Jacob was the moon, Joseph the sun,‘ 


and so forth and so forth. Even Solomon is a mythical 
and not an historical figure. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, in an article entitled ‘‘The Good 
Old Cause,” discusses the question how far modern 
Liberalism corresponds to the philosophical Radicalism 
which flourished in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lady Priestley writes a very bright and inter- 
esting paper on Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur. 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland defends the interests of 
music against the syndicate which at present controls 
Covent Garden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


1 January number of the Fortnightly Review is 

exceptionally good, and contains several articles 
of more than ordinary interest, which are noticed else- 
where. Among the articles which we are unable to 
notice at length, owing to considerations of space, is 
Mr. Arthur Symons’ critical essay upon Wordsworth 
and his poetry. This hasasa companion paper an article 
bearing the odd title, ‘‘ The ‘ Either—Or’ of Soren Kirke- 
gaard.” Soren Kirkegaard, according to the writer, M. 
A. Stobart, is the Tycho Brahe of Danish philosophy, 
and his “‘Kither—Or” is his chief philosophical book, 
published under the title of ‘‘ Enten-Eller,” which being 
translated is ‘‘Either-Or.” The meaning of the title lies 
in Kirkegaard’s thesis that every one must choose in life 
between the esthetic life and the ethical life, and the 
first volume, “Either,” is devoted to cestheties, and the 
second, ‘‘Or,” toethics. Kirkegaard is strongly in favor 
of the second alternative. 

COOPERATION. 


Mr. J. G. Holyoake tells ‘The Inner History of the 
Higher Coéperation.” Noone has a better right to be 
heard upon the subject than Mr. Holyoake, who is not 









only the historian, but the only surviving member, of 
the pioneers of codperation. The higher coéperation is 


coéperative production, as distinguished from the lower | 


coéperation, which is merely coéperative distribution. 
It is well that Mr. Holyoake was induced to condense 
into twenty pages the result of the observations of a 
lifetime in the evolution of a movement that has been 
so great a benefit to humanity as coéperation. 


THE MAFFIA. 


The Hon. A. N. Hood, writing on ‘The Spirit of the 
Maffia,” paints a very somber picture of the universal 
corruption of justice which prevails in Sicily, which he 
regards as the great cause of the popularity of the 
Maffia. When Injustice sits enthroned on the judg- 
ment seat, it is not surprising if the ordinary man, 
ignorant and passionate, endeavors to take the law in 
his own hands. Judging from Mr. Hood’s account, the 
Maffia does not do more injustice than the courts of 
justice in Sicily. 

THE PROBLEM OF CITY TRANSIT. 


Mr. Sidney Low, writing on ‘The Tangle of London 
Locomotion,” describes the methods by which Berlin, 
Boston, and New York are endeavoring to cope with 
the distribution of their congested population by rail- 
ways and tramways. Mr. Low closes his paper with 
the practical suggestion that a strong royal commission 
should be appointed, largely composed of engineers, 
men of business, and municipal experts, with power to 
insist upon a stay of execution in the case of railway 
schemes for dealing with London traffic, except those 
in which the work is already well advanced. Of the 
twenty-two schemes which have been passed or are 
awaiting parliamentary sanction since 1890, only four 
have been so far embodied in railways actually opened 
for traffic. He suggests that the commission should 
either supersede the tube in certain localities or supple- 
ment it by subways. In return for being allowed to 
monopolize certain routes, the tube should be compelled 
to carry on a vast service, with trains running as fast 
as thirty miles an hour. 


SOCIALISM AND BERNSTEIN. 


Mr. Austin Harrison, the son of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, has a thoughtful and brightly written paper on 
‘¢ Socialism and Bernstein.” Mr. Harrison takes as his 
text the recent Socialist congress at Liibeck, and com- 
pares it with the proceedings at the Hanover congress 
two years before, for the purpose of pointing out the 
immense change which has taken place among the 
Socialists. The man who two years before was exe- 
crated at Hanover, at Liibeck was only mildly criticised 
in a resolution which was expressly declared to be no 
vote of censure. Mr. Harrison thinks that while the 
vista of a purified rational socialism may after all 
prove but a will-o’-the-wisp, there are signs that the 
trend of the Socialist movement may be toward oppor- 
tunism. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson writes ten pages for the purpose of 
drawing a parallel between the war in South Africa 
and the American struggle in the Philippines. In both 
cases, he thinks that the English-speaking armies have 
not been cruel enough. Anglo-Saxon people failed 
clearly to understand the problem before them, which 
is, that “‘in a war of conquest, what is needed is to break 
down the opposed will by the infliction of suffering.” 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
R. HOLT SCHOOLING writes in the Monthly 
Review for January on British commerce in the 


twenty years’ period 1881-1900. ‘The most notable fea- 
ture that results from his survey is that the greatest 
falling off in England’s exports has been in trade with 
her own colonies. In the twenty years, foreign coun- 
tries increased their purchases from all sources by 11 
per cent. England increased her sales to them by 4 per 
cent. But while the British possessions increased their 
purchases from all sources by 17 per cent., England’s 
sales to them declined by 1 per cent. This, says Mr. 
Schooling, is the net result of twenty years’ trade. In 
nearly all British possessions, the trade returns show 
an actual falling off within the last ten years, accom- 
panied by an increase in purchases from all sources. 
THE RELIGION OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY 


: 

The Rev. J. H. F. Peile writes upon the religion of a 
public-school boy, in which he says many sensible 
things, and concludes his paper in a spirit of cheery 
optimism. The following observation as to the unchris- 
tian or, rather, anti-Christian tendency of the English 
public school is worthy of note. 

‘“ Again, in spite of all the virtues of a public-school 
training, even because of its virtues, it does not tend to 
promote humility and unselfishness. From the time 
he is thirteen or less till he is twenty-three, it is taught 
as gospel to our young Englishman that he is a mem- 
ber of an exclusive and aristocratic guild, of which his 
own school and college are the crown and flower. This 
belief, like all esprit de corps, is most valuable if rightly 
directed ; but it produces a form of selfishness more 
subtle and harder to combat because it is not individual 
but corporate selfishness, which compounds for total 
indifference to all without the pale by an exaggerated 
regard, mostly theoretical, for those within.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. B. Paul Neumann contributes five pages of verse 
entitled ‘‘The Song of the Vine,” in commemoration of 
the meeting of the Zionist Congress at Basle last month. 
The “‘ Vine,” of course, isthe Jewish nation. The Rev. H. 
Thurston, of the Society of Jesus, ridicules Mrs. Gallup’s 
discovery that Bacon wrote Shakespeare and the Faérie 
Queene. Mr. T. Sturge Moore demands 2n endowed 
stage. Mr. G. Archdall Reid, in a paper entitled “The 
Rationale of Vaccination,” maintains that sanitation 
without vaccination will never banish smallpox, and he 
concludes his paper by giving some grim figures as to 
the appalling mortality when smallpox became epidemic 
in Mexico and in North America. Mr. Laurie Magnus, 
in a paper entitled ‘‘Trade and the Spade in Germany,” 
thinks that the Agrarians have had a moral triumph in 
capturing Count Biilow, and that the victory is not a 
good omen for the commercial recovery of Germany. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

HE Westminster Review for January opens with 

a couple of articles on the South African ques- 

tion, one by Mr. M. D. O’Brien, who declares that noth- 
ing but the withdrawal of the British imperial forces 
from South Africa will end the war in a decent and 
orderly manner. With the aid of their friends in Eu- 
rope and America, the Afrikander people will make an 
end of this business once and for all by making South 
Africa one country under one flag,—their own. ‘This is 
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followed by an article on the “South African Conspir- 
acy,” in which the conspirators are not the Afrikanders 
of the Bond, but the capitalists of the Rand. 

Mr. P. Barry, in an article on “National and Local 
Borrowing,” concludes with the suggestion that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach might do worse in his next budget 
than impose a tax of 10 per cent. upon the gross income 
of all insurance companies in the kingdom. 

A Queensland Irishman, Mr. T. Donovan, describes 
‘“‘Landlordism in a Kerry Village” in which he was 
born with a bitterness of spirit which leads him to de- 
clare that, while he deplores war and civil war, he 
would be only too delighted to drive a nail into the 
coffin of Castle government, even, it would appear, by 
levying war against Great Britain. 

Mr. C. B. Wheeler, under the title “A Stone Wall,” 
pleads for making marriage dissoluble by consent of 
either party. This change, he thinks, is imperatively 
necessary in the interests of morality. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


HE Pall Mall Magazine for January is a success- 

ful number. Its contents are varied, distinguished 

and up-to-date. Separate mention is required for an 

American publicist’s sketch of British statesmen. Mr. 

H. G. Archer’s narrative of Alpine passes and tunnels 

leads up to the story of the Simplon Tunnel—‘‘the 

greatest bore on earth”—and of its accessories. Even 

the huts of the navvies at work on the tunnel are lighted 
by electricity ! 

Under the title ‘‘ Why Be a Lady ?” M. Muriel Dowie 
describes the devices to which women resort to retain 
their ‘‘gentlehood” along with what they are pleased to 
consider a home. In some cases the poor lady is ex- 
pected to pay for the privilege of teaching the children 
of the family which acknowledges her gentlehood and 
admits her to home life. The writer suggests a model 
advertisement, which she is quite sure would bring her 
the post sought: ‘As Companion—Scottish gentle- 
woman desires post in county family ; salary, £65 ; age, 
30.—A. B., ete.” 

Interesting historical studies are contributed by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, who owns himself compelled to grant 
that the Casket Letters were really written by Mary 
Queen of Scots, and by D. W. Jarvis, who recounts the 
strange story of the Portland Vase. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

HE London Quarterly Review contains several 

good articles. Dr. Stalker writes on the article 

‘¢ Jesus” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, the En- 
cyclopeedia Biblica, and Herzog’s Encyclopedia. 

Prof. Arthur Thomson, regius professor of natural 
history in Aberdeen University, contributes a long and 
elaborate elementary article, in which he presents what 
he regards as the A, B, C of the doctrine of heredity. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Biological Facts of Inheritance,” and his 
conclusion is expressed in the following paragraph : 

“Tf there is little scientific warrant for our being 
other than skeptical at present as to the transmission 
of acquired characters, this skepticism lends greater 
importance than ever, on the one hand, to a good 
‘nature,’ to secure which is the business of careful mat- 
ing, and, on the other hand, to a good ‘nurture,’ to 
secure which is one of the most obvious duties, the 
hopefulness of the task resting upon the fact that, un- 
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like the beasts that perish, man has a lasting external 
heritage, capable of endless modification for the better, 
a heritage of ideas and ideals, embodied in prose and 
verse, in statue and painting, in cathedral and univer- 
sity, in tradition and convention, and, above all, in 
society itself.” 
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Prof. W. A. Collins writes on Alfred the Great; Prof. 
Rendel Harris describes the Four Gospels which have 
been issued in the Oxford Edition of the Peskito Syrian 
version of the New Testament. The other articles re- 
late to Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Life,” and to recent 
biographies of Wesley. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE two most interesting articles in the Revue de 
T Paris are those dealing with motor cars in the 
army and with the French penal settlement in New 
Caledonia, noticed elsewhere. Many readers will, how- 
ever, turn first to what promises to be a most interest- 
ing contribution to twentieth-century literature—the 
letters written by Renan to his mother during his so- 
journ in two seminaries from the year 1838, when the 
writer was only fifteen, to 1846. The first letters, which 
are very long and give a full account of the young semi- 
narist’s comrades and teachers, are dated from Paris. 
Certain passages give a vivid idea of Renan’s early piety 
and fervor, and also charming glimpses of his tender 
affection for his mother, his sister, and hishome. Hap- 
py as he seems to have been at the seminary, his joy at 
the approach of the holidays is expressed in a very child- 
like and natural manner, and those familiar with his 
autobiography will see how truly in his case the child 
was father to the man. M. Renan would have been de- 
lighted with the concluding chapter of M. Greard’s in- 
teresting account and recollections of the old Sorbonne. 
Yet another historical article specially appealing to 
students is that in which M. Jusserand traces the growth 
of what he styles the English Renaissance, which, ac- 
cording to the French diplomat so well known as a 
writer on medieval England, began during the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Esoteric Buddhism has up to the present time made 
but few converts in France ; still, the subject of Eastern 
religions has occupied many modern French scholars, 
and M. Henry contributes to the Revue de Paris a 
short learned paper concerning those whom he styles 
the gods of Brahminism—that is, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. 

Of the remainine articles, there is one dealing with 
the late Franco-Turkish dispute, and two dealing with 
the dramatic work of Paul Hervu, at the present mo- 
ment the most popular of French dramatists, and Mas- 
senet’s ‘ Griseldis.” 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


a. the first December number of the Nouvelle Revue, 

Capt. G. Gilbert’s curious technical study of the 
military aspects of the South African campaign are 
brought to a conclusion, and a couple of pages are 
devoted to giving a short account of the career of the 
writer, who, while actually sitting at his writing-table 
and working at the concluding chapter of his last work, 
died. There is also an analysis of the character and 
policy of Li Hung Chang. The far East is evidently 
beginning to greatly interest French readers, for M. 
Jung makes astrong appeal concerning the melancholy 
situation of the French colonists in French Indo-China, 
who are now managed by a kind of system of benevo- 
lent despotism, which has for main principle that of 





treating the natives exactly the same as the colonists. 
There is also a long article concerning the indemnity 
which China has promised to pay to those European 
nations justly outraged by her conduct during the 
siege of the Peking legations. <A lighter note, but one 
still dealing with the far East, is struck in a lively 
account of the Japanese theatrical world. 

As regards home politics, a curious essay on the vari- 
ous coups d’états, or minor revolutions, which have 
taken place in France goes to show how easily such an 
event might once more convulse fhe French people, and 
lead, perhaps, to great and important changes. As the 
writer points out, Prince Louis Napoleon in 1851 had 
far more determined and brilliant adversaries to com- 
bat than any pretender would have to-day, and yet he 
was absolutely successful, the events which placed him 
triumphantly on the imperial throne of France having 
caused extraordinarily little bloodshed and public con- 
fusion. Far more somber and terrible at the moment, 
though less far-reaching in effect, was the commence- 
ment of the Commune. During the last few years, 
there has only been one attempt of a really serious kind 
made to dethrone the French republic,—that was the 
work of General Boulanger and the various groups 
gathered about him. Few people are aware, even in 
France, how very nearly that attempt succeeded. 

Other articles deal with the difficult question of indus- 
trial overproduction considered in relation to strikes ; 
with the work of Maxime Noire, who has made a life- 
study of the desert lands of Algiers and Tunis; of the 
tie between art and the state, of the Neapolitan muni- 
cipal elections, and of the partial destruction of the 
Italian Tammany Hall, the Camorra; and a travel 
paper on Ostia Sepolta. 


LA REVUE. 


HE two December numbers of La Revue are both 

over M. Finot’s high average. Few magazines 

are of more “all-round” interest. The articles on both 

literature and art are unusually interesting, those on 
art being very well illustrated. 


TCHEKHOFF—THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST OF DISEN- 
CHANTMENT. 


The literary articles include a study of Tchekhoff, the 
novelist of disenchantment. Anton Tchekhoff has at 
present more vogue in Russia than any other novelist. 
In the opinion of Russian readers, he is greater than 
Korolenk6é, and he even runs hard the brilliantly suc- 
cessful Gorki. ‘‘ Tchekhoff,” says the writer, M. Savitch, 
“embodies the disenchantment of the modern man, who 
is without ideals, who mocks at dreams and regards 
dreamers with a slightly disdainful pity and a strong 
inclination to class them as fools and madmen. Ina 
word. his isa disenchantment devoid alike of pessimism, 
passion, and profundity.” 

The preceding number contains a short and striking 
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tale by Gorki—“ Vingt-six et une ”—a pitiful and realis- 
tic story of the beginning and also the ending of the 
devotion of twenty-six poor, overworked white slaves 
to one young sixteen-year-old girl—the solitary spot of 
brightness in their dismal lives. 

The same number also contains a poem by Ibsen, 
“On the Heights,” the embodiment of his doctrine of 
renunciation. 


THE KEY TO INDIA. 


M. Theodore Meyer, in the diplomatic service in some 
unnamed place, writes an article under this title on 
Afghanistan, his object being to show what serious 
complications may arise for England out of the death 
of Abdur Rahman. England may, he thinks, ‘see her- 
self under the—for her—cruel necessity of having to let 
go her prey.” Habibullah Khan will certainly have the 
active support of Lord Curzon, which is exactly the 
reason why Russia should seek to put on his throne a 
creature of her own—it matters little which ; and, ac- 
cording to M. Meyer, possible claimants for the Afghan 
throne are plentiful. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


HE Deutsche Revue for December is an unusually 
good number. The first article is by Vice-Ad- 
miral A. D. Kiihm, and describes his meetings with Li 
Hung Chang. He sets out with that intention, at any 
rate, but there is very little about Li. We are told how, 
in 1874, the gallant admiral set sail in his eight-gun 
warship, the Ariadne, to take charge of German inter- 
ests in China, what he did when he got there, and the 
wonderful impression his ship made on the Chinese. 
The article brings out two things very prominently: 
first, the red-tapism and rigid official action of the ad~ 
miral ; and, second, the way in which even in those 
days the viceroys were compelled to pay for any out- 
rage committed by irresponsible persons upon adven- 
turous travelers and others. The writer refused to 
visit Hi Lung Chang because he was not allowed to go 
through the central door of his yamen, and later kept 
Li waiting off Taku in a steamer from five in the morn- 
ing until eight because it was against rules to firea 
salute before that hour ! 

Baroness Suttner gives a comprehensive survey of the 
origin of the Peace Conference at The Hague and its 
probable results. These may be summed up in von 
Biilow’s wordsto Mr. Holls: “‘Even if it were a thou- 
sand times less practical than it is, responsible states- 
men would use it, for they clutch at any straw to es- 
cape war—and what you have achieved at The Hague 
is no wisp of straw, no stick, but a good, solid, sea- 
worthy ship.” 

We quote in another department from the articles by 
Professor Vambéry and Lieutenant-Colonel von Bieber- 
stein on Russia’s attitude in Persia. 

Paul Miiller, in the Socialistische Monats-Hefte, 
gives an instructive account of the life and dangers of 
seamen. He says that German ships are badly under- 
manned, and that in consequence accidents are on the 
increase. In 1890, there were 1,509 accidents, of which 397 
were fatal ; 42,546 men were insured that year, and 33 
committed suicide or disappeared. In 1900, the figures 
are 53,286 men insured, 2,971 injured (of whom 676 died), 
while 47 committed suicide. 
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The Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land contains an 
article by C. von Zeppelin, which gives a brief survey 
of the armies of the world in 1901. The chief event in 
the French military world was the creation of a colo- 
nial army. This has been planned for the last ten 
years. It can be used in France as well as in the colo- 
nies, and is under the direct control of the war minis- 
ter—the thirty-first, by the way, since the republic 
began! Austria-Hungary did not make any addition 
to her army, but the headquarters staff has been reor- 
ganized.’ Italy did nothing but lose her commander- 
in-chief, the King, by murder. Russia increased her 
army in the far East. The British army was, of course, 
greatly increased, and has excited the most attention. 
Von Zeppelin does not comment on the German army 
at all. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 
N the Nuova Antologia (December 1), Signora Paola 
Lombroso, the daughter of the great Italian scien- 
tist, writing on ‘‘The Supremacy of Woman,” points 
out some of the ways in which women, though inferior 
in physical strength, are yet superiortomen. Itappears, 
from statistics compiled by Professor Lombroso him- 
self, that women bear pain and operations far better 
than men. Moreover, the danger of transmitting and 
inheriting disease is far less on the female than on the 
male side, the female infant reverting far more persist- 
ently to the normal type. As for the woman of primi- 
tive ages, Signora Lombroso recalls that it is to her in- 
vention that we owe, not only all the domestic arts— 
sewing, spinning, weaving, and the making of earthen- 
ware pots and wicker baskets—but also the elementary 
operations of agriculture and the rearing of domestic 
animals. Coming from an Italian source, the article is 
interesting as showing that the woman question is 

slowly coming to the fore in the Peninsula. 

To the mid-December number, Caterina P. Beri con- 
tributes an article, “‘ At Stupinigi,” the name of the pal- 
ace near Turin where the Dowager-Queen Margherita 
has been spending the autumn. It is written in a tone 
of such exalted rapture as to seem to foreshadow the 
immediate canonization of King Humbert’s widow. 
The Gorki craze has spread to Italy, and the literary 
article of the month is an interesting comparison be- 
tween the dramatist, Anton Chekhor, and the novelist, 
Maxime Gorki, who between them represent the most 
modern literary developments in Russia. 

The Rivista Politica e Letteraria, which has been 
steadily making its way as a monthly, is taking, with 
the new year, the bold step of changing its name to 
Rivista Moderna and appearing fortnightly, after the 
fashion of the big French and Italian reviews. It has 
added various new features, including a small number 
of illustrations, and prints as a serial a translation of 
Theodore Dreiser’s successful novel, ‘‘Sister Carrie.” 

Emporium continues to be the best of the Italian 
illustrated art magazines. The December number con- 
tains, among other attractive features, a long article on 
Francesca da Rimini in art, with views of Ravenna, 
and reproductions of all the most celebrated pictures of 
the unhappy lovers, including the beautiful ‘ Ingres,” 
now at Chantilly, and an exquisite sketch by Rossetti. 

Cosmos Catholicus publishes some excellent photo- 
graphs showing the most recent excavations in the 
Roman Forum. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


In view of the approaching centenary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, interest in the vast region known in gen- 
eral terms as the Mississippi Valley affords sufficient 
justification for the publication of books dealing with 
the history and politics of that section of our country. 
To that class of works belongs Dr. James K. Hosmer’s 
‘Short History of the Mississippi Valley ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Dr. Hosmer has himself been a dweller 
in the valley, or close upon its border, for most of 
his life. He has watched its development, and as an 
historian and a librarian has become familiar with all 
that others have written regarding the valley and its 
settlement. Dr. Hosmer’s book opens with an account 
of “The Prehistoric Mississippi Valley.” Then follow 
chapters on ‘‘The Coming of the Europeans,” ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Advance,” ‘‘ How the United States Took 
Hold,” ‘The Constitution and the Ordinance of 1787,” 
‘Louisiana Purchased and Explored,” ‘‘ The Mississippi 
Valley Held Against Home Conspirators and Foreign 
Assailants,” ‘‘The Black Shadow,” ‘The Civil War,” 
and, finally, a description of ‘‘ The Mississippi Valley at 
the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Readers of Mr. Haisey’s ‘‘Old New York Frontier” 
are well aware that much more than local interest at- 
taches to the tales of the Colonial settlements within 
what is now the Empire State of the Uniox. Another 
work embodying many of the legends as well as the au- 
thentic history of this interesting region has been writ- 
ten by Mr. W. Max Reid, of Amsterdam, N. Y.—‘‘ The 
Mohawk Valley: Its Legends and Its History” (Put- 
nams). The volume is illustrated from photographs of 
old Mohawk Valley churches, private houses, and pub- 
lic buildings, taken by Mr. J. Arthur Maney. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Justin Winsor prize of the American Historical 
Association was awarded, last year, to the essay on 
“Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina,” 
by William A. Schaper, Ph.D. The monograph has 
been published by the association (Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). Dr. Schaper began his in- 
vestigation with the intention of studying the question 
of representation and sectional strife in the entire 
South. He afterward limited the study to one State, 
in order to afford an opportunity for studying all the 
materials at hand and still bring the results within the 
compass of a single monograph. South Carolina was 
chosen as being the State least written about, and, in 
the writer’s opinion, least understood of all the States 
that have played an important part in our history. Dr. 
Schaper is himself a man of Western birth, apparently 
free from any inherited prejudices that would tend to 
impair the value of his work. 

Owing to the fact that President Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation did not apply to Maryland, as that 
State was not in rebellion, it was necessary for the local 
government to carry out the national policy, and the 
result was the Maryland Constitution of 1864, with its 


prohibitory clause in regard to slavery. This whole 
subject is carefully and elaborately treated in a mono- 
graph by William Starr Myers, Ph.D., in the ‘‘ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science” (Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press). The 
sources of Dr. Myers’ treatise have been the proceedings 
and debates of the convention, the State documents and 
legislative proceedings of the period, and the contem- 
porary newspapers, supplemented in part by personal 
conversation with some of those who took part in the 
movement. 

“American Political History to the Death of Lincoln,” 
by Viola A. Conklin (Holt), is a popular manual of the 
subject conveniently arranged and entertainingly writ- 
ten. A book that will be appreciated in many schools 
in which United States history is taught by means of 
topical review is ‘‘A Brief Topical Survey of United 
States History,” by Oliver P. Cornman and Oscar Ger- 
son (Heath). The book is the outgrowth of a series of 
outlines or syllabi of lectures prepared for use in 
schools. It is intended for the use of pupils who have 
completed the study of one of the ordinary school his- 
tories, and is therefore adapted to use in the higher 
grammar grades or in high schools. 

The two-volume history of Washington City by Mr. 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson—‘‘ Washington, the Capital 
City, and its Part in the History of the Nation” (Lip- 
pincott) is an interesting record of successive episodes 
in national politics as developed at the seat of govern- 
ment. The growth of the capital itself is, of course, a 
part of the record, and there are descriptive chapters, 
especially in the second volume, but the work is mainly 
a contribution to our national history. 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 


Those readers who like to take their history in uncon- 
ventional forms will be delighted with the study of 
eighteenth-century life in a New England hill town en- 
titled ‘‘The Salt-Box House,” by Jane de Forest Shel- 
ton (Baker & Taylor Company). This record of Colonial 
life has been compiled from a careful searching of pri- 
vate papers, and it is the belief of the author that it 
does not record a custom or a costume, an article of use 
or adornment, a habit of life or of manner, for which 
“there is not authority for the period and locality des- 
ignated. The period, as we have stated, is the eight- 
eenth century, and the locality is western Connecticut. 

One of the most valuable of recent contributions to 
Colonial history is the work on ‘Currency and Banking 
in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay,” by Andrew 
MeFarland Davis, one of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association (Macmillan). This elaborate 
work appeals, not only to the economist, but to the his- 
torian and antiquarian as well. As adjuncts to the 
text, a great number of fine facsimile reproductions of 
various specimens of the Colonial currency are inserted. 
The attempt has been made to furnish a copy of every 
form of note or bill used or proposed during the period 
under consideration. 














ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For simplicity and directness of statement and gen- 
eral adaptability for school use, perhaps nothing better 
has been published than ‘‘A Short History of England,” 
by Katharine Coman and Elizabeth Kendall, professors 
in Wellesley College (Macmillan). The authors have 
made a special effort to make the book attractive to 
young people by laying stress on the personal element 
in history. Details and anecdotes are inserted for the 
purpose of illustrating important characteristics of 
times or personages. Principal Henry P. Warren, of 
the Albany Academy, has kept a similar aim before 
himself in the preparation of his volume entitled 
“Stories from English History” (Heath). He has se- 
lected certain important incidents and characters and 
dealt with them in some detail, thus avoiding the 
necessity of loading his pages with a multitude of names 
and dates. Particular attention has been directed to 
those events of chief significance to American boys and 
girls. In both of these books, much care has been ex- 
pended upon the illustrations, some being derived from 
historical paintings and old prints, the others from 
drawings by leading artists of our own time. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY. 

Dr. Paul Monroe, of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, has prepared a ‘“‘Source Book of the History 
of Education for the Greek and Roman Period” (Mac- 
millan). The purpose of this volume is to render acces- 
sible to students the ideas of the Greeks and Romans 
concerning education, and such descriptions of their 
educational systems asare given in their own literature. 
There are chapters on the ‘‘Education of Women in 
Greece,” ‘Greek Educational Theorists,” ‘‘The Orator 
as the Ideal of Roman Education,” and many other 
topics of special interest to the educationist. 

An exceedingly interesting volume in the “Inter- 
national Education Series” is that devoted to “Student 
Life and Customs,” by Henry D. Sheldon (Appleton). 
On the historical side, this volume treats of medieval 
universities, student life in our own Colonial colleges, 
student life during the Revolutionary period, and, in 
general, of the origin and development of most of the 
important institutions in university and college life as 
they are found at the present day. The author has 
made a special investigation of the debating society in 
American colleges, and also of the fraternities and other 
student societies in the modern period. ‘This is a sub- 
ject which has never before been treated by the mono- 
graphic method. 

HISTORIES OF ROME. 


An excellent text-book for all schools and colleges is 
‘Rome: Its Rise and Fall,” by Dr. Philip Van Ness Myers 
(Ginn). This is an expansion of the author’s small text- 
book on Roman history, but is practically a new work. 
The development of the Roman constitution during 
republican times is traced with care, special emphasis 
being laid upon the causes that undermined the institu- 
tions of the repuontic, and which later brought about the 
fall of the empire. 

A work of a somewhat elementary character is Prof. 
Frank Frost Abbott’s ‘‘ History and Description of 
Roman Political Institutions” (Ginn). This book is 
designed for use by the high-school and college student 
of Roman institutions, but contains a bibliography 
which will be found of service to the teacher and ad- 
vanced student. A more pretentious work is ‘‘ Roman 
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Public Life,” by A. H. J. Greenidge (Macmillan). In 
this volume, the growth of the Roman constitution is 
traced and its working explained during the two phases 
of its maturity—the developed republic and the princi- 


pate. This author, however, makes no attempt to dis- 
cuss the politics of the imperial period. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

The translation of Victor Duruy’s “History of the 
World” (Crowell) has again been thoroughly revised 
by Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College, and 
the addendum of ‘‘Contemporaneous History” has 
been brought down to February, 1901. This two-vol- 
ume edition of Duruy is handsomely bound and illus- 
trated, and is supplied with a series of good colored 
maps. The ‘Time Table of Modern History,” compiled 
and arranged by M. Morison (Macmillan), is a record in 
parallel columns of the principal events occurring be- 
tween the years 400 A.D. and 1870, arranged in strictly 
chronological order and supplemented by a series of 
maps. The work has many points of excellence and 
general convenience for purposes of reference. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Of the recent American biographies, one of the most 
interesting is Mr. Slason ‘Thompson’s two-volume work 
entitled ‘‘ Eugene Field : A Study in Heredity and Con- 
tradictions” (Secribners). This memoir isa reflection of 
Field’s remarkable personality. Its pages are fre- 
quently discursive and contain nota little repetition ; 
but the writer never loses sight of his subject, nor 
does he permit the reader’s attention to be diverted 
from the unique figure that he has tried to por- 
tray. He has done his work so thoroughly that it 
must prove a cause of discouragement to all would-be 
biographers of Field in time to come. If there are 
any memorabilia of Field left in the city of Chicago 
that Mr. Thompson has not exploited, it would cer- 
tainly be a difficult task to find them. The volumes are 
illustrated with portraits of Field’s friends and many 
views, and with facsimiles of Field’s own drawings. It 
goes without saying that both volumes have their full 
quotaof nonsense ; if this were not the case, they would 
probably prove a disappointment to the admirers of the 
man who wrote the ‘Sharps and Flats” column in the 
Chicago Daily News for so many years. 

An appreciative sketch of the late William Hamilton 
Gibson, the artist-naturalist, comes from the pen of 
John Coleman Adams(Putnams). In the writer’s view, 
the three men who have done most to inspire our gen- 
eration with a love of nature are Henry D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, and William Hamilton Gibson. Gib- 
son was brilliantly successful, through his pencil, in 
making us acquainted with the works of nature. Re- 
productions of several of Mr. Gibson’s drawings and 
paintings illustrate this volume. 

In the ‘‘ American Men of Energy” series (Putnams), 
Mr. William Farrand Livingston has written the life 
of ‘Israel Putnam: Pioneer, Ranger, and Major-Gen- 
eral.” After reading Putnam’sexploitsin the French and 
Indian War and in the Revolution, it is not difficult for 
this generation to believe that Putnam is rightly classed 
among the men of energy. Mr. Livingston has had ac- 
cess to Putnam’s official reports as a ranger or scout in 
the French and Indian War, the diary which he kept on 
his voyage to the south, his general orders in the Ha- 
vana campaign and the American Revolution, and to 
letters written in his own hand or dictated by him at 
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different periods of his life. These documents have 
never before been used in any formal biography, and 
the facts of Putnam’s life before the Revolution were 
never before so fully presented. 

‘‘ New Glimpses of Poe” is the title of a volume com- 
piled by Prof. James A. Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia (New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co.). It is 
made up of papers treating of Poe as playmate, as stu- 
dent, and as lecturer, and throwing many sidelights on 
the poet’s strange and tempestuous career. 

The latest issue in the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science,” edited, 
since the death of Prof. H. B. Adams, by Dr. J. M. 
Vincent, is the ‘‘Life of Commissary James Blair, 
Founder of William and Mary College,” by Daniel 
Esten Motley (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press). Blair 
was a Scotchman, and arector in the Episcopal Church. 
He went to England in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles II., and was persuaded by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to go to Virginia as a missionary. There he soon 
became influential, and succeeded in obtaining a char- 
ter for the College of William and Mary as early as 
1693, this being the second institution of higher learn- 
ing to be founded in the American colonies. 

Perhaps the most intimate and authoritative of the 
various lives of Queen Victoria published since her 
death is that written by her son-in-law, the Marquis of 
Lorne, now the ninth Duke of Argyll. The Marquis of 
Lorne married her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
the fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, in 1871. He 
possesses marked literary ability, and has related the 
salient facts in the Queen's life in a way well calculated 
to hold the reader’s attention and interest. Authentic 
portraits and views of scenes in the Queen’s life are in- 
cluded in the illustrations. 

“Thomas Wolsey: Legate and Reformer,” by Ethel- 
red L. Taunton (John Lane), is an attempt to treat the 
ecclesiastical side of Wolsey’s character. Strangely 
enough, in all that has heretofore been written about 
the great cardinal, little or nothing has been told us re- 
garding his work as a churchman. Another strange 
fact is that this first contribution to our knowledge of 
this side of Wolsey’s life is made by a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

An exceptionally full and useful biography is that of 
“ Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution,” by Prof. Alpheus 
S. Packard, of Brown University (Longmans). The 
wording of the title has evidently been chosen by the 
author with deliberation, but it will be not less startling 
to those who have been taught to ascribe to Darwin the 
whole sum and substance of the modern evolutionary 
movement. In France, however, it is Lamarck, and not 
Darwin, who is regarded as the real founder of organic 
evolution. Darwin’s theory of the “survival of the 
fittest” required some explanation of the ‘origin of 
the fittest,” and the Lamarckian school of evolutionists 
hold that the French scientist most adequately ac- 
counted for that. However this may be, it is certain 
that modern biology owes not a little to the researches 
of this pioneer in botany and zodlogy. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson’s aim, in his story of ‘ Richard 
Wagner: His Life and His Dramas” (Putnams), is to 
supply an exposition rather than a criticism of Wag- 
ner’s art, for in Wagner’s case it is peculiarly true that 
any biographical study of the man is inseparable from 
an explanation of his works. Mr. Henderson’s book is 
intended to help the lover of Wagner to a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of both the man and his 
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works. Nothing in the English language, at least, has 
ever so fully covered the subject. 

A second edition of Mr. William Morton Payne’s 
translation of Henrik Jaeger’s ‘‘ Henrik Ibsen” (Mc- 
Clurg) has recently appeared. This is still the only 
authoritative account of Ibsen’s life and writings. A 
revision recently became necessary, for the reason that 
six important plays have been added to the list of 
Ibsen’s writings since this critical biography was pre- 
pared by Jaeger in recognition of Ibsen’s sixtieth birth- 
day. Owing to Jaeger’s death, in 1895, the task of 
bringing the work down to date fell to Mr. Payne, and 
this he has performed in a supplementary chapter. 

The admirers of Schiller whose studies are necessarily 
restricted to books written in English are indebted to 
Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University, for an 
admirable account of ‘‘The Life and Works of Fried- 
rich Schiller” (Holt). Professor Thomas has made a 
special endeavor to be accurate in matters of fact and 
to do justice to the memory of the poet, but at the same 
time has kept in mind tke desirability of writing a 
readable story. He has avoided most questions of mi- 
nute and technical scholarship, and throughout the book 
he has aimed to bring clearly into view the distinctive 
character of Schiller’s work. 

In ‘‘ Types of Naval Officers Drawn from the History 
of the British Navy” (Little, Brown & Co.), Capt. A. T. 
Mahan summarizes the lives and professional charac- 
teristics of Admirals Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, 
Saumarez, and Pellew. As Captain Mahan points out 
in his preface, these distinguished seamen, although be- 
longing to a service now foreign to that of the United 
States, have several points of contact with America. 
Several of the older men whose careers are described by 
Captain Mahan fought side by side with our country- 
men in the Colonial period. The Havana expedition of 
1762 was an instance. The names of Rodney, Howe, and 
Hawke were well known in this country, while the two 
younger men, Saumarez and Pellew, served their ap- 
prenticeship in the American Revolution. 

“Aguinaldo: A Narrative of Filipino Ambitions,” 
by Edwin Wildman (Lothrop), is more than a mere 
biographical sketch. In his earlier chapters, Mr. Wild- 
man gives much attention to the secret society known 
as the Katipunan, to the revolt of 1896, and to the Span- 
ish-American War. Aguinaldo’s schemes and plots 
against American authority are then fully exposed, and 
there is a complete account of the insurrection in the 
islands, and the story of the capture of its chief through 
the craft of General Funston. In a single volume, we 
have not only a record of the Filipino leader’s individual 
career, but the full story of the rise and fall of the 
cause with which his name will be forever identified. 

New volumes are appearing from time to time in the 
beautiful ‘Versailles Edition” of celebrated French 
memoirs (Boston: Hardy, Pratt & Co.). All of these 
memoirs, like those which made up the “ Versailles 
Historical Series,” published by the same house two 
years ago, have been translated and arranged by Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. The eight volumes in 
the new series are composed of the memoirs of Mme. 
de Motteville (three volumes), the Marquis d’Argenson 
(two volumes), Cardinal de Bernis (two volumes), and 
Mile. de Lespinasse. The illustration is similar to that 
of the former series—photogravure reproductions of 
portraits, facsimiles of manuscript, etc. The whole en- 
terprise, on its literary as well as its artistic side, has 
been prosecuted on a truly magnificent scale. 




















TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND DESCRIPTION. 
A clever book entitled ‘‘ The Real Latin Quarter,” by 


F. Berkeley Smith (Funk & WagnallsCompany), por- — 


trays the life of the famous Parisian Bohemia, and 
attempts at the same time an_ interpretation of its 
spirit. For the past ten years, the author has himself 
dwelt in and been a part of the quarter, and in his case 
familiarity, if it has not bred contempt, has at least 
imbued with a sense of actuality and sanity of judg- 
ment. The subject has been treated more than once by 
writers to whom these qualities were foreign. Sketches 
and photographs by the author form the illustration of 
the volume and contribute not a little to its liveliness. 

In the series of ‘‘Our European Neighbors” (Put- 
nams), ‘Dutch Life in Town and Country,” by P. M. 
Hough, is the latest accession. The author has lived so 
long in Holland that he is able to describe the home and 
social life of that little country more thoroughly than 
has usually been done in works of similar scope and 
purpose. As in the earlier volumes of the series, deal- 
ing with French and German life, the topics chiefly 
dwelt upon are the intellectual life of the people, their 
manners and customs, wealth and poverty, industrial 
life, rural life, religious life, home life, amusements, 
and local governments. 

The volume entitled ‘‘Wanderings in Three Conti- 
nents” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is made up of a portion of 
the literary remains of the late Sir Richard Burton, the 
great African explorer. Some of his most interesting 
African experiences are recorded here, and there is an 
account of a journey to the interior of Brazil in 1867, 
together with a description of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
written in 1860. 

Mr. William Carey, a Baptist missionary in India, 
and the great-grandson of that William Carey who was 
the pioneer of modern missions, has written a book of 
‘Adventures in Tibet” (Boston: United Society of 
Christian Endeavor). Mr. Carey gives a detailed de- 
scription of that mysterious land as he has seen it, and 
in the concluding portion of the volume is published the 
diary of Miss Annie R. Taylor, who made the famous 
journey through the forbidden land. 

“The wanderings and adventures of a special cor- 
respondent” are recorded in Mr. James Creelman’s 
book ‘“‘On the Great Highway” (Lothrop). There is 
plenty of action in the story,—it would be quite impos- 
sible to conceive of anything actionless coming from 
Mr. Creelman’s pen,—and the scene changes with light- 
ning-like rapidity from continent to continent. Mr. 
Creelman interviews his Holiness Leo XTII.—and tells 
us how he does it. Again, he pays a visit to Count 
Tolstoy. Between times, he participates in three or four 
little wars, our own brush with Spain included, and is 
wounded in the gallant charge of Chaffee’s troops at El 
Caney. All this is wonderfully well told, for there is 
an element in Mr. Creelman’s writing that is not in 
every news dispatch we read in the morning paper. It 
isthe touch that makes the whole world of literature kin. 

“astern Peru and Bolivia” is the title of a little 
pamphlet prepared by Mr. William C. Agle (Seattle, 
Wash. : Homer M Hill Publishing Company) and in- 
tended as a guide for American prospectors and 
inventors. ; 

“Cairo of Yesterday and To-Day,” by Eustace A. 
Reynolds-Ball (Boston: Dana Estes & Co.), is an illus- 
trated tourists’ guide. An appendix to the new edition 
contains letters from Assouan describing the great en- 
gineering works on the Nile now nearing completion. 
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Egypt and the Holy Land are also described with special 
reference to the needs of American tourists by Mr. Vin- 
cent Brunner (Mishawaka, Ind.). 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


In theology, while the new books may not afford 
much evidence of original or constructive work on 
the part of American students, there are several vol- 
umes which at least make plain the tendencies of 
modern thought within the Church and give the 
reader a glimpse, as it were, at the processes of transi- 
tion and transformation which not a few of the old 
dogmas have undergone. The very titles of some of 
these works show how fully the changed conditions in 
theology are recognized by the men who write authori- 
tatively on such themes. <A few years ago, the country 
would hardly have looked to Oberlin for a sympathetic 
interpretation of modern movements in religious 
thought; and yet it is from Oberlin that one of the 
most noteworthy attempts at such an interpretation 
has recently come, in the form of a volume by Prof. 
Henry Churchill King on ‘Reconstruction in Theol- 
ogy” (Maemillan). The serious-minded inquirer who 
wishes to learn how the development theory has influ- 
enced American theology cannot do better than give 
Professor King’s whole book, and especially his chapter 
on the relation of evolution to miracles, a careful 
reading. 

A Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Henry T. Colestock, of 
Madison, Wis., has given his own interpretation of pres- 
ent theological tendencies in a volume entitled ‘The 
Changing View-Point in Religious Thought” (New 
York: E. B. Treat & Co.). In the main, Mr. Colestock’s 
views seem to coincide with those of Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and the liberal-evangelical school. 

More radical, of course, are some of the opinions ex- 
pressed in ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Reli- 
gion,” by the Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, the well-known 
Unitarian clergyman, of New York City (Putnams). Dr. 
Savage boldly essays to reach the essentials of religion 
by a process of elimination, putting aside all such things 
as ‘“‘cannot outlive the results of scientific, historical, 
and critical study.” 

BIBLE STUDY AND CRITICISM. 


The ‘‘Temple Bible” (Lippincott) is an attempt to 
present in small compass the latest accepted results of 
the best biblical criticism of theage. The first volume, 
entitled “Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture,” 
is the work of the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. The second volume, entitled 
‘“‘The First Book of Moses, called Genesis,” is edited by 
Dr. A. H. Sayce, the eminent Assyriologist, of Oxford. 
These books are uniform in size with the famous 
“Temple Shakespeare” and ‘Temple Classics,” are 
beautifully printed, and are sold at the uniform price 
of 40 cents a volume. 

“Legends of Genesis,” by Dr. Hermann Gunkel, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament theology in the University of 
Berlin, has been translated from the German by Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas, and is 
published at Chicago by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. This work gives in comparatively small 
compass the gist of Professor Gunkel’s exposition of the 
latest researches on Genesis in the light of analytical 
and comparative mythology. Dr. Gunkel is a Protes- 
tant theologian who holds that the fact, now so gener- 
ally recognized by students, that the Book of Genesis 
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contains legends should be dealt with in a spirit of 
reverence, since it is the indispensable condition to an 
historical understanding of the book. 

The purpose of the Rev. Dr. Milton S. Terry’s essay 
on ‘* Moses and the Prophets” isnot controversial. Dr. 
Terry states the modern conclusions of biblical criti- 
cism in a reverent spirit, frankly admitting that the 
authorship and date of most of the writings of the Old 
Testament are matters of great uncertainty. He de- 
mands only that we should no longer stubbornly per- 
sist in affirming old traditions which learned and con- 
scientious biblical scholars all over the world are more 
and more coming to reject. 

The third volume in the series of ‘International 
Handbooks to the New Testament” (Putnams) is de- 
voted to the Epistles to the Hebrews, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, etc. The editor of this volume, as well as of those 
of the entire series, is Dr. Orello Cone, of the Canton 
Theological School. The handbooks constitute an exe- 
getical series covering the entire New Testament, and 
presenting the results of the latest scholarship and the 
most thorough critical investigation. Questions of au- 
thorship and date are treated with especial care. 

The third part of ‘‘The Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament,” devoted to the pastoral, personal, and general 
letters, and Revelation, has recently appeared (Revell). 
The translators announce that the sale of Parts I. and 
II. throughout the English-speaking world is encourag- 
ing, and has exceeded their most sanguine expectation. 
It is not intended to issue the work as a whole in its 
permanent form until it has undergone thorough revi- 
sion. It is said that the translators of this work are all 
Englishmen, the majority of them being prominent pro- 
fessors in British universities. 

“The Story of Jesus,” by Louise Castle Waibridge 
(The Abbey Press), is made up of an arrangement of se- 
lections from the New Testament. ‘‘ Bible Lessons for 
Little Beginners,” by Mrs. Margaret J. Cushman Haven 
(Revell), is not, as the title might indicate, intended as 
a book for children, but it may be mentioned in this 
connection as a valuable series of outlines for primary 
Sunday-school teachers or parents, and it is arranged 
in fifty-two lessons, one for each Sunday of the year. 


MISSIONS, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


One of the most readable bits of missionary literature 
that has recently come to our notice is a little volume 
entitled “‘ The Apostles of the Southeast,” by Frank T. 
Bullen, author of ‘‘The Cruise of the Cachalot” and 
other sea tales (Appleton). This isin no sense a treatise 
on missions, but a plain, straightforward sailor’s yarn 
of an attempt to develop the spiritual side of life among 
sailor folk. Mr. Bullen has disguised the names of real 
people with whom he has worked for many years in 
this unique missionary enterprise, but he assures us 
that the sayings and doings that he has recorded in his 
book are matters of fact. It is a tale which should en- 
list the sympathies of every lover of his kind, whether 
a believer in Christian missions or not. 

A great deal of concisely stated information is em- 
bodied in a booklet on ‘Philanthropy in Missions,” 
issued by the Foreign Missions Library, at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and sold for 25 cents. This 
booklet is chiefly made up of quotations from the full 
report of the great Ecumenical Conference of 1900. It 
gives an insight into the medical, educational, and lit- 
erary departments of modern missionary activity. 

For a general survey of the foreign field from the 





Protestant point of view, Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin’s 
‘‘ Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches ” (Eaton 
& Mains) will be found helpful. It contains historical 
and statistical data relating to nearly every important 
missionary enterprise conducted under Protestant aus- 
pices. 

A mission field to which Protestants have heretofore 
paid comparatively slight attention is described by the 
Rev. Hubert W. Brown in a volume entitied ‘Latin 
America” (Revell). The author has served for sixteen 
years as an American Presbyterian missionary in 
Mexico. He has made a study, from Spanish sources, 
of the struggles in the Latin-American countries for 
political freedom and religious liberty. 

Two books by the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson—‘‘ The 
Modern Missionary Century” (Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany) and ‘The Miracles of Missions,” fourth series 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company)—discuss historical events 
from the view-point of the devout believer in the inter- 
vention of a divine Providence in human affairs. 

An adunirable introduction to the study of missions 
has been prepared by Louise Manning Hodgkins, in the 
form of a little book entitled ‘‘ Via Christi” (Macmil- 
lan). This modest work attempts to outline what was 
done in the line of Christian missionary enterprise from 
apostolic times down to the awakening of the eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. Ample reference to authori- 
ties are given, and the book is in every way a helpful 
guide for the student. 


CHURCH HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS. 


In the series of ‘Handbooks of Archeology and 
Antiquities” (Macmillan), an illustrated volume on 
‘““Monuments of the Early Church” has been written 
by Mr. Walter Lowrie. The period covered by this 
study extends from the second to the sixth century, 
inclusive. The work contains chapters on “Christian 
Cemeteries,” ‘Christian Architecture,” ‘ Pictorial 
Art,” “‘The Minor Arts,” and ‘‘ Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Dress.” The externals of early Christian worship are 
fully described and pictured. 

“‘The Romance of Religion,” by Olive Vivian and 
Herbert Vivian (Longmans), is an illustrated account 
of many interesting religious ceremonials, some of 
which belong to the worship of the Roman Catholic 
Church, others to the Greek Church, and still others to 
the Mohammedan faith. The book is characterized by 
a spirit of tolerance and sympathy. 

In an elaborate work on “The Eucharistic Sacrifice” 
(Longmans), the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., of St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, presents the results of an 
historical and theological investigation of the sacrificial 
conception of the holy eucharist in the Christian 
Church, and offers the first complete treatment in Eng- 
lish of this important doctrine. 

The North American Review articles in the series on 
“Great Religions of the World” have been published in 
a single volume (Harpers). The writers of these essays 
are all authorities on the subjects of which they treat. 
Thus, “Confucianism in the Nineteenth Century” is 
discussed by Prof. Herbert A. Giles, the eminent Chi- 
nese scholar of Cambridge University, while Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, of London, describes Buddhism, Sir A. C. 
Lyall, Brahminism, and Cardinal Gibbons, Roman 
Catholicism. 

The first attempt to give a history of the religious 
life of students in an American college is marked by 
the publication of “‘ Two Centuries of Christian Activ- 























ity at Yale” (Putnams), a volume prepared under the 
editorial supervision of Messrs. James B. Reynolds, 
Samuel H. Fisher, and Henry B. Wright. An intro- 
duction is furnished by President Cyrus Northrop, of 
the University of Minnesota, and special chapters are 
contributed by ex-President Dwight, Prof. A. 8. Cook, 
the Rev. Harlan Beach, Richard C. Morse, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Samuel H. Fisher, and William H. Sallmon. 
The book constitutes an important addition to the lit- 
erature of Yale’s bicentennial anniversary, while it 
suggests a line of profitable inquiry in the records of 
other institutions. 

‘Die Lutherische Kirche der Welt” is the title of an 
encyclopedic work in German compiled by Dr. Johannes 
N. Lenker, a professor in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary at Blair, Neb. (Sunbury, Pa.: Lutherans in 
All Lands Company). The first volume of this publica- 
tion, which appeared late in 1901, covers the churches 
and missions of the Lutherans in all the European coun- 
tries excepting Germany, which would demand a vol- 
ume for itself. Full statistical information is given 
regarding the educational enterprises, the charities, the 
home and foreign missions, and the publications main- 
tained by the Lutheran body in these countries, together 
with a brief history of the Church in each land. 

The third issue of ‘‘ The American Jewish Year Book” 
(Philadelphia : Jewish Publication Society), under the 
able editorship of Dr. Cyrus Adler, contains, in addition 
to the usual statistical and bibliographical data, im- 
portant material bearing on the Jewish problem in 
Roumania. 

CHURCH MUSIC. 

In a little book entitled ‘‘Musical Ministries in the 
Church” (Revell), Dr. Waldo Selden Pratt gives much 
wholesome advice to pastors and music committees of 
churches, as well as to members of the congregation, 
regarding the most effective means of securing good 
church music. He has interesting chapters on ‘ Reli- 
gion and the Art of Music,” ‘‘ Hymns and Hymn-Sing- 
ing,” “The Choir,” ‘‘The Organ and the Organist,” and 
“The Minister’s Responsibility.” Dr. Pratt’s recom- 
mendations are eminently sane, and the result of many 
years of experience as a musician and an instructor. 

Col. Nicholas Smith, of Milwaukee, has written a 
readable and instructive little book on ‘‘ Hymns His- 
torically Famous ” (Chicago : Advance Publishing Com- 
pany). The author acknowledges a twofold purpose: 
to inspire a warmer love of church song, and to make 
the reader better acquainted with hymns noted for the 
history they have made. In connection with several of 
the famous hymns of the Church, many interesting in- 
cidents are recorded in Colonel Smith’s pages that have 
never before been published in hymnological works. 

“Gloria Deo” is the title of a new collection of hymns 
and tunes for public worship (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany). This collection is undenominational in char- 
acter, and is adapted to use in all the services of the 
Church. It is a peculiar feature of the book that every 
hymn is printed under its music, the lines of all the 
verses being directly under the notes of music to which 
they are sung. Care has been taken to subdivide the 
words in such manner as to bring each syllable below 
and close to the note to be sung. A psalter for respon- 
sive reading is bound in with the hymnal. Prof. J. M. 
Black has compiled a little book called ‘ Junior Praises” 
(Jennings & Pye), for use in junior societies in evan- 
gelical churches. 
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WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


A substantial volume of an encyclopedic character, 
by Mr. William Henry P. Phyfe, the author of several 
books on pronunciation and other works of reference, 
bears the comprehensive title ‘‘5,000 Facts and Fancies” 
(Putnams). In this book, Mr. Phyfe has brought to- 
gether under an alphabetical arrangement a mass of 
curious and not always easily accessible information in 
the departments of history, literature, science, art, and 
nature. The articles,—of which there are actually more 
than five thousand in the collection,—are all concise, 
many of them consisting of only a few lines, but giving 
the essential facts on the topics which they aim to eluci- 
date. The typography of the book is excellent for the 
purpose intended, being clear and bold. 

The newspaper almanacs, especially those issued by 
the World and the Tribune, of New York City, contain 
a fund of accurate and well-digested information on 
social, industrial, and political topics. Among the new 
features of current interest, we notice a twelve-page 
department in the ‘‘ World Almanac” devoted to a list 
of American millionaires, classified geographically ac- 
cording to the States and cities of their residence. Both 
almanacs contain impartial histories of the strikes and 
other industrial disturbances of the year 1901. 

The second annual number of ‘‘ Moody’s Manual of 
Corporation Securities” (New York : John Moody & Co., 
35 Nassau Street) contains, in addition to its informa- 
tion regarding all classes of industrial corporations, a 
special department devoted to street-railway securities, 
besides full statistics of American gas and electric-light 
companies. There is also a section on steam railroad 
securities. The book thus serves as a handbook for in- 
vestors, and also as a convenient compendium of facts 
concerning municipal franchise corporations. 

The third and concluding volume of the ‘“ Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building,” by Russell Sturgis 
(Macmillan), has been published, and the work as a 
whole has met with general commendation from those 
critics who are best qualified to pronounce upon the 
merits of such an undertaking. In the preface to the 
concluding volume, Mr. Sturgis briefly outlines the work 
assigned to each of the contributors. The names of these 
contributors would in themselves constitute almost a 
complete roster of the most eminent American archi- 
tects. The entire work has been carried through syste- 
matically on the lines originally proposed several years 
ago, and it is most decidedly a credit to the architects’ 
profession, as well as an important addition to our books 
of reference. 


SOME BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


“The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Literature and 
Art,” by John Denison Champlin (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.), contains much valuable information on 
subjects that young people should be encouraged to 
look up in connection with their reading. ‘The Imp 
and the Angel,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam (Scrib- 
ners), is a very clever series of stories about a small boy, 
in each one of which he is made to do something heroic 
or interesting. The book is not, however, well adapted 
for young readers. ‘Chatterbox for 1901” (Dana, Estes 
& Co.) seems to be better than ever, and is, of course, 
made up of the usual variety of stories, sketches, verses, 
and pictures. ‘‘Sunday Reading for the Young for 
1902” (New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.) also con- 
tains much interesting and instructive reading matter. 
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Geography in Elementary Schools. W. T. Harris, Forum. 

German and French Universities, A. C. Fontaine, Ed. 

Girls, Higher Education of, Amédée de Margarie, Refs, 
December 16. 

High School Course, A. Ellis, Ed. 

High School, Why Pupils Leave the, G. E. Gay, a 

History, Reasons for Studying, J. D. Crawford, Ex 

History, Value of,in the Formation of Character, G ‘aroline 
Hazard, School. December. 

MacDonald, John, Schools and Schoolmasters of, EdR. 

Manners, Better Teaching of, Florence Bell, KindR. 

a Training, $ Survival of the Fittest in, E. G. Dexter, 

Nature Study, Two Ideals in, F. A. Hill, KindR. 

New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Annual Meeting of the, School, December. 

Normal Schools, J. Ogden, Ed. 

Play, Educational Value of, J. E. Bradley, AMRR. 

a of Our Educational System, W. DeW. Hyde, 

orum. 

Religion in the Public Schools, J. H. F. Peile, MonR. 

Rural Technical Education, Countess of Warwick, PMM. 

School-Books, Free, E. B. Andrews, Cos. 

Edward VII., King, R. Temple, Deut, December. 

Edwards, Jonathan: Sources of His Idealism, J. H. Mac- 
Cracken, Phil. 

Egypt, Plenty and Famine in, G. F. Wright, BibS 

Electric Incandescent Lamp, B. V. “pig CasM. 

Electric Locomotion, High-Speed, T. C. Martin, AMRR. 

Electric Plants, Isolated, I. D. Parsons, E ng. 

Electricity Supply, F uture of, W.S. Barstow, CasM 

Electricity: The Rotary Converter, D. B. Rushmore, E ng. 

Elevators for Tall Office Buildings, R. P. Bolton, CasM. 

Emmons, Nathanael, A. Millard, AJT. 

England: see Great Britain, and London. 

England: The Social Revolt in 1881, G. Kriehn, AHR. 

English-Speaking World, Future of the, W. T. Stead, Cos. 

Eutical Stability, Su ggestions for Increasing, Mary E. Boole, 

on. 

Eton, Some Recent Impressions of, NatR. 

European Crisis of 1621, G. Hanouauax, RDM, January 1. 

Evangeline, Land of, R. Wilson, Cham. 

Evolution, Assumptions of, J. B. Keene, NC. 

Expression, 133 Warren, MRNY. 

Face, Study of ihe in Breathlessness, R. T. Mackenzie, O. 

Farming, The New, Cae a New Life, Mary C. Blossom, WW. 

Faulkner Farm, B. Fisher, NEng. 

Feminist Movement, A Posada, EM, December. 

Fiction, Romanticism in French Contemporary, E. P. Bazan, 
EM, December. 

Flowers of Late Autumn, J. H. McFarland, Out. 

Forecasts of the Future, J. Quail, Mac. 

France: 

Congregations and * Assistance,” R. Bompard, RPP, De- 
cember. 

France, Contemporary, A. Lebon, IntM. 

France, Strong Men of, Comte de Malétroit, Mun. 

Impressionism, French, C. Mauclair, IntM. 

Indo-China, French Politics in, H. Lorin, RPP, December. 

Jewish Question, E. Drumont, NatR. 

Frederic the Great and the Italians, Ia d’Ancona, NA, De- 
cember 16. 

Friendly Societies, English, E. Pomeroy, Arena. 

Furniss, Harry, I AS, Pyle, Dial, December 16. 


E. Monnosi, 
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Gaelic Language, Revival of the, S. Gwynn, Mac. 
Game of the Staked Plains, R. M. Barker, O. 
Garfield, President James A., Death of, J. H. Girdner, Mun. 
Genesis? Does Archeology Confirm, T. F. Wright, NC. 
Geometry, Fairyland of, 8S. New comb, Harp. 
Germany: 
Anglophobia i in Soren Contem. 
Isolation, Plea for, Natk. 
Jurists, Four German—IV. .,M. Smith, PSQ, December. 
Tendencies in German Life and Thought, G. Simmel, IntM. 
Trade and the Spade in Germany, L. “Magnus, MonR. 
Gestefeld, Mrs. U. N., Sketch of, C. B. Patterson, Mind. 
bt rg Libretto, G. H. Powell, Temp. 
Gillette, William, as Sherlock Holmes, H. J. Shepstone, Str. 
Girlhood, Evolution of, H.'T. Finck , Harp. 
Glacier, New Canadian, W. W. Beaton, Can. 
Gladstone, William E., ‘Some Traits of, J. Bryce, Fort. 
—, Age ? Isthe Building World Entering a, B. O. Flower, 


Guan Ideal, A. Jordan, Gent. 
Gold Mining, Russian Law of, C. 
Landfield, Jr., Eng. 

Golden Rule Mov ment, T. F. Seward, Arena. 

Golf in 1901, H. 8S. C. Everard, Bad. 

Gorki, Maxime, Anton Chekhor and, V. Giabotinski, NA, 

December 16. 

Gospels in Alexandria, Text of the, K. Lake, AJT. 

Gospels in Greece, Trouble of the, J. Psic hari, R RP, January 1. 

Great Britain: see also Ireland, and South Africa. 
Americanization of England, E. Mayo, Forum. 
Anglo-Russian Entente, Proposed, E. Maxey, AngA. 
Borrowing, National and Local, P. Barry, West. 

Coast Defense and the Fleet, H. N. Shore, USM. 

Commerce, from 1881 to 1900, J. H. Schooling, MonR. 

Education Bill, A. G. Boscawen, NatR. 

Education in England, M. A. Vici ini, RasN, December 1 

Education Problem, J. Fitch, NineC 

England in 1901, R. B. Johnson, Atl: int. 

English Statesmen and Rulers. G. W. Smalley, McCl. 

Finance, England’s Antiquated, F. Greenwood, MonR. 

Fleet, Distribution of the, USM. 

Germany as England’s Ally, A. R. Colquhoun, MonR. 

i oo Workman’s View of, J. G. Hutchinson, 
ineC. 

Naval Position in Eastern Seas, A. Clarke, NineC. 

’ Officer, British, and His Foreign Critics, F. N. Maude, Mac. 
Opposition Party Wanted, A. P. Gilmour, West. 
Rosebery, Lord, and I litical R econstruction, Fort. 
Rosebery, Lord, and the Copperheads, E, T. ¢ ‘ook, Contem. 
Roseberys, The Three Lord, W. T. Stead, RRL. 

Russia and England, NatR. 

Russia, Germany, and Great Britain, M. McColl, Fort. 

South Africa, tngland’s Duty to, M. D. O’Brien, West. 

South Africa, F ‘emale Emigration to, Lady Hely- Hutchin- 
son, NineC. 

South African C onspiracy: a Deadly Parallel, West. 

Statesmen, British, through American Glasses, PMM. 

Village Gentry, Licutenant-Colonel Ped ler, NineC. 

War, Organization in Time of, F. N. Maude, Contem. 

Women and Work in England, Helen Bosanquet, IntM. 

Workman’s Compensation Act, J.T. Baylee, West. 

— i a in Its Literary Form, E. Faguet. RDM, 

January 

Green, pid Richard, G. L. Beer, Crit. 

Guam and Its People, F. M. Price, MisR. 

Hague Conference, Early History of the, Deut, December. 

Hale, Edward Everett: Memories of a Hundred Years—I11., 


ut. 
Harris, Carlyle W., Crime of, H. G. en GBag. 
Hart, Nancy, Mrs. J. L. Brow n, AMouM 
ae ae Nathaniel, Associations of, Mary E. Desmond. 
ath. 
Healing, Gift of, L. C. Obenchain, Mind. 
eae he Relation of Christmas to, Ursula N. 
Mind. 
Hebrew Monotheism, Beginnings of, W. F. Warren, MRNY. 
Hebrew Sanctuary, A. Bumstead, MRNY. 
Miseie Subjects and Their Preservation, W. 
10 
History, Economic Interpretation of, E. R. A. Seligman. 
PSQ, December. 
Hoisting Machinery, J. Horner, CasM. 
Holland, New Régime in, L. L. C. M. van Outhoorn, RRP 
December 15. 
Howells, William D., as a Critic, B. Matthews, Forum. 
Hubbard, Elbert, Cos. 
Human Breed, Improvement of they F. Galton, PopS. 


W. Purington and J. B. 


Gestefeld, 


Strange, 


Hunting-Book, A Famous—lIlI. . A. Baillie-Grohman., 
ion 
Huxley, Thomas H., and Phillips Brooks, BibS. 


Huxley, Thomas H., asa Literary Man, J. E. Routh, Jr., Cent. . 

Ibsen’s ** Peer Gynt,’ W. Leighton, Arena. 

Ice-Flowers, E. Main, Pear. 

Index Numbers and the Standard of Value, T,S. 
J PEcon, December. 

India, Key to, T. Meyer, RRP, December 15, 


Adams, 
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India, Northwest Frontier of, R. T. Halliday, Cham. 
Infantry Tactics, Evolution of—VI., F. N. Maude, USM. 
Indians 

Beliefs of the American Indians, H. G. Smith, AJT. 

Blanket, Navajo, The Making of. a, G. H. Pepper, Ev. 

Fading People, A, Martha McC. Ww illiams, Home. 

Last of the Indians, W.R. Draper, Cos. 

Passion Play of the Mexican Indians, C. Scott, WWM. 
Insects, Skeleton of the Head of, J. H. Comstock and C. 

Koc hi, ANat. 
Insurance: English Friendly Soc ieties, E. Pomeroy, Arena. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Inadequate Powers of 
the, E. P. Bacon, NAR. 
Ireland, Decrease of Population in, T. E. Naughten, West. 
Ireland, Fact and Fiction in, Blac k: 
Ireland: Landlordism in.a Kerry Village, T. M. Donovan, 
Jest. 
Ireland, Self-Government for, J. Redmond, AngA. 
Ireland’s Industrial Revival, M. J. Magee, NAR. 
Irish Clerics, Canon Staveley, Temp. 
Trish Land, ¢ Jsompulsory Purchase of, O’C. Morris, Fort. 
Irish Scenery and Historical Spots, W. Ellison, Ros. 
Iron and Steel in England and America, J. Schoenhof, 
JPEcon, November. 
Iron Blast- Furnace Practice, Modern, F. H. Crockard, Eng. 
Iron Ore Mining in Minnesota, J. Moersch, J PEcon. 
Irrigation in the West, W. E. Smythe, A MRR. 
Irrigation Legislation, Problems of, E. Mead, Forum. 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Work and Report of the, E. R. 
Johnson, AMRR. 
a Canal in Its Economic Aspects, E. R. Johnson, 
Annals, 
Isthmian Canal, International Aspects of the, Eng. 
Isthmian Canal’ Question as Affected by Treaties and Con- 
cessions, S. Pasco, Annals, 
Italian Political Life, N. Vitelleschi, NA, December 1. 
Italy and Her Soc ialists, H. W. Wolff, West. 
Italy, In Vigil’s, F. J. Miller, C ‘haut. 
Italy, Zigzag Journey T hrough, J. A. Harrison, Chaut. 
Italians in Americ a, V. Van M. Beede, Chaut. 
Ito, Marquis, Japan's Greatest Statesman, A. Stead, RRL. 
ss mmol Bride-to-Be, Prospects of a, K. and Annie Sano, 
om 
Jerome, William Travers,—the Politician Militant, W. L. 
awley, Ains. 
Jesuits, Roman Catholic Church and the, P. Carus, OC. 
Jesuits, Truth About the, H. de Ladevéze. OC. 
Jesus, Birth and Childhood of, J. Worcester, NC. 
Jesus, Cleansing of the Temple by, A. M.C rane, BibS. 
Judicature, English, Century of— xa Van V. Veeder, GBag. 
Jury, The, D. J. Brewer, IntM. 
Justice, Mystery of, M. Maeterlinck NAR. 
Justific ration. H. King, Luth. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Emperor of Germany, Mun. 
Kangaroo in Queensland, Tracking, G. Styles, O. 
Kant’s Philosophy Critically Examined, P. Carus, Mon. 
Kentucky Feuds and Their Causes, E. C. Litsey, Fr. 
Kindergarten: 

a ‘ena Opportunities, Helen L. Duncklee, 

indR. 

Diesterweg, Adolf, Maria Kraus-Boelte, Kind. 

Froebel Festivals in Thiiringen, Eleanora Heerwart, Kind. 

oo Service, How I Came Into the, E. Pappenheim, 

ind. 

Kriege, Madame Mathilda H., Lucy H. Symonds, Kind. 

Materials Used in Detroit Kindergartens, Clara W. Min- 

gins, KindR. 

Mornings in Boston Kindergartens, Mary G. Trask, KindR. 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer, B. P. Mann, and M. Louisa 

Van Kirk, Kind. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 8. Louise Patteson, Kind. 

W — Public Kindergartens in, Louisa Mann, Kind 
King, C. F., a New Oil King, M. Mannering, NatM 
Kirkegaard, Séren, The **Either—Or” of, M. \. Stobart, Fort. 
Kitchen Wagon, The, H.S. Somerset, NineC 
Kitchens, Distributing, A. Kenney- Herbert, } NatR. 

Knives, Prehistoric Hatted Flint, C. C. W illoughby, ANat. 

Labor and Capital Conference, Cath: G. Gunton, Gunt. 

Labor, Consolidated, C. D. Wright, NAR. 

Labor: The Modern Workman and Corporate Control, S. 
McC. Lindsay, IJE. 

Labor Unions and Labor Contracts, D. L. Cease, Gunt. 

Lace and Lace Makers, Laura B. Starr, Home. 

**Ladycliff” on the Hudson, Margaret M. Halvey, Ros. 
Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution, W. H. —— Pops. 
Language, International, L. Bollack, RRP , January 1. 
Languages, Living, J. Herbert, RRP, December 15. 

Latin Monetary Union, Histor y of the, A. de Foville, JPEcon. 
Leisure Hour, Fifty Years of the, LeisH. 
Leonids in Southern California, E. L. Larkin, PopA. 


. Leonids, Period of Revolution of the, W.H. Pickering, PopA. 


Levant, Lazy Life in the, D. Story, Mun. 
Literary Criticism in Franc e, E. Wright, C ee. 
pe pool’s Demand fora University, R. Muir, NatR. 
sondon: 

Alexandra Palace, SocS, December. 





Electric Transit, I. N. Ford, Cent. 
Gaseous Fuel and Electr icity, Promises of, W. C. Popple- 
well, CasM. 
Loe omotion, Tangle of, S. Low, Fort. 
London from the River, “F, M Holmes, Cass. 
New York, London and. S. Brooks, Harp. 
Temple, The, D. Story, JunM. 
Lumber Industry in Maine, L. T. Smyth, NEng. 
Machines, Shoemaking, E. Mayo, Pear. 
Mac hine-Shop Economics, Factors in, T. S. Bentley, Eng. 
Mafia, Spirit of the, A. N. Hood, Fort. 
Marine — of the University of Minnesota, C. MacMil- 
an, Pop 
Marriage, Instruction Concerning, J. Goddard, NC. 
Marriage, New-Church Teachings Concerning, J. Reed, NC, 
Mary, Sar a Scots, and the Casket Letters, H. E. Max- 
we AY 
Massachusetts, Governors of—I., A. S. Roe, NEng. 
McKinley, William, as I Knew im, M.A. aac NatM. 
Merchant Marine of the World, P. S. Reinsch, Chaut. 
eregnenon Twice as Big as Men-of-War, A. Goodrich, 


—- = of the United States with, O. P. Austin, 

Nat 

Mexico, New Era in, P. S. Reinsch, Forum. 

Mexico, The New, J. W. Foster, NatGM. 

Military Academy, Athletics at the, R. P. Davis, oO. 

Military Campaigns of Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and 
Moltke, S. Jarvis, JMSI. 

Military hie of the Engineering Institutions, G. W. Mel- 
ville, Forum. 

Military Matters in 1900, Changes aa Progress in, Von 
Lébell’s Annual Repor ts on the, JMSI. 

Military Parades and Parade on D. B. Macgowan, 


Seri 
Miners and the Berlin Conference, A. Lebon, RDM, Decem- 
er 
Missions: 
a, Missionary a in, W. E. Witter, H. O. Dwight, 
. D. Phinney, E. N. Harris, J. F. Smith, C. H. Fenn, J. 
‘ Davison, W. B. Scranton, and H. Mansell. MisR. 
Bulgaria, Mission Work in, J. F.C larke, MisR. 
Christ and His Missionary Campaign, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Guam and Its People, F. M. Price, Mi 
India, Message of the American Mission Churchesi in, MisH. 
Indian C samp-Meeting in Canada, E. R. Young, MisR. 
Japan, Religious Awakening Among the Students of, S. L. 
Gulick, MisH. 
Laos, Missionaries Among the, H ag MisR. 
Lutheran Mission in India, J. Aberl y, Luth. 
Persia, New Century Outlook in, 6. Labaree, MisR. 
Spain, Anti-Papal Movement in, C. E. Faithfull, MisR. 
Mohammedan Agnosticism in America, see Vatralsky, 


Mohawk Valley, The Historic, F. W. Halsey, BB. 
Money Controversy, Our Next, F. L. McVey, JPEcon 
Morality of Private and International Action, W. A. Watt, 


Motor-Car Question, A. C. Horeementh, * ga 
Municipal Affairs: see also New York 
— Signs and Art, M. R. Maltbie, MunA, Sep- 
tember 
— of Public Buildings, C. M. Shean, MunA, Sep- 
tember. 
— City, Suggestion for a, W.S. Crandall, MunA, Sep- 
tember. 
Municipal Events, E. Kelly, IntM. 
Parks and Tree Planting. F. W. Kelsey, MunA, September. 
Plant Decoration, Katharine C. Budd, Mund, September. 
Responsibility in Municipal Government, T. St. Pierre, 
Arena. 
Sculpture, Muncipal, C. Lopez, MunA, September. 
Street Signs and Fixtures, N. 8. Spencer. MunA,September. 
Music of Shakespeare’s Time, 8. Lanier, Lipp. 
Music Versus the Opera, J. A. F. Maitland; ineo. 
Musolino, Passing of, G. D. Vecchia, WWM. 
National Committee, New Powers of the, R. Ogden, Atlant. 
a A Walk Along a Railroad in June, W.A. Quayle, 
Nature: Seeing Things Outdoors, S. C. Schmucker, LHJ. 
Navy, Athletics Among Enlisted Men of the, M. E. Trench, O. 
Navy, British, Fire Control in the—II SM. 
Navy, United States, Engineers in on “G.W. Melville, CasM. 
Negro, American, asa Religious, Social, and Political Fac- 
tor, K. Miller, AngA,. 
Newfoundland: The Anglo-French-American Shore, P. T. 
McGrath, NAR. 
New Guinea, World’s Darkest Island, J. Johnstone, Cham. 
New Year ’s Day Twenty Years Ago, C. B. Loomis, Cent. 
New York City 
Censienies Programme, J. Martin, MunA, September. 
Indebtedness, Limitation of, B.S. Coler, Muna, September, 
London and New York, S. Brooks. Harp. 
— Betterment, J. De W. W arner, MunA, Sep- 
semper. 
Women, Opportunities for, Anne O’Hagan, Mun. 
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Niagara Falls Power, P. B. Barton, CasM. 
Nobel Prizes and Their Founder, AMRR. 
Noiré, Maxime, M. A. Leblond, Nou, December 1. 
Oklahoma, Land Rush in, W. R. Draper .JunM. 

Old Testament Study, Turning Pointin .T. K. Cheyne, NineC. 
Opera, Grand, Putting on, G. Kobbé, Cos. 

Operatic Literature, ¥. BH. iartine, BB. 

.Orleans, Siege of, A. France, BPar, January 1. 

“Outlaw ry, Roy al'and Ancient Game of; D. Story, Mun. 
Paget, Sir James, and Louis Pasteur, Lady Priestley, NineC. 
Palestine, Grinding in, G. Dalman, Bib. 

Panama Canal, Present Condition of the, H. L. Abbot, Eng. 
Pan-Americanism, Hopes of, O. K. Davis, WW. 

Parma, Italy, Edith Wharton, Scrib. 

Paris, Electric Transit in London and,I. N. Ford, Cent. 
Paris, Hygiene of, P. Strauss, RPar, January 1. 

Paris, Mushrooin-Caves of, E. Charles, WWM. 

Park, National, for Minnesota, Katherine L. Smith, O 
Parthenon and its Possible Restoration, Y. Triscott, OC. 
Pastimes and Playthings, Ancient, Ros. 

Pater, Walter: His Philosophy of Life, Mac. 

Paul as a Rhetorician, E. Sherwood, MRNY. 

Paul, Social Teaching ‘of, S. Mathews, Bib. 

ae ‘ode of the United States, Proposed, G. C. Speranza, 


Pennsy — s Ills, Cause of, Atlant. 
Pentecost, Great Day of, C. Ww. Votaw, Bib. 


Philippines: 
Filipino Views of American Rule, T. H. P. de Tavera, B. 
Legarda, and J. R. de Luzuriaga, NAR 
Legal Conditions i in = of Negros, Ww “KF, Norris, GBag. 
Manila, F. W. Eddy, Out. 
Manila and Dagupan Railroad, A. C. Williams, JunM. 
Philippines and Our Military Power, J. F, Shafroth, Forum. 
Philippines, Struggle in the, H. W. Wilson, Fort. 
San Mateo, Action of, H, H. Sargent, JMSI. 
Taxation in the Philippines, C. C. Plehn, PSQ, December. 
Philosophy and Life, H. Hotrding. JE. 
Photography: 
Architectural chtegreenr—t.. Ee C. Delery, PhoT. 
Beauty, Quest for, C. H. Cox, 
Cloud-land, Piserecas lieee i 7 Pear. 
Foreground in Snow Photographs, H. McB. Johnstone, 


PB. 
Philadelphia Photographic Salon, Olive M. Potts, BP; 
C. E. Fairman, PhoT. 
Picture he amet cel R. Stearns, Cos. 
Rise of Photography, 'B.O. Flower, or 
Pistols, Collectors and Collections of, . P. Bocock, O. 
Play, Making of a, P. Wilstach, went” 
Poetry, Christian, Origin of, F. 'W. yeasts, Oc. 
Poetry, Modern German, J. ‘Lindsay, Ss. 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, W. C. Blakeman, MRNY. 
Political Field, Notable Figures in the, Out. 
Politics and History, C. F. Adams, AHR. 
Pope, The Passing of the, Mrs. Belloc- os Lipp. 
Porto Rico, Aspects of, C. H. Bradner, AngA 
Porto Rico, Finances of, J. H. Hollander, PSQ, December. 
Preaching: W hat Constitutes a Call,W. Ww Carlton, MRNY. 
Protestantism, Formative Principle of, J. W. Richard, Luth. 
Psychology and History, _ Villa, Mon. 
Pullman, Charles Lewis, J .M. Chapple, Na tM. 
Pyramid, Great, In and Around the, C. ‘Moffett, McCl. 
Pyramid, The Great American, H. L Smith, Harp. 
Race Reversion i in America, W. A. Curtis, Arena 
pales i ot Labor on the, G. Noblemaire, RDM, 
anuar 
Railroads, — and the Building of States, E. C. 
Machen, Cos. 
Railroads, Government Ownership of, M.A. Knapp, Annals. 
——— -_ercieaaaes ation, Advisory C ouncils i in, B. H. Meyer, 
nnals. 
Railway Control,’‘Concentration’of, H. T. Newcomb, Annals. 
Railway Shareholders in England, C. H. Grinling, BankL. 
Railways and Industry, H.T. Newcomb, Gunt. 
Railways, Light, in Belgium, A. Nerincx, Annals. 
Rats, Kangaroo, in Captivity, R. W. Shufeldt, A Nat. 
a Professor Royce’s efutation of, W.P. Montague, 
ri 
Reciprocity: see also Fete, 
Reciprocity of To-day, A. H. U. Colquhoun, Can. 
Reciprocity with Canada, J. Charlton, Forum. 
Religion: Subjectively Considered, T. P. Thomas, Luth. 
Religions, Ancient, and the Ancient Church, C. W. Har- 
vey, ) 
Renaissance, English, J. Jusserand, RPar, December 15. 
Renan, Latest Apology for, MRNY. 
mies ig English, History and Principles of the, A. Waugh, 
ri 
Revolution, ue A British Privateer in the, H. R. 


Howland 
Rifle-Shooting, National, G. H. Nicholson, USM. 
= James Whitcomb, Early Home of, J. F. Mitchell, Jr., 
Ritschl, “Albrecht, Oberlin Interpreter of, A. A. Berle, BibS. 
Roads, Good, Movement for, M. Dodge, AMRR., 
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Roads in the West, Burnt Clay for, C. R. Keyes, AMRR. 
Roman History, Early, Credibility of, S. B, Platner, AHR. 
Rome, Public Readings in Ancient, J. B. Firth, Gent. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, E. Tallichet, BU. 
Roosevelt, Theodore: Story of His Life— llL., J.B. Walker, 
Cos. 
Rossetti’s Poetry, Ethical Significance of, J. Spens, IJE. 
—— and Democracy, J. A. Hobson, Contem. 
ussia : 
Asia, Russian Policy in, D. de Zenzinoff, RPP, December, 
England, Russia and, NatR. 
ws Advance on, R. von Bieberstein, Deut, De- 
cember, 
Persian Gulf, Russia on the, 5 an, Deut, December, 
Public Debt, A. Raffalovich, N 
Vodka Monopoly, AnnaN. a ae Ains, 
St. Louis of, ** The Crisis, ” J. M. Dixon, Mac. 
Salamanca, Battle of, W. H. Fitchett, RRM, November. 
Salisbury, Lord, EPO Connor, Ev. 
Sardinian Types and Landscapes, G. Deledda, NA, Decem- 
er 
Schley Court of Inquiry, H. W. Wilson, NatR. 
Schopenhauer’s Doctrine of the Will, E. D. Daniels, NC. 
Science and Religion, Conflict of, J. J. Fox, Cath. 
Scientific World, America’s Inferior Position in the, C. 
Snyder, NAR. 
Sea, North-folk Legends of the, Harp. 
Senate, Treaty-Making Powers of the, H. C. Lodge, Scrib. 
Shenstone, William, W.H. Hutton, Corn. 
Shipbuilding, American, Status and Prospects of, J. F. 
Crowell, Annals. 
Sicilian Festival, M. Mandalari. NA, December 1. 
Siegfried, R. Rolland, RPar, January 1. 
Simplon Pass and Tunnel, H. G. Archer, PMM. 
Skating, Figure, Art of, A. G. Keene, Mun. 
Social Betterment in the Rocky Mountains, R. W. Corwin, 
SocS, December. 
Socialism and Bernstein, A. F. Harrison, Fort 
Socialists, German, and Coéperation, EB. Milhaud, RSoc, 
December. 
Soldier, Development of the, R. H. Titherington, Mun. 
Soul Substance, F. Thilly, Phil. 
South Africa: see also Great Britain. 
British Settlements in the New Colonies, Black. 
Language Question in South Africa, A. E. Miller, MonR. 
Mafeking, With the Boers Round, 1899-1900, "Black. 
Native Problem in South Africa, J.T. Darragh, Contem. 
Southey Letters, Some, H.S. Scott, Atla 
Spain, Anti- Papal Movement in, C. E. Faithfull, MisR. 
Spain, Situation in, J. Foreman, Contem 
Spanish Language in Foreign Countries, V. Vera, EM, De- 
cember. 
Spider Trap-Door, R. T. Pocock, PMM, 
Spinoza’s Conception ot God, E. Ritchie, Phil. 
Spirit Triune, The, S . Howland, BibS. 
Stage, Endow ed, Blea is an, TUS. Mooore, MonR. 
Stage, Modern Girl on the—IL, F. Loliée, RRP, January 1. 
Stage, Superstitions of the, W. R. Sill, JunM. 
Statistics, Divination by, WwW. M. Daniels, Atlant. 
Steam Engineering. European and American,—III., P. Daw- 
son, En 
Stevenson, .— Louis, B. Torrey, Atlant; L. Stephen, 


NatR 
Stone, Miss Ellen M., Capture of, E. P. Lyle. Jr., Ev. 
Strathcona, Lord, D. C. Scott, Ains. 
Street Railways in Canada, W. G. Ross, Can. 
Strike, Steel, EK. L. Bogart, BibS. 
Subsidy Bill ‘and a Mighty Navy, J. C. Coombs, NatM. 
Sugar, Beet, in Europe and the United States, J. S. Craw- 
ford, Gunt. 
Sugar Que stion in Europe, Y. Guyot, NAR. 
Sunday-School Lessons, Advance in, E. Blakeslee, Bib. 
Taney, Roger Brooke, F. R. Jones, GBag. 
Tariff Legislation, Rake’s Progress in, J. Schoenhof, Forum. 
Taxation and Tenement House Problem, R. 8. Guernsey, San. 
Tchekhof, Anton, E. M. de Vogiié, RDM, January ym 
Telegraph Talk and Talkers, L. C. Hall, McCl. 
Telegraphy, Wireless, W. Maver, Jr. ., CasM. 
Telepathic Hallucinations, N. Vaschide, Mon. 
Temperance Question, J. H. Hyslop, IJE. 
Temperature, Low, Experiments in, H.S. Williams, Harp. 
Tenement Settleme nt, A, Emma W. Roge ™ AMRR. 
—* in the United States— Il., J. G. Wilson, Cent; 
rm 
Theater, The—III., G. d’Avenel, RDM, January 1. 
Theaters, Staging in French and English, G. Bourdon, Fort. 
Theology, Outlook in, G. M. Grant, ig 3 
Time, Standard, in the United States, G. Aitken, PopA. 
Timgad, Algeria—Pompeii ot the ee, P.L. Parker, Mun. 
Tobogganing in England, Mary ‘_ Fair, Bad. 
Toys and Their Origin, P. Durel, Nou, December 15. 
Trade : see also Reciprocity. 
Adventures of American Goods Abroad, H.H. Lewis, WW. 
England, American Trade in, U. D. Eddy, WwW W. 
Europe, American “ Commercial Invasion” of, F. A. Van- 
derlip, Scrib. 
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Expansion of American Trade, F. Emory, WW. 
Orient, American Trade in the, G. H. Fitch, WwW Ww. 
Spain, American Machinery in, E. Lowry, Www 
Trade Unions: Do They Limit Output? ron Edwards, Con- 
tem. 
Transportation World, Wonders of the, W. Fawcett, Pear. 
Transvaal: see South Africa 
Treasury Department: How U i Sam Guards His Mil- 
lions,” J. E. W atkins, Jr., LHe 
Trinities, Ethnic and Christian, ib ‘HH. Foster, 
Trinity, The, J.N. Brown, Bibs. 
Turkey, Affairs i in, V. Bérard, RPar, gre 15. 
Twentieth Century, Recollec tions of the J.B. Clark, Atlant. 
United States as a Colonial Power, P. Leroy -Beaulieu, RDM, 
January 1. 
United States, Imperialist Policy of the, F. Vitale, RasN, 
December 1 
Vaccination, Antitoxin and Tetanus, San. 
Vaccination, Rationale of, G. A. Reid, MonR. 
Value in Its Relation to Interest, R. S. Padan, JPEcon. 
Vaughan, Sir Charles, Papers of, AHR. 
Verse, Some New Volumes of, W. D. Howells, NAR. 
Victoria, Queen, at Mentone, Zélia de Ladevéze, Can. 
Wages and Interest as Determined by Marginal Productivi- 
ty, J. B. Clark, JPEcon, December. 
War, Image of, R. G. Burton, USM. 
War, U nder-W ater, Old A tte mpts at, C. Field, USM. 
Warfare, Guerrilla—IX., T. M. Maguire, USM. 
Warfare, Guerrilla; An icemint Parallel, Black. 
Warfield, David, Autobiographical Sketch of, FrL. 


BibS. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wansees George: Correspondence with General Greene, 

NEng. 

a Official Society at, Catherine F. Cavanagh, 
NatM 

Water, Influence of, Upon Health and Longevity, A. L, 
W ood, San. ; 

Wealth, Obligations of, B. ee. SocS, December. 

Weeds, New Know ledge of, T’. Dreiser, Ains. 

West, Settlement se ob E. Hough, Cent. 

Wheeler, Schuy ler Skaats, G. S. Dunn, CasM. 

Whipple, Bishop Henry B., M. E. Gates, MisR. 

White, Sir W. H., the Greates t Shipbuilder, RRL. 

Ww i Spenser, Conversation with, W. Archer, Crit; 


Willard, Mrs. Emma, Ellen §, Bartlett, NEng. 

Winter Sport, H. T. Clinton, Cos. 

Witchcraftand the Old Testament, C. E. Smith, BibS. 

Wives, Work of, Flora McD. T hompson, Arena, 

Woman, Anglo-Saxon Society, Blac 

Woman, Real Emancipation of, W. AL Salter, Atlant. 

Women and Social Reform, RefS, December 16. 

Women as Moral Beings, Zona Vallance a, IJE, 

Women Labor in the United States, F. Lepelletier, RefS, 
December 1. 

Women, LS aie of Fifty Years Ago, T. N. Barry, Home. 

Wordsworth, A. Symons, Fort, 

Workingmen, British, Home Environment of, P. Longmuir, 

ing. 
Zionism, J. Strauss, Cent. 
Zionism and Christianity, D. Baron, MisR. 








Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 
eg 


of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
. 
American Journal of The- 


AJT. 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR. American Law Review, St. 

Louis. 


AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, 
Washington, D.C 

AMRR. American Monthly Review of 

ANat. 

AngaA. 


Reviews, N. 
Annals. 


Ains. 
ACQR. 


AHR. 


ANe . 
AJS. American Journal 


American Naturalist, Boston. 
Anglo - American M: igazine, 


Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- 
letin, N. Y. 

Architec tural Record, N. Y. 

Arena, N. 

Aart Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, bondon. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London, 

Banke rs’ Magazine, London. 

B: wnkNY Bankers’ Magazine, 

Bib. Biblical World, C hie ago. 

Bibs. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 

BU. Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 


sanne 
Black. Blac kw ood’s Mi ugazine, Edin- 
BB. 


burg 
ee 
Bkman. 
BrP. 


APB. 


Arch. 
Arena, 


h. 
Book "Bayer, 
Bookman, N. x= 
Brush and Pencil, Chieago. 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cassell’ Ss Magazine, London. 
Cassier’s M: + N. 
Catholic World, 
ipeneny anton N. Y. 
Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 
Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 
Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 
Yontemporary Review, 
don. 
Cornhill, London. 
( ‘osmopolitan, a a 
Critic, N. Y. 
Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. 
Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edinburgh Review, London, 


Can, 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham. 


Chaut. 
Cons. 


Edin- 


Contem. Lon- 
Corn. 
Cos. 

Crit. 

Deut. 
Dial. 
Dub. 
Edin, 





Forum. 
Fr. 
Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


Home. 
Hom. 
LJ E. 


IntM. 


IntS. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 


JunM. 
Kind, 


KindR, 


Krin. 
LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mod. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna, 
Mun. 
Mus. 
NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 


Education, Boston. 

Educational Review, N. Y. 

Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 

Everybody’s Magazine, N. 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, N. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don, 

Green Bag, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, N. 36 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal — of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International Studio, N. Y. 

Journal of the Military Sery- 
ice ee Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

Journal of Pelitical Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior Munsey, N. Y. 

vw Magazine, Chi- 
cag 

wiaghemanten Review, 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, P. ae 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

— millan’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 

Methodist Review, N. Y. 

Mind, N. 

Missionary ‘He rald, Boston. 

Missionary Review, pa 

Modern Culture, Cley éland, oO. 

Monist, Chicago. 

Monthly Review, " hen Ge 

Munic ipal Affairs, N. Y. 

Munsey’s Magazine, N Pi ge 

Music, Chicago. 

National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

National Magazine, Boston. 

National Review, London. 

New-Church Review, Boston, 


” 


Spring- 





NEng. 


on. : 
NineC. Nineteenth Century, London. 
} North American Review, NX. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 
Outing, ‘ Y. 
Outlook, N. Y. 
Overland “Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Pall Mall Magazine, London. 
Pearson’s Magazine, ois 
Philosophical Review, aye 
Photographic Times, we Y. 
Poet-Lore, Boston. 
Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 
Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 
Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 
Preeeerias oe Retormed 
Review, Phila 
Presbyteri ian Quarter ly, Char- 
‘ lotte, N.C 
QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston, 
Quarterly Review, London. 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Review of Reviews, London, 
Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 
Revuedes Deux Mondes, Paris. 
Revue Générale, Brussels 
Revue de Paris, Paris. 
Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 
Revue des Revues, Paris. 
Revue Socialistic, Paris. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 
Rosary, ‘Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, } ° 
School Review, Cc ee a 
Scribner’s Magazine, N } pee 
Sewanee Review, N. 
Social Service, N. Y. 
Strand Magazine, London. 
Temple Bar, London. 
United Service Magazine, 
London. 
Westminster Review,London. 
Wide World Magazine, Lon- 


New England Magazine, Bos- 
t 


Out. 
Over. 


PMM. 


QR. 
RasN. 
Refs. 
RRL. 
RRM. 


RDM. 
Gen, 
RPar. 
iver. 


RRP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 
Ros, 


San. 
Se Ag 


Temp. 
USM. 


West. 
WwM. 


WPM. 
WW... 


don. 
gt ag s Photographic Maga- 
WwW ‘orld s Work. N. Y. 
Yale Review, New Haven, 
Young Man, London. 
Young Woman, London, 





